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lion of the capital was provided by Belgium, 
and that country actually at its own cost linked 
these lines, designed to facilitate the rapid in- 
vasion of its territory, with the Belgian railway 
system The annexation ot Luxem burg w as of 
course, a very simple affair The railways wcie 
already m Gorman hands, and it was an easy 
ta.sk to transport an army into the capital ot the 
Duchy and announce its annexation tor the 
purposes of the wai 

There wero other points m the German 
railway policy before the war to which atten- 
tion should be directed to show the determina- 
tion to be ready for war, although it was 
known, m the phraso used by Sir James Yoxall, 
that in the months preceding the outbreak 
of hostilities “ grass grew hay-high between 
the rails of the tew French strategic rail- 
ways ” The same writer furnished some 
striking information as to what the Germans 
had been doing m constructing railways 
through the volcanic province of the Eifol, just 
inside the German frontier. Ten years ago the 
railway was a simple single line, but by the 
time war w r as declared it had been straightened, 
doubled, and throughout its steeper gradients 
flattened , in. certain sections it had been 
tripled and quadrupled, and sidings, absurdly 
large for the trading or social needs of the 
population, ivere laid out near any railway 
station which was in flat open country and itself 


situated on level ground with plenty ot spurn 
in the vicinity of the station At Gerolstem, 
a village with 1,200 inhabitants, sidings suitable 
tor the traffic ot a large town had been laid out 
A marked feature of German railways was that 
there wore very few'- heavy gradients, and that 
on many of the mam lines there was not a single 
tunnel. That routes had been selected lor 
the railways which presented so ieu' natural 
obstacles was a great advantage as long as the 
railways remained in German possession, but m 
the event of invasion, which a. military Power 
such as Germany probably never contemplated 
when laying out the railway system, it would 
clearly be very difficult for German armies in 
retreat to damage the railways to an extent 
wlucli would prevent their use by an invading 
army for anything more than a short period 
Tt may be pointed out that even during peace 
time German railways were administered by 
military methods On ttie mobilisation ot the 
army they w ere immediately takon over by the 
military authorities, under the guidance of the 
Railw ays Section of the' Great General Staff. 
The German railway administration was of 
a somewhat complicated character, but the 
Imperial Government had always possessed 
arbitrary powers m connexion with railway 
construction, and it. had bom no unusual cir- 
cumstance tor military lines to bo constructed 
through territory in opposition to the will of 



GERMANS OVERCOMING DIFFICULTIES CAUSED BY BROKEN BRIDGES. 
' . Transporting engines and rolling Stock by pontoon across a river in Russia. 
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the inhabitants To such a degree of complete- 
ness had tho (Jen nan t.nhvay organization been 
brought that rules had been framed before the 
wai governing the administration of railways 
in loieign countries v\ Inch were occupied by the 
(J err nail army. 

No doubt many fine feats in transport w ere 
achieved by German railways during the war, 
but some of the stones concerning the rapid 
movement of troops from east to west or the 
converse which were published in the Press 
were obvious exaggerations. There is a limit 



& 


m transportation ol wJuili e\oi\ pr.utiv.il 
railway man is fully aware, and -mine ot tli>* 
performances with which rumour credit! d flu 
German railway organization were ot an im- 
possible character One tine ,u hunt men l , 
however, stands to the credit of Von llinden- 
burg who, m spite ot the handicap ol an iv< un- 
naissance, succeeded by tlie transfer ot a. 
large force horn the Cracow and t Von si uehau 
districts m effecting a surprise upon the Ku-w.m 
forces m the neighbourhood ot Ixahsch lu a 
period ot lour ilavs Aon llmdenbuig trans- 
ported a force of nearly 400.0(10 nu n over a, 
distance ot 200 miles The hut that it took 
four days to move this army over a eompuiu 
tnely short distance, although in itself a good 
pcrformanco, gave ail index to the time ninth 
would be occupied m transferring any laim 
body of troops from the eastern to the western 
front, a journey which in peace times occupied 
about twenty hours by express train and wlnt h, 
even when the necessary rolling slock had boon 
assembled at the point of departure, a long and 
wearisome business m itself, would under 
military traflic conditions take many tunes as 
long. Even when credit is given for all the 
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TRANSPORTING A BRITISH TWELVE-INCH GUN. 


advantage which followed the fact that Ger- 
many was fighting on interior fines, a majority 
of the stories which gamed currency at various 
times during the war may be relegated to tho 
same category as that of the transport of a 
Russian army through England. 

The French railway system, although it was 
not constructed for strategic purposes, was 
admirably adapted for the rapid transport of 
troops and material of war. The lines along 
the eastern frontier from Boulogne, through 
Amiens, Tergnier, Laon, Reims and Verdun 
e ommanded th e German f r onti er and th at thr on g] i 
Cambrai and Mons to Brussels enabled troops, 
to be transported to the Belgian frontier. 
These, however, were commercial railways, not 
strategic m the ordinary meaning of the word, 
nor was the frontier, as was the case with 
Germany, a maze of railways w’hose only 
functions were that of army transport. Under 
normal peace conditions the French railways 
were under the control of the Minister of Public 
Works, but as was the case in Great Britain, 
they were automatically taken over by the 
Government on the outbreak of war. 

It will bo interesting to show m some detail 
how the French railways were managed during 
the war. The whole of the railways were 
operated under the condition even in times of 
peace that if the Government required to 
transport troops and supplies to any point on 
any railway system the Company must imme- 
diately place all its facilities at the service of 
the State. ' As this obligation had existed for 
a period of forty years a permanent military 
organization, was in existence whose duties 
were to prepare the railways for service in time 



of war According to an account <£ the 
system, in force which appeared in the Journal 
Jes Turns potls, each of the large railways had 
attached to it a Committee of two, known as 
tho Commission do Rescan, compcsed of a 
technical member, usually tho general manager 
of the railway, and a military member, who 
was a high officer of the general staff nominated 
by the Minister of War. The duties of this 
Committee were to investigate m all its bearings 
in the light of strategic requirements the manner 
m which the railway could be utilized for tho 
purposes oi war In addition io the Com- 
missions do Rosea 1 1 a Military Railways Com- 
mittee had been created m the year lh98. 
This Committee, which was presided over by 
the Chief of tho General Staff, consist! d of six 
military officers of high rank, three representa- 
tives of the Ministry of Public Works, and tho 
members of tho Commissions of the different 
railways. The functions of tins Committer 
were mainly advisory, but it sat in judgment 
on all questions relating to military transport, 
and assented or dissented from measure* 
proposed by the Com missions de Reseau. 

Special regulations affecting railway em- 
ployees came into force on the declaration of 
war. These provided that when a railwayman 
was called to the colours he was mobilized as a 
railwayman, and the working of this system 
was successfully tested during the I’aiiway 
strike of 1910, the railway men being then called 
out under mart al law. On the first day of 
mobilization the railways were required to 
place at the disposal of the military authorities 
the whole of their transport facilities either over 
the whole of the systems or on, certain specified 
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routes. The railway system of France was on 
mobilization divided into two zones which, 
although administered by different authorities, 
were both under military control The army 
zone was placed under the control of the 
Commander-In-Chief of the armies in the field, 
to whose staff was attached an officer whose 
status was that of Manager of the army railways. 
This zone was subdivided into the sections of 
line which were within and without the actual 
sphere of military operations Withm the zone 
of actual field operations the service was con- 
ducted by military units, while the sections of 
lino outside that area were manned by the 
employees of the company who were mobilized 
under a territorial system for that purpose. 
The other railway zone, known as the interior 
zone, was under the direction of the Munster of 
War, who gave authority to the Commission 
de Beseau of each railway to carry out execu- 
tive functions, each of the two members of the 
Committee retaining individual responsibility, 
the military momber being entrusted with 
military measures, and the technical member 
bomg charged with the provision of rolling 
stock and other technical requirements. 

While precedence was given to the transport 
of troops and materials of war, provision was 
also made for the carriage of food- stuffs and 
general commercial merchandise. Within the 
army zone ordinary traffic was entirely sus- 
pended except on the order of the Commander - 
in-Chief. In the interior zone ordinary passen- 
ger and goods traffic was carried according to 
the conditions prescribed by the Minister of 
War, who had the power after mobilization and 
concentration were completed to authorize the 
partial or complete resumption of ordinary 
passenger and freight traffic. 

. « The French Army at the outset of the war 
was undouhtedly under the handicap of having 



than Germany Tbo deficioiuw w 1 o a certain 
extent remedied during the pi ogress ot the w«u 
Tlio French had a valuable asset, m a. fine corps 
ot rail vi a v engineers, and m connection with the 
repair of railways damaged during the march 
on Pans and the subsequent advance I he 
services of British railway men uoic requisi- 
tioned both for this repau work and for the 
building of now lines 

An account ot the fine work clone on I ho 
French railways during the early days <>l the 
war was furnished by the French authorities, 
and the report indicated with what lemarkablo 
precision the transport system w or keel (ts 
first great task was the transport of the 
“ troupes de couverturo,” the army sent to the 
frontier to meet the first shock of the enemy, 
a proceeding which enabled the mobilization of 
the mam armies to bo earned out undisturbed 

This was the work of the first department ot t lie 
three heads into which the French tr import, sei- 
viee was divided. The second department was 
charged with the regular supply of men, horses, 
provisions, ammunition and material to tho 
armies m the field. The third department was 
responsible for the transport ot troops from ono 
part of the theatre of war to another where 
their presence would contribute to tho success 
of an operation The transport of the “ troupes 
de couverturo ” commenced on the evening ot 
July 31, 1914, and was completed on August 3 
at noon without any delag cither m the depar- 
ture or arrival of trains, and before any of thr 
ordinary services had been suspended Ni arl v 
600 trains ivere required on the Eastern system 
alone, and tho merit of this fine feat m trans- 
portation was enhanced by the fact that the 
transport of troops m connection with thr 
general mobilization commenced on August 
and was, therefore, partially concurrent with the 
movement of the first armies to the frontier. 
The transports needed for the concentration of 
the armies generally commenced on August 5, 
the most urgent period ending on August 12. 
During these eight clays no fewer than 2,500 
trains were dispatched, of which only 20 were 
subjected to slight delays, and during a period 
of fourteen days nearly 4,500 trains were 
dispatched, and in addition 250 trains loaded 
with siege supplies for the fortresses. These 
excellent Tesults of French railway organization 
were rendered the more noteworthy from the. 
fact that the .original destinationof four army J 
corps -was changed ..after mobilization ■ had. 1 

! conhhehcedi ■ ,< a-! , ; .7 ' •' > h 
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ITALIAN SOLDIERS LEAVING FOR THE FRONT. 
The last few moments before departure. 


In the transport of troops from one part of 
the theatre of operations to another some 
remarkable performances were accomplished, by 
French railways. During the French offensive 
in Lorraine and Belgium in August, 1914, at 
which time the transport in France of the British 
Exp edittonary Force had also to be undertaken, 


during the retreat beyond the Maine, and the 
subsequent advance, and again at the time of 
the extension of the left of the armies operating 
in France to the North Sea, over 70 divisions 
were moved by railway from one point to 
another, the journeys varying in length from 
60 to 360 miles, and necessitating the employ- 
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WRECKED BY BELGIAN ENGINEERS. 

German soldiers repairing a train that was overturned on the line to obstruct the advance in It 

of the German Army. 


ment of over 6,000 trains. The report which 
made these facts public rightly attributed a large 
measure of the success attained by the Allied 
armies to the maimer in which the railway 
ti'ansport pioblcm was solved, and m particular 
assigned to the railway arm the main credit for 
the erecting of the impassable barrier against 
which the enemy made his vain attacks m 
Flanders. 

With regard to the ordmarv transport 
service of the Army winch was directed from 
the control stations on the railways, as de- 
scribed m Chapter LXXIT. dealing with the 
feeding of the Army, this worked with perfect 
regularity from the beginning of the war. 
Daring the retreat on Paris tho control stations 
had to provide for all sorts of unforeseen needs, 
such as the removal of military and other stores, 
of the inhabitants from abandoned towns, and 
the withdrawal of French and Belgian railway 
rolling stock. In doing these things ample 
proof was given of the skill with which the 
organization had been worked out. Magnifi- 
cent service was rendered by the French 
railways from the first day of v! r ar. 

In regard to railway facilities for the move- 
ment of troops, Russia was throughout the war 
at a great disadvantage as compared with 
Germany. She was, when war was declared, 
engaged in . the building of certain strategic 
. lines to the German frontier, and it was soug- 
- gested that one of the reasons fpr the selection 
", r ,vi 1914 as the year When the War cloud should 
burst was - the need for making war on Russia 



completed The figures m the table on 
160 show the disparity of the Russian i\ 
system m comparison with that of the on 
The Russian system had its focus at Me 
and the German frontiei was by no mear 
served. There was a line from Mosci 
Warsaw and Brest, a railway from Peti 
to Warsaw, a railway from Wilna mtc 
Prussia, and the Kursk, Ivrow-Lembur 
Odessa-Lemburg lines. In Poland the 
railways were those between Thom, K 
Grancia to Warsaw, and Grancia, Ivai 
to Warsaw, with various branch line 
comparison with conditions on the G 
side of the frontier there u as a lame 
absence of rail transport for the armies 
Tsar. It was, as previously stated, the si 
railway facilities on the German side 
Poland border which enabled Von Hindi 
to effect his first great concentration f 
attack on Kaliseh. When Poland and 
were at last invaded by the Austro-G 
armies a good deal of the advantage of | 
possession of certain railways was lost 
to the difference m gauge between the C 
and Russian systems, which prevented t 
traffic from Germany, and, as the R 
removed the rolling stock when the tim 
for them to t retreat, the possession oj 
lines was made a still more barren asset 
German Army. - - , 

It is true that the , German railwa; 
y provided 'convertible, aWes fop spine 
k rollingsfpckto enable themi to employ A 
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corps of engineers was set to work to build 
new lines of standard gauge, tor which purpose 
some of the Belgian railways were taken up 
and the material transported to Russia. The 
break of gauge w r as, however, a serious dis- 
advantage to the Russian and German 
armies m turn when invading the other’s 
territory 

In the early stages of the war. when the 
French Army w'as being beaten back on Pans, 
it was the heroic efforts of the Russian railway 
men which saved the military situation With 
ft greater rapidity than could possibly have 
been expected, and at a moment w hen Germany, 
deeming any immediate Russian offensive im- 
possible, was seeking to deal a smashing blow 
in the west, a Russian army appeared on the 
banks of the Niemen and the Vistula and 
invaded East Prussia In spite of the counter- 
blow which, owing to superior railway facilities, 
Germany w r as able to make, now forces were 
poured without cessation along the Russian 
railways, and enabled the Army of tlio Tsar to 
apply a pressure winch was one of the decisive 
factors m arresting the blow' aimed at the heart 
of France. When all the circumstances are 


taken into account, this was one of the gieatest 
railway achievements of the war. 

The employment of the railways as an 
adjunct to military stiategy by Italy, although 
of the first importance, was restricted by the 
mountainous character of the frontier where 
the Italian and Austrian forces first made 
contact. The accompanying map shows the 
principal railways on the northern frontier of 
Italy. Free use was made of the direct Milan- 
Udmo and the Milan-Codoyno-Padua- Udine 
route, and the railways from Verona to Fran- 
zenfeste, and that from the latter place to 
Yillaeh. The possession of the latter line 
through the mountains was, indeed, essential 
to a successful offensive, as these northern 
lines were in direct rail communication with 
Austrian and German railways, and it was 
through tlieui that if Italy lost tho offensive 
an enemy might descend m force on the 
Italian northern plains with little hope of help 
coming from France 

The railway links with the French armies 
wore tho single line along the sea coast to 
Nice and the railway from Turin through 
the Mont Coins Tunnel. It v„as plain to the 
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RUSSIA: CONVEYING A GERMAN ENGINE ON THE RUSSIAN RAILWAYS. 
The gauge is too broad for German trains to run on. 


military authorities tha,t for any active co- 
operation. between the Italian and the 
French armies it would be necessary to rely on 
sea transport. 

The need for securing possession of tho 
frontier railways was therefore urgent. It is 
true that they could not, owing to the 
fact that for long distances the railways 
were single lines, separated from each other 
by difficult country, give to the military 
force m possession any great power of con- 
centration, which is the function of railways 
m war, hut once these lines were m Italian 
hands there was little chance of a successful 
Austrian offensive. To gain, the mountain lines 
a rapid blow was necessary, as the railway 



facilities possessed by Austria were ninth 
superior to those of Italy, and would urulei 
normal conditions have enabled an Austrian 
force to be concentrated on the frontier before 
Italy w a-, ready to parry the blow The military 
organization knew the disadvantage under 
which it stood m relation to transport m 
comparison with the enemy, and took steps to 
counter it by a determined stroke at tho 
frontier railways. Since the year 1905 the 
majority of the Italian lines had been under 
State control, but little or no building of 
strategic lines was undertaken by the Govern- 
ment. although considerable sums were ex- 
pended in improvement of and additions to 
rolling stock, and in converting some of the 
single railways into double line tracks. During 
the war the railways were operated under 
military control on methods which differed only 
in detail from those already described. 

The campaign in the Balkans focussed attention 
on other railway systems of Europe. There were 
several important main lines of railways for the 
possession of which the, struggle in the Balkans 
was forced by the Germanic Powers. It will be 
noted that ordinary methods, of communication 
, ■ were few in number, the difficulties which faced 
railway construction hCing'such as could only he 
/overcome by.weaithy countries.. The natural 
’ - obstacles Which the armies ht the; field had to ' 

, ft ' , , j "i y.i'p’ r 1 '> ' , 1 - ,< 
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As was pointed out by a correspondent of the 
staff magazine of the Great Eastern Railway, 
which published a series ot articles on the War, 
the mountain ranges in the .Balkans were so 
closely connected that the construction of roads 
which coidd be used by largo armies was 
practically impossible. From the Adriatic 
Coast to the River Vardar, from the River 
Vardar to the River Mcsla, and from the River 
Mesta to the River Mantza, owing to the trend 
of the mountains north by south, communica- 
tion from east to west was very difficult The 
Transylvanian Alps and the Balkans formed an 
almost impenetrable barrier, and from the 
mountain ranges umiavigable winding rivers 
presented frequent obstacles to an army on the 
march. These natural conditions very much 
enhanced the military value of tlio railways, 
and explained why any destruction of railway 
bridges or of the permanent way hampered the 
pursuing forces more than would have been 
the case in less difficult country. The groat 
high road along the valleys of the Morava and 
the Mantza connecting Central Europe and 
Asia through Constantinople was selected as 
the route that the railway from Vienna to 
Constantinople should follow. The important 
line from Laibach and Budapest entered Serbia 
at Belgrade by a bridge across the Save, and 
was thence carried down the valley to the 
heart of Serbia at Nish. The Nissava was 
traversed through a remarkable gorge by Pirot, 
Serbia’s eastern gate, and the railway builders 
entered Bulgaria between the mountains of 



Zanbrod. The succeeding seetion to the 
Vakarel Pass, was built over the plateau leading 
to Sofia, and w r as then constructed along the 
Mantza, through Mustapha Pasha, the Turkish 
junction. At this point the railway emerged 
from the mountain ranges wlncli had been 
entered at Nish, the succeeding section of the 
line followed the River Ergene and making the 
passage of the famous lines of Tchataldja 
entered Constantinople. 

It is not surprising that, hemmed in as they 
were on the sea, the Germanic Powers should 
seek to open up coimnunication with Con- 
stantinople. It was realized at the outset of 
the Balkan campaign that an army which could 
cross the Danube a,nd gain a footing on the high 
side of the river at Belgrade could obtain 
possession of the railway as far as Nish, if it 
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Mas in sufficient, force to drive the .Serbian. 
Army into the mountains, and protect the 
bridges, three in number, between Belgrade 
and Nish The possession of Nish, the natural 
centre of Serbia, was vital to the success of the 
plans of the invader, as it gave into his hands 
not merely the Oriental "Railway as far as Nish, 
but the railways up the Timok to the 
Roumanian iiontier, and the lines going south 
to Uskub, Monastic and .Salonika 

Much interest attached to the Salonika-Nish 
section of the line, as it was by means of this 
railway that the Anglo-Briti&h forces landed 
at Salonika might hope to effect a junction with 
the Serbian Army. It M T as only a single line 
railway, partly m Serbian and paitly in Greek 
territory, and, ajiart from the political question 
which arose out of Greek ownership ot the 
.Salonika section, the capacity of this Unc of 
railway for transporting troops and material 
became of vital importance to the cause of the 
Allies. Vulnerable points on the line were the 
four bridges winch carried the line over the 
Vardar between Salonika and Barna Between 
the latter place and Uskub there na» fairly 
open country m which to operate, and the 
River Vardar afforded the railway some 
protection from Bulgarian raids. "Uskub and 
Velos were, however, uncovered at other points 
between Kara Dagh and Veles, and tins section 
of the railway eould also be used for an attack 
on Sofia by way of Kostendil. 

Turning to the Bulgarian railw ays, Adrianople 
assumed importance as the Bulgarian terminus 
on the through route. Another link m the 
system was the line from Dedeagatoh, trams 
on which were shelled from the roadstead 
by the Allied Fleet operating in near "Eastern 
waters. North of the Balkans was the lino 
to Varna on the Black Sea. a port which 
received the attentions of Russian warships, 
with connections to Nieopoh and Rustchuk 
on the Danube. The line to the last-named 
place from Varna was built by an English 
company, and was the first of the Balkan 
ratlw ays 

The long cherished dream of making an 
attack on Egypt through the Suez Canal was 
intimately linked up with the provision of 'the 
necessary railway transport. The fine use 
which was made of the railways m the early 
part of the war doubtless led the German 
military party to the view that the transport 
difficulties of an attack on Egypt had been 
•exaggerated; and that a great deal eoujd be, 



accomplished by mean.', of the lines which 
had already been constructed Hmdenburg 
w'as credited with the statement that the 
organization of the railway weapon had solved 
the problem oi waging successful war over long 
distances. Distance, however, was not the 
real difficulty m the < iw* of the 1 projected grand 
attack on Egypt The question to be answered 
was the extent to which the existing railways, 
aided by light railways, eould lie expanded to 
make possible the tiansjioit across the desert 
oi a large and well-equipped force The 
choice of Meissner Pasha, the German builder 
of the Uedjaz and Bagdad Raihvays, to super- 
\m* the railway preparations for this advance 
Mas an intimation of the extent to which the 
idea of making a successful attack on Egypt 
had taken root in. German military circles. 



IN THE AUSTRIAN LINES. 

An Austrian General’s car used for quick transit 
from the Base to the lines occupied by his army. 

Before the European War indicated the exact 
character of the services which railways could 
give to an advancing army, it had been imagined 
that an almost prohibitive amount of railway 
construction must precedo an Egyptian cam- 
paign from Turkey. It may be taken for 
granted that Meissner Pasha was not misled 
by the fact that the small forces used for the 
first imasion of Egypt succeeded in crossing 
the desert. That M r a% a feat which had been 
accomplished before. No doubt if he could 
have had his way, and the necessary tinie had 
been available, Meissner would not only have 
undertaken the construction of light railways 
across the desert, but the doubling of a large 
mileage of the single track line from Hedjaz to 
Damascus, of the railway from Damascus to 
Aleppo, as well as of the Bagdad railway from 
Aleppo to the Bosphorus. These were am- 
bitious plans and would have involved the 
driving of important - tunnels through 1 ' -the 
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IN NORTHERN FRANCE. 

French Soldiers cutting out chalk for roadmaking. 


Taunts and Amanus ranges, if the tremendous 
handicap of breaking bulk in the transport of 
supplies was to be overcome. Whatever 
might be the case in the future, it seemed 
certain to those acquainted with local con- 
ditions that, any force advancing on the Suez 
Canal from Turkey, while it might succeed in 
drawing its food supplies from Asia Minor, 
would have to he munitioned from Europe, 
a circumstance which opened up a new problem, 
that of dealing with the munition traffic on the 
single line from Constantinople to the frontier 
of Palestine This was the situation from the 
railway standpoint which had to be faced by 
those responsible for attacking any force on the 
Suez Canal. 


in spite of the slow start. Even the bitterest 
critic, however, always modified his con- 
demnation of our unreadiness for war by 
excepting from it the Navy, which from the 
first day of war assumed command of the 
seas To the Navy should have been added the 
railways, which were placed on a war footing 
by the stroke of the pen which gave notice 
of Government control, and which immediately 
put into practice plans which had been devised, 
tested, and perfected during long years of peace. 

It will not be without interest to give an 
account of the steps which enabled the radu a_v s 
in a day to become efficient instruments of 
military transport. 

Immediately following the declaration of 


In England, despite the absence of strategic 
lines, tho railways did excellent work, the 
railway interests of the nation being the one 
great business undertaking to give efficient 
and loyal war service without , the prospect 
of a penny of extra profit for the proprietors. 
The scale of payment to the railways was based 
on the earnings in a normal period before the 
war, although it soon became common know- 
ledge that with depleted staffs the railways 
were carrying far more traffic both in pas- 
sengers and goods than in years of, peace. 


war the Government, exercising the powers 
it possessed under the Regulation of the 
Forces Act, took possession of the railway 
system of Great Britain — but not ot Ireland. 
The control was exercised through an Execu- 
tive Committee, which was composed of General 
Managers of the various railway companies. 
The President of the Board of Trade was 
the official Chairman, but to Sir H. A. Walker, 
the General Manager of the London and South 
Western Railway, was entrusted the Acting 
Chairmanship. The task of the executive 


It was a ready criticism during the war that 
Great Britain — not by any means for the first 
time in her history — had been, eaught by the 
, enemy in a state of unpreparedness for the 
struggle that was thrust upon her. Nobody 
' ever, really questioned the truth of the criticism , 
, or , the ability of the nation toVtvin through 


was to operate the whole of the railways of 
the country as one undertaking, or, as it was 
expressed in , the public announcement, - ‘ ‘ the 
railways, locomotives, rolling stock, and staff 
shall, be used, as one complete unit in the best, 


* ji (r/ j.y \ ""hVh ‘hy 
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The Executive Committee was not as many 
believed a new body, it having existed m the 
form of a War Railway Council for some years 
past. It was this Council which had drawn 
up plans which were to be put into operation 
m the event of Great Britain being involved 
m a European war Nor had the subject 
escaped attention in earlier years. As long 
ago os 1865 the Engineer and Railway 
Staff Corps came into being This corps 
was formed with the object of directing the 
application of skilled labour and of railway 
transport to the purposes of national defence, 
and for preparing plans to meet the direct 
shock of war. Even when the Territorial force 
was created, the Engineer and Railway Staff 
Corps, although merged in the Royal Engineers 
of the Territorial Force, remained under the 
administration of the War Office. The corps, 
as originally constituted, was composed of a 
certain number of engineers, several of the 
great contractors, and the general managers 
of the principal railways, the contractors 
forming what was known as the “ Labour 
Branch ” of the Corps. It was intended that 
in the event of war the officers of this corps, 
acting under the direction of the military 
authorities, would superintend the working 
of the railways, and it was hoped that by 
making the best use of the organization and 
resources available no difficulty would be 
experienced m concentrating a considerable 
body of troops within a brief period upon any 
point of the coast which might be threatened 


by a foe The npiut which had been infused 
into these early plans to repel invasion was 
present m the British railway organization 
when the war cloud burst m 1 914, and the cruder 
plans of the Victorian era had been worked out 
and peiiected when King Geoige, the grandson 
of the Gieat Queen, saw Ins Empire plunged 
into war. 

In a lecture which the late Sir George Findlay 
delivered before the School of Military Engi- 
neering, tins eminent railway manager pub upon 
record the duties of railways in tunc of war. 
There would be general agreement with the 
statement that in Groat Britain, where the 
whole of the railways had been constructed by 
private enterprise, the antecedent conditions 
differed so widely from those obtaining on tlic 
Continent that any such arrangements as had 
been devised in Germany, Austria, France or 
Italy would be inapplicable. Hence the de- 
cision to give the State the powers of control 
embodied m the provisions of the Act of 1888, 
and the drawing up of plans by which the 
Executive Committee, who were all Lieutenant- 
Colonels m tho Railway Staff Corps, should 
operate the whole of the railways under the 
direction of the military authorities as a single 
system. 

It would be more correct to write that the 
railways were during the war administered, not 
by the Government, but for the Government, 
the management of the railways and the Staff 
control bemg the same as in the days of peace. 
Orders for necessary facilities were issued by 
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BRITISH MOTOR TRANSPORT IN FRANCE: 


the TiauspuiL Depait molt of tin* War Office 
and the Railway Executive furnished the trains 
The only thing which the public noted during 
the early days of the war w as that the railways 
were placed under military guard— an essential 


precaution — and that the number of trains 
carrying troops increased Otherwise — excopt 
for a rise m the percentage of trams which did 
not keep tune — there was no public incon- 
venience Behind the scenes, however, all 
grades of railway men, from the members of the 
Executive down to the humbler members of tho 
uniform and clerical staffs, were passing through 
days and nights of stress The outbreak of war 
w as a bolt out of the blue ; the holiday traffic 
was at the flood and simultaneously with the 
extra call on the railway for transport facilities 
there was an appreciable reduction of staff 
owing to the return to the colours of the large 
number of railway reserves and the enlistment 
of the new armies. The number withdrawn 
from railway service by the call of the Army 
and Navy, was even before Lord Derby's great 
recruiting effort over 100,000, and it became 
. necessary after a certain' period, in order to 
^ensure the efficient working of the.Whvays, ,to 
forbid>tlie. ; enlistmeht df'^lwaymen. ’/> ’* - ^ 




t „ *1,", , * 




It was a great national asset when war was 
declared that British railways were ready to 
put mto practice tho programme oi working 
which had been evolved by the War Radw.n 
Council Everything worked smoothly from 
the first day of w ar 

The elaborate arrangements winch had been, 
made m advance for troop transport were soon, 
put to the test, for the decision to send an 
Expeditionary Force to tho Continent was taken 
immediately and the w ork of transporting tins 
force to the port of embarkation put in hand 
at once. Southampton, which had been 
similarly ubed in the South African War, was 
selected as the port for this purpose. That the 
work was well done by the railways the public 
knew later from the public statements of Lord 
Kitchener and Sir John ( French. The actual 
words used when the work of placing our first 
little army by the side of the French forces had 
been accomplished should be put on record, for 
the appreciation had been well earned. , 

’ Lord Kitchener wrote t " ‘'The railway com- < 
pames, in the aH-iinportant matter b£ transport 
facilities, have more than." justified the complete 
! ; confidence j^osed’.hT' ' 

•A aggrades 'of : taii\yiy 


theih by ;the' : War ' Office,. ; 5 - 
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THE PETROL-DRIVEN LORRY. 

with untiring energy and patience. And it is 
well to repeat that the conveyance of our troops 
across the Channel was accomplished, thanks 
to the cordial cooperation of the Admiralty, 
with perfect smoothness and without any un- 
toward incident whatever.” 

Sir John French added his word of praise. 
He wrote from France under date September 9, 
1914 : 

“ The transport of the troops from England 
both by sea and rail was effected in the best 
possible order and without a check Each unit 
arrived at its destination in this country weT 
within the scheduled time.” 

A surprising fact not brought out in either of 
these testimonies -was the secrecy which 
shrouded the whole of this important operation. 
Many hundreds, indeed thousands, of those 
engaged on the railways must have known of 
the work which v as being done, and yet it was 
stated on good authority that in spite of the 
wide knowledge of the transport work in railway 
circles, and in a community which at that time 
at least was teeming with spies, the first know- 
ledge which Germany had of the transference 
of , the British forces overseas was when they 
, found their army corps opposed by Sir John 



French’s army during the historic retreat from 
Mons. 

The transport of the Expeditionary Force to 
the Continent was only the beginning of a period 
of enormous demands on the railways for facili- 
ties for the movement of troops, supplies, 
provisions, horses, mules and equipment of all 
descriptions. 

Of this early work and of some of the subse- 
quent services given to the military and naval 
authorities an excellent account was given in the 
special supplements issued by the Railway News. 
It was impossible, however, for the full story of 
the work of British railways m the war to bo 
then put on record, if only for the reason that 
the period of greatest demand on the Railway 
Executive for transport facilities came some- 
what late in the war. That an organization 
which had never contemplated having to 
move armies of the size which were ultimately 
raised should have come so successfully through 
the ordeal without inflicting greater inconveni- 
ence on the non-military portion of the com- 
munity was a wonderful achievement for which, 
owing to the secrecy which veiled the military 
traffic, full credit was never given. 

Figures could he quoted which would give, an - 
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index at least to tho vast \ oh une of traffic 
handled, but they would furnish nothing more 
thim the dry bones of the narrative. It would 
he foolish, however, for the historian to attempt 
to rid himself altogether of the meubus of 
statistics. Thus 111 the first five months of war 
the London and South Western Railway pro- 
vided nearly 15,000 special trains for the naval 
and military traffic Tho strategical position 
of this Company’s lines, the fact that the port 
of Southampton, owned and managed by the 
Company, was an important port of embarka- 
tion, and that so many military camps had been 
established on this system, accounted for this 
large volume of traffic Other railways also 
provided many thousands of special trains 
during the same period. On the small Bi lghton 
Company’s system 4,400 such trains were 
required, and even tho Metropolitan Railway 
passed over its lines during the five months in 
question nearly 2,750 troop trains That meant 
in the case of the London and South Western 
Railway the running of 100 special trams every 
twenty-four hours m addition to a vast volume 
of ordinary traffic The fact that such a feat 
was possible, and moreover that every one of 
these trams reached its destination at or before 
schedule time, constituted an achievement of 


which the Railway Executive had eveiy reason 
to be pioud On the drear. Western ay-tem 
during tho first seven months of the war no 
fewer than 6 08-1 special military tiams had t<> 
be provided, apart from the veiy great amount 
of military traffic carried in ordinary trains 
The Great Eastern Railway during the same 
period was called upon to put into its time-table 
over 3,000 military and naval trains, repre- 
senting a considerable daily average. Tho 
Company also converted its hotel at Harwich, 
winch fortunately had been reopened short lv 
before the war, mto a military hospital. In 
the case of the Great Northern Railway, while 
no actual figures w r ere available, a groat many 
troop trains passed over the system, and tho 
Company, which carried an enormous traffic 
to and from the London docks, handled moie 
wagons at the London end of the system than 
at any previous period m its history. In 
addition to what might be regarded as the 
normal increase in both troop and horse traffic, 
an increase w Inch made the running of thousands 
of special trains necessary, the Lane a dure and 
Yorkshire Railway had its accommodation 
severely taxed by the activity ot the Yorkshire 
w >ollen trade and the partial renewal of the 
cotton trade in East Lancashire. Many other 
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WATER BY RAIL. 

A special on the French railway carrying water to the tr-oops in the trenches. 


details and figure could lie quoted, hut these 
may serve as an index to a traffic intensity 
which had never before been approached on 
British railways. Yet it must be confessed 
that bulk figures ot this .sort, howe\ er 
instructive in a general way, would have no 
meaning unless the reader could analyse them 
and split them up into the component ceaseless 
activities which they re res nted. They unpin d 
that more traffic was being handled on British 
railways than at any previous period of their 
history, that reinforcements were being rushed 
to the front to aid the original gallant little 
army, that wounded were being brought back 
to hospitals m England, that a vast tonnage of 
food for the feeding of the army, more artillery, 
moi'e munitions, more material of war of all 
descriptions for both the army and the navy 
were daily passing over the railways mto the 
theatre of war. 

Subsidiary causes also contributed to the 
pressure on the resources of the railways. It 
was not merely Government traffic which 
caused that congestion of the railways with 
which the Railway Executive wrestled with 
such success : there were other traffic demands, 
and these coming on top of naval and mihtary 
requirements made necessary the provision of 
new sidings for marshalling and storage pur- 
poses. There was also much traffic ordinarily 
carried fry sea which was thrust on the rail* 


way-; This was a direct result first of the 
closing of certain ports to ordinary traffic, 
and, secondly, of the tremendous rise m 
freights. To take only one ease : it w as 
stated m the railway Press at the time that 
coal for London and the south of England 
which w as usually water-borne was carried 
by the railways during the war in very great 
quantities, the tonnage conveyed by one of 
the larger railways to places m the metropolitan 
area exceeding tho normal tonnage by one- 
third. This was quite a normal rate of increase. 
Was it to be wondered that there was congestion 
in various quarters, especially at junctions and 
exchange stations ? The surprise was that the 
handling of ordinary traffic was not at times 
entirely suspended, and it is but fair that the 
extra work thrown on the railways in dealing 
with the ordinary demands of the mercantile 
community while meeting without delay urgent 
Government commands should be recorded 
What has been already written refers to the 
broad general principles on which railways 
were employed in the war, the measures adopted 
in connexion with mobilization and concentra- 
tion of the armies ; what ought to be regarded 
as the mam line traffic of the military railways. 
In the actual fighting zone the work which had 
to be carried out was of a somewhat different 
and certainly of a more strenuous character. 
Just as on an ordinary railway in days of peace 
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BRITISH TROOPS IN THE BALKANS. 
On the way to the fighting line. 


the area of dense traffic is on the lines which 
converge towards great centres of population, 
so it was at the front to which the many 
millions of troops converged that the railway 
problem was most acute. Here, where the 
Kailway Transport Officers had control of what 
might be termed the local traffic of the war, 
men of whose activities the public knew 
nothing grappled with a great task The 
work was of a character to call for the services 
of men skilled m railway traffic management. 
The French authorities had the advantage that 
all the radwaymen were automatically enlisted 
for the period of the war, and were available 
wherever then* services were reqmred ; the 
British Army was fortunate in having attracted 
so large a number of railwaymen to the colours. 

Transport in the case of the British forces 
was not a simple matter. An account of that 
part of the -work connected with the provision- 
ing of the Army was given in an earlier chapter. 
The story there told indicated the difficulties 
arising out of the need for dealing with trans- 


ratlw&ys oi the Empire had answered the call — 
in the war zone he was merely a more or lo-.s 
subordinate officer of the railway transport, 
responsible to his superiors for a link m the 
chain of communication which must never 
break, or he would be broken with it. There 
was no room m this service for inefficients. 

The mam work of such an officer, who was 
invariably understaffed, was to take hold at 
the particular point on the railway to which he 
had been ordered and perform miracles. He 
had to deal with a never-ending stream of men 
and guns, horses and mules, stores and 
materials, until he gained the impression that 
the populous places of the earth had been 
denuded to form the procession of men he 
passed on, and that the workshops of a nation 
were pouring their production along his par- 
ticular piece of line. He had not only to 
regulate trains, but to manage men, to under- 
stand how to deal with horses and mules, and 
to be familiar wnth a bewildering variety of 
articles, for which insistent demands were 


port in its three phases, tail transport m 
England, the sea carnage to the French port 
used as an overseas base, and the rail and 
mechanical transport to the front. The feeding 
of the Army was, however, only one depart- 
ment of the work of transport. The railways 
had also to provide tor a constant stream of 
troops, horses, guns, stores and equipment of 


reaching him by letter, telephone and wire. 
Even during the war in fixed positions the 
work was arduous and wearisome ; w hen active 
operations were in progress it was one long 
struggle to keep faith with his military 
superiors. Against difficulties such as those 
which enveloped transport during the retreat 
on Paris, at a time when the system had not 


all kinds. been completely organized, it was a hard fight, 

At the ends of the long line of rail com- but the men in charge withstood the strain, 

munication the strain on the transport staff The rail transport system was always harassed, 


was relaxed ; the blow fell on the Railway but never overwhelmed. A change of railhead, 

Transport Officer, whose station was anywhere orders to transport large numbers of men by 

near the, fighting line, with full force. In, civilian new routes,, the heed' to provide ' travelling < 

life the officer was probably a high railway official , facilities, for the .civilian 'population of the 1 
'v-irnen front the traffic , .department , of, all the , invaded', territory^ a" calL'to. aid , a '.dlyision’-ia'a, 
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retreat or to rush forward reinforcements to a 
point where a stand might he made , this was 
the lot of the railway transport officer. He 
often worked for twenty-two hours out of the 
twenty -four. Many qualities and gifts -were 
demanded of him If ho were an Englishman 


for a constant stream of reinonstiauce-., en- 
treaties and complaints, which lie had no means 
of evading He was there to be shot at and 
riddled by all kinds of people who wanted 
things he had not got, and by other persons 
w ho had got the tilings they did not w ant He 
had to be all things to all men , to gne to this 
man the soft answer that turned away wrath, 
and to that the decisive w ord that ended 
discussion. The fact that mattered was that 
the W'ork went on smoothly or with difficulty 
as the ease might be, and that the general high 
level of efficiency maintained had a profound 
effect on the fortunes of the campaign. 

There w as other railway work m the war zone 
apart from that of traffic regulation. This wvv-> 


ARMOURED TRAINS NEAR THE 
BATTLE-UNE. 

An Austrian train in the Eastern Campaign. 
Top picture : A British train crossing a bridge in 
East Africa. Bottom picture: Giving final instruc- 
tions to a driver in Northern France. 

serving m France he was required to speak 
fluent French and to have the command of 
several kinds of English ; he had to draw upon 
all the knowledge of railway work it was possible 
for man to acquire and to make, in addition, 
large drafts on the quality of instinct to get 
things done. When not actually engaged in 
superintendence of the traffic, he was required 
to write innumerable reports, and to answer 
perpetual inquiries as to why he had done this 
,and left undone that. His office, more often 1 
than hot a disused railway wagon, Was a target' 


rather a matter for the railway engineer. 
Broken lines had to be repaired, bridges re- 
constructed, telegraphic communication res- 
tored, light railways laid down beyond the 
limits of permanent track. It was a revelation ■ 
to those unacquainted with railway work with 
what rapidity temporary lines could be put in 
place, and even little narrow gauge trench 
railways constructed in order to lihk the actual 
front with' the complex system ,of , main and > 
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o ranch line railways on which the armies were 
based, and by which they lived and moved. 

The public m England knew little and under- 
stood less of these feverish activities. Even 
the services being rendered by the railways m 
Great Britain were never appraised at their 
real value. 

The public whose imagination was aroused 
by the fable of the Russian legions passing over 
the British railways for an unknown destination 
paid little regard to the work which passed m 
daily review before their eyes They saw 
something of it — no traveller by railway in 
England could help seeing it — but little thought 


round waiting-room fit e^, silting m groups fit lelioslmienl 
room tables, resting tiled limbs on tiucKs and tiolley- 
interminably pacing the platform in tivos and ihirri- 
Trains and soldieis, soldiers and tiains, the hem l ot t be 
boy that boats m the breasts ot all of us leaps to gto< t 
them A dozen trams roll in one aftei tho othei Hpi'f ini 
coaches bung sailois irom Devon porL returning to the 
Grand Fleet from leave Hands m pockets they swiii;. 
along the platform ns it it were falling away horn them 
like the more familiar battle deck A liiilibnv lehct 
tiam chaws in with a strangely mixed company 
Wounded soldieis homewaid bound for a buef penod ot 
convalescence, eager Tci ritounls on then wav noil h to 
say good-bye betoio leaving ioi tlie tiont. keen young 
fellows in tho now army returning to then billets foi (lie 
final stage of then tunning New contingents leap fiom 
tlie crowded eoiutlois ot otliei trains, some m kilts, 
others with the shamrock in then caps, flying men, Red 
Dross workers, eavalrv men, booted anil spuriod, men 
of tho line regiments with hands encased in -.hoep-.km 
gloves and ears deep m woollen helmets, men wit h idles 
and men with canes, men in khaki and men in blue, but 
never a red coat amongst them So tho gie.d tiain* 
come and go, are shunted and remarshalled all night long 
m this gathering -giound of the forces oil furlough Jt is 
tho halfway house between north and south, giving fie-dt 
steam to down times splashed with rain and to up trams 
plastered m snow r Iheie are two distinct service tides , 
that for the tloet is setting north , that for the annv is 
setting south Like slaps that pass m the night, solchei- 
ond sailors have just time enough to exchange signal- 
before they aie swallowed up behind thp blackened win 
dows and drawn blinds of trains which speed unseen 
through the night m war tune ” 



OFF TO THE FIRING-LINE. 

British Territorials on a railway in France. 

was given to the organization which at the 
period of intense pressure provided at, the 
appointed place the necessary engine power and 
rolling stock, with so little disturbance of 
ordinary schedules, and with a watchful eye on 
the need which might have arisen at any moment 
for having trains in readiness to transport an 
army to any threatened point on the coast. 

The picture drawn by a correspondent of 
The. Times of a night scene at one of the great 
' ; railway junctions gave a vivid impression of 
- ’ the work of the railways in troop transport : 

There ' are , times,’’ he wrote, ‘‘‘ when tho military 
' element hr so predominant that the station! looks as if it 
1 , • .wore a.etrategLC point of the first importance. « There are 
, holders rtii^stulors dampinghyit in’hobku^'haUsi/yarinng 


Before tho war had been long m progress steps 
were taken to provide facilities for both rest and 
refreshment for soldiers and sailors, who had 
frequently to wait long hours at railway 
stations for connecting trains, and in some cases 
it was possible for men in uniform to obtain a 
bed at the railway terminus 

The difficulty ot the task was greatly increased 
by the constant depletion of the railway staffs 
as more and more men flocked to tho fighting 
line, or wore lent to the French railways, and 
the news that the Executive Committee sat 
night and day at the offices m London, so that 
all requirements of the Government could 
receive immediate attention, did not come as a 
surprise The railway officials grappled with a 
complex problem m a business way, and the 
military authorities, wisely recognizing that 
while the demands were made by those trained 
in war their fulfilment was a commercial under- 
taking, left the purely transport part of the 
work where it properly belonged — in the hands 
of the railway experts. 

The results were eloquent of sound method, 
and it was not surprising that when Mr. Lloyd 
George was looking round for men wherewith 
to fill important positions at the Ministry of 
Munitions his oh bice fell in many instances on . 
highly placed railway officials. . It was one of 
the first indications' given of d desire; op, the part, 
..of, the authorities To enlisf directly in the service 
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WOUNDED FROM THE from earns* to earria* 

Aa officer of the II.A.M.C. on the tQ „ r g e nt casss. 

. nf harbour facilities the 
improvement of >-*«■ and 


ot the Government tho business training an 
instinct which it » then realized could a one 
in a war of this character ensure a success 

issue. , 

The provision of train transport wa* 
however,, a portion of the work which 
carried out by the railways. It 1 *' as * ° , , , 

, /circumstance; for the nation thafcradway en , 
prise ;had’ been so closely , associated wi f ' 

/ ' and harbour development. - ' ; X|ri the 1 *■ - * 

x 1 V Ttr '' \r’~ ’ : '/'« ,’a . 
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and. improve- v -- non 000 and 

railways tod expended between £ «' 00 ^ 0 ° w “ r 
£50 000,000 in the years preceding - 
Aa a result the Government not only acquire 
the control of the railways.but of the 

• f Vulwar decks, which are witho it riva 
u rSTworld The exrtenoe Of facilities 
far the whole i VW “ . A MgMts hips W biehtove 

- t ^rr^of 

thTworlA loading and unloading betweer 
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tiain and ship, and who (mm (‘\|ici H'UC 1 ' gained 
during the South Aineau War won? acquainted 
with uuiitary tininpoit work \va,-> a great asset 
Similar at remit und it ion, — it on a lo.ss lavish scale 
— had been provided bv the Southern r.niu ays 
Lit New haven. Folk ‘-.tone and Dovei all ol 
winch ports were available for the important 
cross -Channel oiuus On 1 he East Coast there 
w us Harwich, where t he great quay at Purkeston 
— used m pc ice time by the Continental 
fit oai no in of the Croat Eastern Railway and 
other services — was handed over to the Ad- 
miralty Further Noith tho Government Jiad 
the use of the twin putts ol Grimsby and 
Iinmuiglinm--bolh the outcome of the effort 
made by the Croat Central Railway to ovtond 
its commercial houndanos At Hull, Hartle- 
pool — the .scene of a, bombardment by 
German warship. — at AliddleGmro 1 and on 
the Tyne w ere a senes of line docks owned by 
the North Eastern Company, tho largest dock 
owning railway m tho world. Tho general use 
made of these East Coast docks by the Admiralty 
must remain a closed chapter of naval history, 
but from the purely railway aspect it should be 
recorded that it was m the warehouses of tiie 


new clock at Hull that the battalion of the 
Northumberland Fusiliers, raised and equipped 
by the North Eastern Railway from its own 
employees, were housed dm mg their tiuming. 
Good service was also rendered by the Bristol 
Channel railway ports, Newport, Cardiff, Barry, 
Swansea It, was into Newport that the- first 
German steamship to he captured after the 
outbreak of war— the Bclgia, of the Hamburg 
Amcrika line— was brought, mainly through the 
exertions of the railway official.- ft was t) pieal 
also m the use made of other railway dock 
property that owing to the congestion ot the 
regular passenger ports some, of the principal 
steamship compume- diverted then services to 
Newport, where an improvement scheme com- 
pleted on the eve of the war made the port 
accessible to the largest liners. The large fleet 
of steamships owned by the railways w.is also 
available tor Government work, and some were 
lost in the hazardous duties of transport service. 
Of the 200 odcl ships built by the railways for 
eross-Chamwl traffic over 100 were, under 
arrangements with the Railway Executive 
Committee, at once taken over by tho authorities 
aid the rest ULsefully employed m maintaining 
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GUARDING RAILWAYS IN ENGLAND. 

Royal Dublin Fusiliers lined up for inspection. 

Inset: Guarding the line at Rochester. 

communication with Ireland and the coimtrie s 
of our Allies. 

One or two examples of the manner in which 
the port and dock facilities of the railways 
were employed during the war will bo of interest. 
The possession of the dock at Fleetwood, 
which had always been closely associated with 
the fishing industry, enabled the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway to provide a homo port 
for many of the trawlers which had been accus- 
tomed to fish tho North Sea and to take their 
catch into East Coast ports. Tlie maintenance 
of the food supplies of the country was also 
materially assisted by tho Lancashire and 
Yorkshire steamship services between Fleet- 
wood and Belfast and between Liverpool and 
Drogheda. The London, Brighton and South 
Coast Company, m addition to the running of 
the special trams for troop transport referred 
to above, undertook the carriage of large quail - 
' titles of food and supplies in connexion with 
, the feeding of the Army. The Continental 
Department of the Company, in cooperation 
with its- French partners, also maintained 
0; services to France, and except when -mines 

f| J, , «| J ,f ' , * 1 


were reported to be m close proximity 
to the sea route followed, kept these going 
daily in both directions. Newhaven . was 
required for other purposes, but , the 
passenger boats to Dieppe were , run from 
Folkestone, and the cargo boats from either 
Folkestone or Southampton,- , , The pressure 
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BRITISH TROOPS IN FRANCE. 

Repairing a railway point. Going back to the fighting line 


o'i the resources ot thecc ports became so 
great, however, that \\ hile the war was ni 
j aogress it -was decitlerl by the Brighton 
Company to develop yet another port on 
the South Coast. 

The early services of the railway steamers 
were arranged partly with the object of bringing 
to this country Belgian refugees, goods which 
English firms had m warehouses m Belgium, 
while an increased service of cargo boats 
brought o\er food-shifts from Holland 
Through the gates of Harwich, Folkestone, 
and the Port ot London Belgian refugees 
poured mbo England The first party reached 
Liverpool Street station at the beginning 
ot September. Those who v itnessed their 
arrival in London saw these victims of a 
calamity, the extent of which they appeared 
too dazed to realize, standing in forlorn groups 
on the railway platform around the boxes 
and bundles contauung the tew personal 
belongings they had been able to gather 
together in their hasty flight from the German 
hordes which were then overrunning their 
country. Many of them were country people, 
speaking no languago but Flemish, and for 
the most part they remained silent and listless, 
resigning themselves without comment into 
the hands of their new-found friends Torn, 
at a moment’s notice, from the cottages and 
the fields in which their simple life had been 
mainly passed, they seemed strangely, out of 
place m the whirlpool of the great London 
terminus. British refugees from , Germany , 
,-were also; brought back in railway steamers 



from the Hook ot Holland. Again and again, 
while there was a possibility of refugees desiring 
to take passage to England, the railway 
steamers braved the dangers of the North Sea 
passage, and on more than one occasion wero 
chased and attacked by German submarines 
The case of the steamship Colchester should 
be referred to in this connexion, Captain 
Lav ranee, who was in command of th.it 
ship, exhibiting a fine courage which earned 
lor linn not only the praise of his immediate 
employers, but the thanks of the Board of 
Trade. 

The South Eastern and Chatham Company s 
part m bringing refugees to Folkestone was 
also a fine piece of work When Germany 
began to invade Belgium an arrangement was 
made by the LoCai Government Board that the 
Company should put on an additional sen ice 
between Folkestone and Ostend, and as 
Germany gradually occupied the whole ot 
Northern Belgium, a great demand was made 
for additional boats to carry the war refugees 
from Belgium. The Admiralty one day re- 
quested that every available boat should he 
sent to Ostend, and on one day alone the South 
Eastern Company’s fleet landed over 6,000 
war refugees at Folkestone. Reference should 
also be made to one or two incidents in which 
familiar cross-Channel steamers were concerned.' 
The Invicta, known to multitudes of voyagers' ' 
to the Continent , in happier days, was instru- ’ 
mental in saving some of the survivors , of His ' 
Majesty’s ship Hermes, and' the Queen— the ' 
‘ first turbine boat do be put intp the' Dover,, , !' 
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Calais service, rescued over 2,000 panic- 
stricken refugees from the Amiral Gauteaume, 
•when that ship was attacked , in mid- 
ehannel by a hostile submarine. Other 
railway steamers were fitted up as 
hospital ships and rendered most useful 
service. 

Nor does this record complete the story of 
the part which British railways played in the 
Great War. The leading railways had in 
operation — and this applied to the railways 
oi the Allied nations as well as to those of 
Great Britain — many largo and well-equipped 
establishments <m which during years of peace 
locomotives were built and were repaired 
and railway carriages and wagons constructed 
hollowing the example set by the South 
African railways during the Boer War, the 
whole ot these establishments were placed 
at the disposal of the Government. One of 
the first demands made upon the manufacturing 
resources of the railways was for the construc- 
tion of ambulance trams for the transport of 
the wounded both on Continental and home 
railways. In view of the urgency of the 
demand the usual plan, adopted was to make 
up the ambulance tram from vehicles taken 


from ordinary service, the carnages being 
altered to siut the required conditions. Most 
of the trains were completed iri the course of 
a few days, the record for rapid consi ruction 
being held by the London and North Western 
railway mechanics, who succeeded m providing 
a naval ambulance tram within a period ot 
t tux ty hours All the larger companies undertook 
the provision of trams for the transport of 
wounded, the numbers being apportioned 
among the railway manufacturing estab- 
lishments m proportion to the manufacturing 
capacity. Many of the public had an oppor- 
tunity at a later date, when additional trains 
wore ordered, of gaming through personal 
inspection an idea of the care lavished m the 
design and arrangement of these trams so that 
the wounded should receive every possible 
attention A typical ambulance tram — one 
of those constructed by the Great Western 
Railway — included a saloon with beds for 
orderlies and stores compartment, a restaurant 
car, five ward coaches, each with accommoda- 
tion for eighteen patients, a pharmacy coach 
containing dispensary, operating room, and 
linen stores, a saloon with beds for eight 
patients, and accommodation for two nurses 
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dud two doftor-i Tlii'. Tram would earn 
ninety-eight patients, m addition to the doetois, 
muse-,, and ordcilie-. The pharmacy eoaeh 
was di\ idee! by partitions into the dispensar\ . 
oporufcine room, office, and linen stores, and a 
si 1 dim; door giving adnutlarv e to the operating 
100 m was designed of .such width a« to admit 
a stretcher hemp taken m hideuays Spinal 
arrangements were devised to ensure that a 
plentiful supply ot hot water was available 
foi sterilizing and other j/iirposos trom a boiler 
in the coach, and the floor of the openitm ' 
room was covered w ith zinc The heating 
was by steam, and the lighting by oil-gas, 



BRITISH FIELD-KITCHENS 
On the way to Northern France. 


limping on crutches to the carnage doors. 
The long string of luxuriously furnished 
Red Cross coaches seems a haven of vest .din' 
tho impression of incessant strdo that one has 
caught fiom exploding fog signals, shrill whist- 
ling of giant engines and creaking < .images 
scrunching over points The train ot nieiej, 
passes out into the night, as it seems on silent 
wheels, ha\mg the station staff stall battling 
watrh the novel demands of war 

On French, German, and Russian lailwajs 
elaborate arrangements were in force for the 
care of the wounded, which in the case of the 
German Army must have thrown a prodigious 
strain upon the organization What was 
done by France will servo as an index to tho 
general arrangement on Continental railways 
tor tho transport of the wounded. Tho com- 
plexity of the problem which the F renel i 
Railway Administration had to solve may bo 
gathered from the statement that on an average 
there were 5,000 casualties during each terrible 
twenty-four hours of battle. Mr. Walter S. 
Hiatt, writing m the Railway Age Gazette , 
described how by slow degrees the wounded 
man was carried to the rear and placed m 
trains that were always waiting to vvhul the 
wounded back to Paris, Orleans, Bordeaux, 
Lyons, to tho sea coast at Toulon in. the 
distant south, to Tours or to St. Nazairo at 
the mouth of the Loire. At tho end of a year 
of war these trams of mercy had carried 
nearly a million men into the hospital country. 
One phase of this service was tho evolution of 
a hfe-savmg hospital ear out of a rudely con- 
structed cheap box car At the beginning ol 
the war, when the railways had rendered the 
first-rate service of launching the soldiers 


which was also used for the warming and 
heating of food. 

At a very early stage' of the war the passage 
of these ambulance trains over British railways 
became a sad but familiar feature. A Times 
correspondent, dealing with the night traffic 
at Crewe, wrote : “ While the merry-go-round 
is m full swing a train of a kind with which 
Crewe is becoming only too familiar creeps 
m out of the station smoke and the fog beyond. 


towards the frontiers, the problem of caring 
for the wounded was m a state of infancy. 
It was, however, soon recognized that the 
only hospital in which a seriously wounded 
man could bo treated effectively was one in 
a budding away from the heat, the noise, and 
the life of the camps, and that the only way 
to get the soldiers to these hospitals was by 
tram. In the early days of the war it sometimes 
took a long period owing to scarcity of hospital 


It is an ambulance train, one of four or fivo 
. that are on their way tliis night from the South 
Coast to the Northern hospitals, The singing 
ancl the dancing cease as sound fighting men 
■ crowd behind the barriers, and catch glimpses 
/ of wounded comrades., some .propped pp in 
1 ! .bed 1 with ' bandaged., head - of limbs, . others, 

'vS ,7 
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trains to convey the wounded, to the hospitals, 
bub after three months of war 600 ambulance 
trains were in service on . the Freneh railways. 
At first, the sleeping and dining cars were 
used t 'as temporary , moving hospitals, but, 

, ; although , they: • rendered excellent sendee, .theifa 
- ;;Feiglit. ma^edtod' grehC a 1 deraandi for ’engine' 
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A FIGHT AT A BROKEN BRIDGE IN CAMEROON 
During the Anglo-French Expedition’s Battle with the Germans at Nlohe, December 6, 1914 


power, and hence there was evolved the idea of 
converting the often despised box-ear into a 
travelling hospital. Wherever the idea origi- 
nated credit must be given to Commandant 
E. Loiseleur, in charge of tho Fourth Bureau 
of the War Department, for putting the plan 
into operation The 30 ft. car, when rebuilt, 
was divided mto three parts — an operating 
room, a medical store, and a kitchen. The 
effect that the provision of these trains had in 


saving the lives of wounded soldiers was quite 
remarkable. One report showed that of 350 
men taken at one tune to Brest, a long slow 
ride from the front, across Brittany, there were 
no deaths. Another report showed that, of 
418 wounded taken to Bouen, 200 had been 
treated on the train. Another case was that 
of a train with 611 wounded, where the lives 
of five were saved by operations, and many 
others had their wounds dressed. The service 
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was raised to such a level of efficiency that 
a soldier wounded on the Yser in the North 
could be delivored at a Pans hospital within 
thirty hours if in a condition to be moved at 
all The services rendered by the railways 
both m Great Britain and on the Continent 
in providing for the transport of the wounded 
were a revelation of the scope and usefulness 
ot railways m war, which at the time were 
only dimly understood. There were cases m 
which men were in hospital m London within 
24: hours of being wounded in France 

The workshop staffs in which the ambulance 
trams had been built ha-ving filled this urgent 
need turned to the supply of other military 
requirements. There was a call for motor- 
lorries which was beyond the capacity of the 
motor manufacturing industry proper, and 
the railways undertook to dehver large numbers 
of these useful links tor transport work between 
rail -head and the front. Many other branches 
of war work were also undertaken, including 
the supply of the regulation army wagons used 
by liorse transport, gun limbers, and other 
auxiliaries of the artillery or transport arm 
In some of the great railway works special 
steels for ordnance manufacture were pro- 
duced, in others ordnance itself was manu- 
factured ; in all of them work was undertaken 
for the Ministry of Munitions Existing works 


were not only fully manned to assis 
successful prosecution of the war, but 
factories weie erected and equipped in r ot- 
to the call for more and yet more muni 
The building of locomotives and all but 
lately essential repair work were siispe, 
wagon and carriage construction excoj 
the needs of the war was a dead ind 
The maimer in which equipment design* 
an entirely different purpose was ad 
to the execution of military contract- 
a fine example of the resourcefulness t 
railway engineer. 

Not only m Great Britain but throu 
Europe the same thing was being dom 
France, in Austria, in Russia, m Italy rt 
activities, altogether apart from the trai 
problem, which was the primary duty * 
railway arm, were mobilized to aid tie 
cessful prosecution of the war The bi 
of armoured trams for use on lines 1 
the war zone was an important part c 
task, and on many occasions excellent 
v'as clone by these mobile forts both m i 
and defence. Special vehicles for arm 
traffic w ere constructed m every railway 
shop m the belligerent countries. In Ei 
wagons to carry heavy guns up to 1 3( 
m weight were built, for the Woolwich A 
railways, and armour-plate wagons fc 
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THE CARPATHIANS 
Handing out bread from a Russian supply train. 


Sheffield and Manchester districts, and many- 
other types were to be seen passing over British 
railways. An English railway — the Great 
Eastern — recognizing the difficulty of feedmg 
troops when travelling by tram or when on 
the march got out designs for a commissariat 
tram to supply every four hours a hot meal 
for 2,000 men. The German railways, which 
furnished many examples of resourcefulness, 
provided trains to enable men coming back 
from the firing line for rest to enjoy the luxury 
of a bath. These trams consisted of a loco- 
motive, tender, a wagon with water in a reser- 
voir, three wagons for hot baths and several 
wagons to serve as cabins. The reservoir 
was capable of holding 2,300 gallons of water, 
and fifty men could bathe at the same time. 
Each train could give a bath daily to at least 
3,000 soldiers. Some fine feats m restoring 
broken railway communication, following the 
repulse of the German Army from the gates 
of Paris, were done by the French railwaymen 
with the assistance of the railway works. 

In all the combatant nations the new sig- 
nificance of railways in war was recognized, 
and steps were taken with varying, but in -all 
instances a great measure of success to obtain 
from the railways the maximum assistance 
they could afford either for attack or defence. 
The 'mobility conferred on an army s by the 



possession of either permanent or temporary 
railways on many occasions enabled assaults 
to be pressed home or a threatened position 
saved The successful retreat of the hard- 
pressed Russian Army, the repulse of the 
fierce German thrust at Calais, owed much to 
the skilful use made of tho railways by those 
in charge of the operations ; the possession 
of the Belgian railway system, with its high 
percentage of mileage to the area of country 
traversed, was an incomparable asset to the 
invader. 

Railway work m the Groat War was so 
intimately connected with the incidents of the 
various campaigns that its history is tho history 
of the war itself. ]f the illustrations which 
appear in this chapter were the only means 
by which the importance of tho railway 
arm could be measured they would tell 
a wonderful story. By their aid alone 
the world-wide character of the Great 
War could be easily mirrored. They would 
call up a picture of the first great rush of troops 
to the frontiers of threatened territories, of 
the dispatch of the British Expeditionary 
Force, the arrival of the Empire soldiers from 
overseas, the ready response of the Princes 
of India to the call of the King-Emperor. 
There would be revealed glimpses of the 
Russian Army in Galicia going on from success 
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to success as new and important positions were 
secured, the subsequent rolling back of the 
tide of Russian invasion, when, such was the 
devastation wrought by the invading armies, 
the peasants who owed allegiance to the 
Tsar were forced to seek temporary homes 
m railway wagons. From the desolation of 
Russia the mind could turn to the brighter 
picture ot the Italian Army coming into tbo 
war when the Allies had reached a dark hour, 
and advancing with high hopes into the 
mountains which guard tho .Northern frontier. 
Another change of the kaleidoscope and tlie 
mind could see an image ot the Austro-Gcrman 
rush on Serbia, of the Bulgarian Army leaving 
for the front, and other incidents of the cam- 
paign against heroic Serbia A fresh turn of 
the wheel, and there would be a vision ot 
Africa, whore by means ot the Windhoek - 
Kectmanshoop line, at a moment when the 
South African forces were rounding up the 
lebols, Germany might have hoped to strike 
svuftly at Cape Colony. There would, also 
be show r n the work of armoured trams and 
other incidents of the war in. the back places 
of the Empire. Then ho who would seek to 
reconstruct the story of the war would be once 
more in France , he would see the measures 
being taken to facilitate the French advance 
on the trenched- in, dispirited German Army 
on the Western trout 


Next he would bo with the British .Army, its 
long line stretching from the front in France 
to the great camps in England It w r as com- 
monly said that except for occasional raids ot 
enemy airships England did not feel tho breath 
ot war. Those who spoke thus overlooked tlio 
daily reminder -given m London itselt of liow 
near the war was to the heart of the Empire. 
Tho scene at Victoria Station when the tram 
with those returning from leave lolt on tho 
first stage of the journey to the front formed a 
definite link w ith the great conflict being waged 
only a tew miles away To pass within the 
platform barners and stand beside this “ trench 
tram ” on the eve of its departure was to touch 
the fringes of tho fighting area That last 
word “ Good-bye ” was being said by men w ho 
on the morrow would be facing the enemy. 
The story told in Frith’s famous picture of the 
scene at a great railway terminus was of trivial 
significance compared with the daily drama of 
the war tram, where brave women smiled 
through their tears and looked the farewells 
they could not speak. Finally, the picture 
would tell of the journey by rail and sea, and 
rail again to the British front, where a million 
men awaited with calm confidence the victory 
which was destined to give safety to the Empire 
and to civilization the assurance that the 
menace of militarism had been definitely 
quelled. 




CHAPTER Cl. 

OPERATIONS ON THE WESTERN 
FRONT, APRIL TO SEPTEMBER, 1915 


Reasons tor the Comparative Inaction of Allies from May to September — Fighting in 
the Air— The Belgians— British Operations round La Bassee and Yprfs— Extension of 
British Line — Battle of Artois — Actions of HiSbuterne and Quknnevi&res — Germans 
Repulsed at Beausejour and Ville-sur-Tourbe — German Crown Prince’s Offensive in 
the Argonne — French Storm Les Eparges Crest — Fighting in the Wood of Ailly — Capture 

AND ReCAPTURF OF THE “ HEIGHT OF THE BAN HE RAPT ” — FRENCH ADVANCE IN ALSACE — E\ E 
of the September Offensive. 


I N Chapter XCVI we described the opera- 
tions on the Western front between La 
Bassde and the Swiss frontier down to 
March 31, 1915. The fighting from La 
Bas«ee to the sea at Nieuport-Bams, which 
included the Battle of Neuve Chapelle, the 
Second Battle of Ypres, and the Battles of the 
Aubers Ridge and Festubert, had been already 
narrated. The last two battles, which occurred 
in May, 1915, were closely connected with the 
Battle of Artois, the name which may be 
given to the French offensive in May and June 
south of La Bass6e and north of Arras. The 
present chapter continues the story of the 
Franco-German campaign from March 31, and 
of the Anglo-Belgian campaign from May 25 — 
the last day of the Battle of Festubert — up to 
September 25, when French and Joffre again 
struck heavily at the German lines in Artois 
and Champagne 

During the period under review vast changes 
occurred outside the Western, theatre of war. 
By sinking the Lusitania (May 7), and by 
numerous interferences m the domestic politics 
yol.-VL— Part 71. 

", , . - 


of the United States, the German Government 
further exasperated the American people. On 
May 12 General Botha captured Windhoek, 
and German South-West Africa was speetbly 
conquered. On April 25 British and French 
forces were landed m the Gallipoli Peninsula. 
On May 23 Germany’s ally, Italy, declared w r ar , 
on Austria-Hungary. 

Nevertheless, the Germans and Austro- 
Hungarians and their leaders from April to 
September displayed the utmost energy. 
Taking advantage of the fact that the French 
and British m the West had not yet accumulated 
sufficient men and munitions to pierce the net- 
work of barbed -wire, trenches, redoubts, and 
underground fortresses which had been so 
skilfully constructed by the German engineers 
along Germany’s new frontier, the Kaiser 
threw overwhelming forces against the Russians, 
who were suffering from a grievous lack of 
weapons and munitions. Przemysl, captured 
by the Russians on March 22, had to be 
abandoned by our Allies. On June 22 Lemberg 
was evacuated. In August the Germans 
201 
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NEUVILLE 

A strongly fortified German trench captured 

entered Warsaw and, one by one, the fortresses 
— Tvangorod, Kovno, Novo Georgievsk, Brest 
Litovski, Grodno — protecting Bussia proper 
from invasion were lost, and on September 18 
the Germans wero m Vilna. 

Thus the Allies did not succeed in seriously 
retarding the Auslro-German re occupation of 
Galicia and invasion of Russia. Huge as were 
the forces and the store of munitions of the 
Allies m the West., thoy were not proportionately 
<=o groat as those possessed by the Kaiser when 
in August, 1914, he had invaded Belgium and 
France. If William II., with ail the advantages 
of a vast superiority in numbers, heavy artillery, 
and machine guns, had been unable to batter 
his way through the French defences, it is not 
to be wondered that the French and British 
m 1915 made slow progress against a baffled 
but not badly defeated enemy, who were 
numerically perhaps their equals and were 
magnificently equipped and supplied with new 
anil hideous engines of destruction. It was 
evident that, except at a ghastly sacrifice of 
life, no advance which had not been prepared 
by a prodigious expenditure of shells could 
be made, The danger in face of an enemy— 
amply provided with shells and cartridges— 
of depleting the reserve stores of munitions 
was soon brought home to the French Staff 
by the -battles in Galicia and Russian Boland. 
-Each ‘section , of Joffre’s four hundred mile, 
front had to bq feept pdpplied with a sufficiency 
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by the French, and remains of a German gu 

of ammunition to prevent the Germ a 
manders from blasiing their way 
it. The railroads and motor -tractir 
mitied the German leaders rapidly 
centrate their reserves behind any p 
their immense battle front, and a ter 
absence at any point of ammunition 
part of the Allies might have led to 
triovable disaster. The Gorman gas-an< 
aided offensives round Ypres and m tho ^ 
proved that the enemy was far from eon 
that his cause was hopeless in the 
and there was always the chance tl 
invasion of Russia would be suspenc 
that. Mackensen with his phalanx and 
artillery would be transferred to Bob 
France. 

With those preliminaries, we comine 
aeeount of the mam events which occv 
the Allied front from April 1 to Septen 
1915. We shall, as m Chapter XCV] 
them not m strictly chronological ore 
w e shall ask the reader to accompany i 
the line of battle from tho sea atNieupo 
to the Vosges. 

Before doing so we devote some line 
war in the air. On April 1 a German ae 
whose occupant was dropping bombs or 
was brought down by a lucky shot. T 
day British aviators bombed Hobo! 
Zeebrugge, and French! avratore wrec 
railway stations; at ;Neuenburg and, "M 
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On April 3 St Die was attacked by a Taube 
Zeebrugge was again, on the 8th, bombed by 
British airmen. The French on April 11 
launched explosives on the railway .station 
and a loundry at Bruges. German airships 
were busy the next day. One caught fire 
at Aeltre, another chd some damage to Nancy. 
On the 14th French aviators disquieted tlic 
German headquarters at M^zieres-CTiavle v i lie , 
otheis, soon afterwards, inflicted damage 
on the military railway station at Freiburg. 
A French airship on April 19 attacked the 
railway station at Strassburg. A few hours 
later some French aeroplanes set fire to stores 
of fodder at Mannheim. Mannheim and 
Mulhenn w'ere bombed on the 21 c -t; Fued- 
richshafen, on the Lake of Foust mice, and 
Leopoldshohe on the 28th, and the railway 
station at Valenciennes on the 30th In May 
on the 3rd, French airmen dropped bombs into 
the headquarters of the Duke ot Wuvtembeig 
A German aeronaut on May 11 attacked St 
Denis and another (May 22) Fans itself The 
French, on May 2b, sent a squadron of aero- 
planes to destroy lactones at Ludwigs] lafen. 
dune 7 was memorable for the exploit ol 
Lieutenant Wai neford, who destroyed a Zeppe 
lm between Ghent and Brussels, while other 
British aviators bombed a hangar near the 
Belgian capital. A week later (June 15} civilians 
m Nancy were kdlcd and wounded by German 
aeronauts Curlsruhe that day w as visited by 
Allied aircraft and the castle there damaged. 
This operation was undertaken by way of 
reprisal. Zeebrugge, Heyat, Knock?, and 
Friednchshafen wore all attacked m the 
last days ot June. Tn Belgium, on July 2, the 
German airship sheds at Ghistelles, winch had 
been destroyed and rebuilt, were again rendered 
useless Near Altkireh a duel in the air 
between German and French aviators ended 
m the defeat of the Germans. On August 26 
a British aviator dropped bombs on a German 
submarine off Ostend, while British, Belgian, 
and French aviators set fire to a large portion 
of the Forest of Houthoulsl, which during the 
end of August was almost daily bombed. 
Concentrations of German troops there had 
been signalled. On August 31 the celebrated 
French aeronaut Pegoud was killed in a 
duel near Belfort, a serious loss to the Allies. 
He had exhibited extraordinary courage and 
skill in a class of fighting where the individual 
counted as much as he had done at- sea in the 
days of Elizabeth. 


\\ lult' tilt* Allied aircraft chased Taubos and 
Zeppelins, and mteifered with the comm arm a- 
tionus of the German armies, l he 400-mile long 
battle continued to rage On the extreme leit 
of the Allied line the Belgians m the period 
under review maintained then position. The 
floods of the Yscr were drying up, and the 
country from ihe sea to the south ol Dixmude 
was becoming a morass In this muddy 
region a number of minor actions took place. 
On April 4 a German detachment took Dne- 
g rack ton and crossed the Yperlco Canal They 
were driven back across the Canal on April G. 
Three days later, the enemy, on rafts armed 
with machine guns, tried to roach St. Jaeques- 
Oappclle, on the western side of the Y&er, south 
ot Dixmude They wore repulsed bv the 
French marines Reinforced, the Germans 
again, on April 14, attacked near Dixmude, but 
nnavaihngK . Eight days later an cl’lort on 



A FRENCH TRENCH, , 

Showing bombs and hand-grenades placed in 
' readiness for an attack, , - 
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their part to take the Chateau de Vicoigne, m 
the loop ot the Yser, north of Dixmude, met with 
no success. On April 26 they used south of 
Dixmude some of the poisonous gas which they 
were employing in. the Second Battle of Ypres. 
They were, however, unable to break the 
Belgian line. Three bridges of boats, by which 
they tried to cross the Yser at Dixmude, were 
destroyed by the Belgian artillery on April 29. 
The day before, a monster Rrupp gun in a 
concrete casemate near Dixmude threw shells 
into Dunkirk, killing some civilians. It was 
promptly put — at least temporarily — out of 
action by the Allied aeronauts and gunners. 
On May 9 Nieuport was violently bombarded 
by tho enemy. In a blinding sandstorm he 
adv an ced up the sea shore, but was beaten 
back. 

It was now the turn of the Belgians to take 
the offensive, and on May II they obtained a 
footing on the right bank of the Yser. The 
Germans, towards the end of May, again 
endeavoured to advance from Dixmude, and 
between Dixmude and the loop of the Yser. 
Their efforts led to nothing of importance. In 
June the monster gun or, if it had been 


smashed, another of the same calibre, once 
more bombarded Dunkirk On July 10 there 
was a skirmish at the House of the Ferryman 
on the Yser Canal Forty British men of- 
war bombarded the Belgian coast from Ostend 
to Zeebrugge on August 25. The object of the 
bombardment partly was to destroy the 
submarine base at Zeebrugge. The bombard- 
ment was repeated in September, and was 
supported by the Belgian and French artillery 
on the Yser front. The atm of Joffre was, it 
seems, to induce the German commanders to 
believe that he was about to take the offensive 
in Belgium with the assistance of troops landed 
from England ^ast of Nieuport. To draw the 
German reserves to Belguun and Alsace, while 
he pierced the enemy’s line m Artois anc 
Champagne, was apparently his plan. 

The Belgian ‘right wing joined on to tb 
French troops defending the Yperlee Canal u 
the neighbourhood of Ypres. The attempts c 
the Duke of Wiirtemherg to obtain a footm 
on the western bank of the Yperlee were even 
whero foiled. 

From the expiration of the Battle ot Festi 
hert m the fourth week of May to the begumu 
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FIRED BY GERMAN SHELLS: ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

The farmhouse in the background was so pounded by the enemy’s shell-fire that it was almost un- 
recognisable as a house. The flames of the burning lit up the countryside for miles around. 


of the Battle of Loop on September 25 the England still bemused by optimistic politicians 

British Army was comparatively inactive. and writers. Sir John French imitated the 

The Germans, who had calculated that with German example. The number of the trained 

their poisonous gas they would achieve results officers and, privates, who had performed 

in Flanders similar to those to bo secured by such prodigies of valour and exhibited such 

Maekensen’s overwhelming artillery, remained, skill m the fighting from Mons onwards, 

generally speaking, after their failure at the had sadly dwindled. Time was needed to 

Second, Battle of Ypros, on the defensive. complete the training of the Territorials and to 

To the disappointment of many people in . convert into soldiers the 'brave civilians ip ’the 
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LOOKING OUT FOR ENEMY AIRCRAFT. 
A French searchlight station. 


ranks of the New Armies. Our heavy artillery 
was still inferior m quantitjr, if riot in quality, 
to the enemy’s. The enormous mass of shells 
and grenades required m the trench v arfare 
had not yot been provided. Our experiences 
at the Battles of Neuve Cliapelle, the Aubers 
■Ridge, and Festuherfc, the experience of our 
French Ally m the Battle ot Art on, about 
to be described, had driven home the lesson 
that the Art of War had been revolutionized by 
high explosives, aircraft, machine guns, barbed 
wire, find motor traction. “ Festma lente,” 
tho favourite maxim of the founder of the 
Roman Empire, was now that of the British 
leaders. 


It must not be supposed, however, that 
the last week in May, the months of Juno, 
July, and August, and the first three weeks of 
September were for the British troops un- 
eventful. Numerous incidents occurred which 
in our previous wars would have caused columns 
of the newspapers to be filled with glowing 
narratives. Some of these engagements may 
be briefly recorded. 

The character of the fighting which followed 
the Battle of Festubert in the La Bassee region, is 
admirably delineated by an eye-witness : 


' Fighting had been in progress for neatly a week, 

• and the British were gradually working their- way from 
-left to right- (that is, from north to south) along the old 
. ~, f German hnc, - The general position was thought t,o be 
u favourable, and the German infantry ^ were, shovvpig 



signs of demoralisation, bnfc the right extionuty of tho 
British piogre*.* was still a datigeious and diiTicuit place 
I’art of the old German bieastwork had been eaptuied by 
a chaige across the open, after a most destructive 
Bntish bombardment The Canadian garnson were, of 
eouise, holding the old iear side, ouguially thinner than 
tho front and now sevciely battered by oui shells Foi 
more than 200 yaids on the left the whole broastwork was 
so much knocked about as to afford no eovei at al] 


The communication trench which had been run back 
to the old British lino had been made under hea\y 
Geiman shelling, and was httlo moic tlian a tiack across 
the field Not only was eoumumn ation with the left 
and loar thus made dangerous by night and almost 
impossible by day, hub on tho light there weie several 
hundred yards of the trench still m Gorman hands, 
with a fort at the end m which weie two machine guns 
and a trench mortal Another German fort stood in a 
communication trench running straight out from tho 
trout of the bieastwoilc A counter-attack with hand 
grenades might begin at any minute irom both these 
places, and if it were successful from tho commuracat ion 
trench, the troops to the light would be cut off and 
attacked fxoin both flanks 

Two companies of the Post Office Rifles went to take 
up this position on the night of May 22 Until the 27th 
the whole battalion was almost unbrokenly at work, 
either winning more of the trench to the right or putting 
the place into a «tate of defence and improving its 
communications with tile rear. On their way up the 
fiist two companies found the road blocked by parties 
of stretcher-bearers taking away the wounded The 
German trench mortar and light guns, were already 
act iv e, and no sooner was the relief completed than — m 
tho fearful thunderstorm of that, night — the expected 
counter-attack with bombs Was begun Perhaps it was 
only defensive m intention; at any rnfp if, was kept - 
down by the courage and enthusiasm, of the Post Office 
bombers, both in fighting and m bringing up, boxes of 
bombs from the stores behind. * , 1 ‘ 

The next day was Whit Sunday. ".It wae a pukt'day ,, 
as, those, days went,, hut the French. and Brit4h',gni’uiera, ,, 
were, busy : there whs a-, little Uonibing,;'ahd''thCre <'wfts : -; J: 

, Y*“< ■'%>, i, ;A,' “ 7 -"'/Ay n j ^ V S 

, ' ‘ i ^ ^ ( t ** ^ 1 f 7,/* ^ ^ /" 
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much lafigui woik on lint doleiiec- The stillin' elfin t 
to tiling- up was planned for 1 1 if* follow in}; dawn 

\t - a rn Mrt|ot Whiiohewi attacked with hi- eompunv 
towards the light, and cleared 2.7 0 yatd- ot tlx trench 
W hi*ii that length had boon gamed, all the bombers 
were either dour l fir wounded, and two ot the thn e 
subalterns m the company had < ome by inuttal wounds 
■It was ncc o-sai y to stand last and block the trench 
Meanwhile the Canadians had taken the foil, in float he 
.in .is'tiult net oss the open, only to be shelled out ot 
it .Ken moi e tlum seven honis the Germans hom- 
I mi (led with Iho greatest violence By midday the 
platoons ori the left Intel less than a third ot t heir men 
uuwomided 

\s the hunt te> defend was now ot eomse, longer, 
•.mother platoon with the mar lune-gun section mid two 
ti oops of Stiathe unit's Kmse, had lemtoieed unde i 
nuichine-tnin Inc nno-- the gap on the lot t 'L’hey, too. 
had casualties, and m the evening, when, the shelling 
was again Ireuv y , , the men weio tueel out All day they 
had had neither iood not water The trench was 
choked with den I and wounded, and in many places 
the parapet had hi c*n blown down by shells Koitunntoly, 
a flesh eonipanv eamo up horn support to piess tho 
homlnng attack on ilie right, but it. had little success 

The at tin k harl to be pushed on at all costs, and 
next evening, at 6 .10, m con|unitiou with an assault 
by tho lnigado on t he tight, it was earned on till the 
last bend bctoie the little fort Tho fort liad to he 
left tor yet another time. An infantry assault m 
the moonlight was made When Major Whitehead 
pimped on the paiapet tho Germans had hoisted the 
white flag and thrown down then aims One olfieet 
ancl :i(i men (netuly halt ot them wounded) gave them- 
selves up along with one Canadian who was then 
prisoner The booty included tho Bench moitai, a 
machine gun, and 400 rifles, a great stoic ot equipment 
and i oinforts, and, curiously enough a drum 


'1 he whole seotmn ot tiemh i.ipliui d by the battalion 
was undei a rjumtci ul a mile m length and there had 
been a casual ty toi almost oveiv yaid ot it d’lve ot 
the olhtecs had lost (lieu lives anti tour man* were 
wounded Alter the lighting came tho heavy and dis- 
gusting woik r>f clouting up the bienstvvoiks niiel re- 
Iniiletiiur them On the night ot the 2<5th the nflcmeii 
weie so ininh e'diaust.ed that the offleers and NCO h 
did all idle smtiy duty m ordci at last to lot them 
-uati h some sleep On the 27th tho battalion matched 
away to anothei pait of the front 

II will be recollected that the Canadian 
Division had, aider the Second Battle of Ypres, 
taken park ux the closing stagus of tho Battle 
ot -Kestubcil On May 20 the intrepid Colonials 
had captured the orchard near La Q unique Rue 
which had defied tho efforts of other troops 
during the last-named battle. The next day 
they had attacked a redoubt known as “ Bex- 
hill ” It av as captured on May 24. In these 
and subsequent actions tho Canadian artillery 
greatly distinguished itself. 

Monday, May 24, was also noteworthy for 
au attack delivered by the Germans against the 
Yprcis salient. At 2 a ra. a violent bombard- 
ment with gas and other shells along the 
British iront from a point north of Wieltje to 
near Hoogo began. Simultaneously a vast 
ijuantity ot poisonous gas was discharged from 
the cylinder- m tin German trenches. The 
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LOOKING OUT FOR ENEMY AIRCRAFT. 

A French 75 being used as an anti-aircraft gun in France. 
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FRENCH SOLDIER’S LIFE-SAVING HELMET. 

The “Adrian helmet,” which was a means of preventing wounds and saving the lives of many French 
soldiers. 1. A helmet struck by a bullet which ricocheted without penetrating. 2. Helmet that saved its 
wearer’s life : showing the crest torn by a shell-splinter and brim bent by the soldier's fall. 3. Helmet 
pierced by a bullet which was deflected : showing the holes of entry and exit. 4, French sniper’s 
helmet that saved his life : exhibiting marks of bullet which struck it as he was lying down. 


enemy then attacked from the neighbourhood 
of St. Juhen, Zonnebcke and the Polygon Wood. 
They gamed some trenches near Shelllrap Farm, 
with others on both sides of the Ypres-Roulers 
railway and south of tho Belle\v aardo Lake. 
Counter-attacks during the day, however, were 
at most pomts successful, and the Germans 
secured little by the renewal of their treacherous 
tactics Captain Francis Grenfell, V.C., one of 
the most promising of the younger officers in 
the Army, was killed. In the vicinity of Hill 
60 and near Bois Grenier there was also 
fighting m which the British had the upper 
hand. 

For several days the struggle in the Festubert 
region went on, but led to no decisive results. 
On the evening of May 3 1 the British recaptured 
the stables of the Chateau of Hooge. About 
this time the ' British; Premier, Mr. Asquith, 

■ visited the front. He was accompanied, or 
, _ followed by' ; the; Ppstmaster-General, Mr. 

' ^ Herbert: ^aipuel, < M. P; y,. and by ,Mr./Ben 'Tillett/ 
Clfopks.V.M. , p« v>1 The last two had 



been enthusiastic recruiters for the New Armies. 
Mr. Tillett and Mr. Crooks published then* 
impressions On leaving the Army,” wrote 
Mr. Tillett, “ I had a mixed feehng of humilia- 
tion and of gratitude to our men.” 

On June 2 the enemy made a violent attempt 
to pierco the British position round Hooge, 
but the troops of the 3rd Cavalry Division and 
the 1st Indian Cavalry Division beat him back, 
and tho next day tho British seized some out- 
buildings of the Chateau, or rather the rums 
of it. The 2nd Army took over the French 
trenches as far as Boesinghe on the Yperlee 
Canal, and on June 15 the 1st Canadian Brigade 
carried the front-line German trenches north- 
east of Givenchy, pushing towards Rue d’Ouvert 
and Chapelle St. Roch, but, the flanks of the 
Canadians being exposed, they were withdrawn 
to their original portion. 1 . , 

The next day, June 10, the 5th' Corps attacked * 
the Germans ■ south of. Hooge,’ .cleared their 
first-line, .trendies, andreaclied tWfedge-df'the 11 
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rot nod a little, but a thousand v.h (U oi lionclie^ 
had been gamed. The Fionnmable Artillery 
Company and other Territorials behaved very 
gallantly in this engagement. At the same 
tunc the 2nd and 6th Corps delivered holding- 
attacks and the artillery of the .‘16th French 
Corps shelled Pilkem On Tuesday, July 0, 
Lord Kitchener paid a visit 1 o the army, 
and stayed till Thursday evening inspecting 
the troops The day of his arrival, at 6 20 a in., 
in misty weather, attor a brief bombardment 
by British and French guns, the 11th Infantry 
Brigade captured a German salient between 
Boesmghe and Ypres. From the 10th to the 
13th July the Germans endeavoured to 
recover the trenches which they had lost, but 
s were repulsed. They bombarded the position 
with gas shells and earned some of the trenches, 
but were expelled by our troops with bombs 
and grenades East of Ypres. about 10 a.in. 
on the 13th, they rushed one of our advanced 
posts on the Verlorenhoek road. It was at 
once retaken. 

Six days later (July 10) a German redoubt 
near Hooge was successfully mined and 
destroyed and some trenches captured. Both 
sides wero frequently exploding mines, but 
the days when fortresses could be broached 
bv a few bags of gunpowder woie over. Tho 
struggle round Hooge went on, and on July 30 
the Germans introduced to the notice of our 
mrn a now weapon It wa & the Flam men - 
werfer, a steel cylinder resembling a miik- 
c'm m shape and filled with inflammable 
liquid. To one side w r a.s fitted six feet of rubber 
hose with a long steel nozzle at the end By 
padded metal arms the cylinder was attached 
to the back of the operator. Stamped on tho 
top was the German Imperial crown. 

The interior was divided into tv o chambers, 
the lower containing a compressed gas to 
furnish the pressure. A valve released the gas, 
which pushed the inflammable fluid into the 
rubber pipe. Two other valves laid the fluid in 
cheek before it reached tho device for igniting it 
at the nozzle. This device consisted of a small 
tube containing a spring, a detonator, some 
gun-cotton, and a wick soaked m paraffin. 
When the gas pressed the fluid against the 
spring, the wick ignited and a jet of flamo 
projected from the nozzle for twenty yards or 
more. It was accompanied by volumes of 
black smoke, and could be made to last two 
minutes. For each ignition,however, a firing tube 
had to he fitted into the end of the steel nozzle. 


Tins diabolic nr-trmnent had been employed 
against (he Fietieh m October, 1911, and was 
then being used in the Argoiine With the 
a-* i- lance of the Fhtmmt’nwe) fa I ho Germans 
gained tame 1 ranches at Hooge on the Monin - 
Ypres road. 

On August 9, at 4 am., the British and 
French artillery directed a terrific fire on the 
trenches secured by such unnatural means, and 
these, with 100 yards of German trench north 
of the Mourn load, were recovered 

From the end of tho action at Hooge to the 
Uattlo of Loos there was, in Sir John French’s 
words, “ lelative quiet along the whole of the 
British hue, except at those points where the 
normal conditions of existence comprised 
occasional shelling and constant mine and 
bomb warfare ” The propitiations for the 
great offensive at tho end of September were 
being made. Detachments of the New Armies 
were constantly arriving, and the British line 
was gradually extended south of La Bassee 
towards the plateau of Notre Dame de Lorette, 
The New Armies filled tho Fiench with admira- 
tion M Pichon, ox-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, who liad been to the Bnlish front, 
published on August 26 an account of his 
visit : 

Ifc is coition that at (list sight the rapid formation 
ol a lingo British Army might appeal impossible and the 
difijpiiltios almost insurmountable, (mt British tenacity 
has oveieome them It has boon a huge task, involving 
enormous expenditure, a method and eo-oidmiilion ot 
effort without pause or limit, and a will which would 
not bend before any obstacle. That is exactly w hut Inis 
happened Kilehenei’s Army is in being and is now 
on our soil with all tho requisite services provided and 
equipped m a manner which excites our admiration 

It was ori Lie plateau of Notre Dame de 
Loretto, and south of it, that the bloodiest 
battle m tho West during the spring and 
summer of 1915 was fought 

On April 28 General von Maekonsen com- 
menced his great offensive lor the recovery of 
Galieia, and by the evening of May 2 it is 
probable that J off re was informed of the 
gigantic forces m men and artillery opposed 
to the Hussions defending the space between 
the Carpathians and the Upper Vistula. 
Although the Russians had an enormous tract 
of country into which to retreat, every indirect 
form of pressure consistent with the safety of 
the Allies in the West had to be exercised on 
the Hermans to force them to recall troops to 
Belgium and France. 

The question for the French Generalissimo 
to decide, wa,s at what point in the long line 






TRENCHES LOST THROUGH GERMAN “LIQUID FIRE” RECAPTURED. 
The charge by the Liverpool Scottish, and other regiments, at Hooge. 
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irom the North Sea to Switzerland ho shouhl 
use Ins reserves of mm and munitions For 
various i easons Jie selected tlie region -, 011 th 
of La BassiV and north of Arras. Ii, pivoting 
on Arras, ho could drive the (dot mans from the 
heights between the Lys and the Seal po into 
the plain of the Scheldt and, capturing Lens, 
advance towards the line Lille- Valenciennes, 
he would threaten the communications of the 
armies facing the French fiom Arras to the 
junction of the Oise and Aisne, and also he able 
with the British forces irom the west oi La 
Bassee to Artnentien s to dislodge the enemy 
from the ridges north of the La Bassde-Lille 
Canal, and remove once and for all the danger 
of a German thrust from La Bassee m the 
direction of Boulogne Assuming success, Lille 
might then be invested 

The difficulties m the wa,y of carrying out a 
plan of thib kind were very great South of 
the Bethune-La Bassee-Ldle Canal the French, 
wdio had captured Vermelles and Lo Rutoire 
m December, had indeed made some progress 
m the plain towards Loos and Lens. But the 
high ground round Loos, the ridges north of 
the stream of the Souchez, .and most ot the 
hilly ravined plateau, which from the ridge of 
Notre Dame de Lorette extends west and 
south of Lens to the banks of the Scaipe 
below Arras, were held by the Germans, and 
had been converted by them into one of the 
most formidable fortified positions in. the 
world. 

Lille, too, had been put into a state ot de- 
fence by the German engineers The forts, 
unfinished or dismantled at the outbreak of 
war, had been made, so far as German science 
could make them, impregnable. Elocti-ifiod 
barbed ware entanglements encircled tlie city. 
Fifteen miles or so east of Lille an entrenched 
camp had been formed at Tournai on the 
Scheldt, and heavy guns placed on Mont 
St. Aubert, which, north of Tournai, commands 
the plain for several miles. Courtrai, on the 
Lys below Armenlieres, had also been strongly 
protected. Even if Joffre expelled the enemy 
from La Bassee and Lens, the fortified area in 
the triangle Courtrai-Lille-Tournai would pre- 
sent a redoubtable obstacle to a further advance. 
In the centre of the side Courtrai -Lille were the 
cities of Tourcoing and Boubaix, which, like 
Lille, Tournai, and Courtrai, would be de- 
fended not only by artillery but by innumerable 
machine-guns. Tf farms and villages held 
by machine gunners delayed, as they had done 


at Neme Chapelle, the lukame of over- 
whelming numbers, it was to be presumed that 
cities, bustling with mitrailleuse^ would be 
impenetrable 

The alternative plan of marching tin the 
Scheldt above Tournai and dosundmg on the 
conmiunu-al ions of the German anrues be- 
tween the Soarpe and the Oise was perhaps 
more promising, but the Scarpc* and the 
Scheldt would have to be crossed, and tbo 
forests ot Vicoigne and Raisi nos, between the 
Sea, rue and the Scheldt, and the high ground 
south of Valenciennes would provide the 
enemy with excellent defensive positions, 
while from the triangle Courtrai -IMfo-Tournai 
be could attack the left flank of the French 
moving on the Scheldt 

The above considerations must lie borne m 
mmd or we shall not understand why Joffro, 
despite the straits to which the Russians wore 
reduced in the summer ot 1915, was content 
with comparatively small gains at the Battle 
of Artois. 

Another reason lor the French Generalissimo 
selecting the Arms -La Bassee region for his 
offen.si vo was that a stroke at Lens was calcu- 
lated to assist tho Allies engaged since April 22 
m the Second Battle of Ypres On May 2 Sir 
John French had ordered Sir Herbert 1 J ] tuner to 
retire to a new position nearer to the walls of 
Ypres, and there can be little doubt that, up 
to tlie opening of the Battle of Artois, the 
situation of tho British and French round 
Ypres was distinctly dangerous. The battles 
of the Aubevs Ridge, Festubert and Artois 
were in the nature of counter-strokes. That 
they wore effective, events were to prove 
Though, as mentioned, the Germans on May 24 
attacked the British, they had broken off the 
battle for Ypres on May IS, four days after the 
Battle of Artois began, mid they had suffered 
General Putz on May 15-17 to drive them 
from the west bank of the Yperke Canal, which 
they bad rcaehed by the use of chlorine gas. 
The Battle of Artois may not have acted 
as a brake on the German war machine in the 
east, but it brought to a close the last great 
offensive of the enemy in tho west during 1915. 

We will now describe the earliest of the 
exhibitions on a large scale of the power of the 
French heavy artillery. In 1914 the Germans 
had shown the value of high explosive shells dis- 
charged from gigantic guns and howitzers trans- 
ported by railroad or motor traction, At NeuVe 
Chapelle, in Champagne, at Les Eparges, ip 
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BRITISH GUN IN DIFFICULTIES. 

Owing to the sudden rising of a river in Flandsrs, a temporary bridge collapsed and the gun overturned 

into the water. 


the Wood ot Ailly and elsewhere 1 he Allies had 
already taught the enemy that they had no 
monopoly of the machinery which tended more 
and more to transiorrn war ir om a contest 
between soldiers into one between chemists 
and mechanics. The French leaders perceived 
that without a superabundance of heavy artil- 
lery the Allies would never bo able to overcome 
their enemy. When the war broke out, that 
branch ot the French Army was, according to 
a sonu-oftieial report, “ m process ot reorgani- 
zation ” 'Whatever the phrase may mean, 
we learn from the same semi-official report that 
Jotfre sent to the Battle of Flanders no moro 
l hau 00 heavy guns It w unquestionable 
that the Germans in 1914, though their light 
artillery was inferior to that of the French, 
were, so far as heavy artillery was concernod, 
ahead of then’ enemies. 

Since November II, 1914, an immense change 
had come over the scene. Under the direction 
of Joffre, M. Millerand, the Minister of War, and 
M. Thomas, the Minister of Munitions, a large 
part of the civilian French population had been 
mobilized for the production of artillery, 
machine-guns, rifles and munitions. With 
feverish haste men worked day and night in 
■ arsenals, factories and shops to turn out the 
implements which would free France, from the 
despised and hated 1 Baches.” The labour 
4 of ■the men was supplemented by that of the 


taken kindly to business, and some ot the 
chief commercial establishments m Franco 
have been under female control. After and 
o/en before, the fall of Napoleon II 1 education 
in France w as every year becoming more 
scientific and less literary Universal military 
service had spread the know ledge of strategical 
and tactical problems. The result was that the* 
Government could call upon a host of chemical 
aid mechanical experts of the two sexes both 
able and willing to help it in its stupendous task 
The French, unlike the Germans, had not 
for a generation been considering every inven- 
tion and discovery from the point of view ot a 
soldier bent at all costs on conquest. In this 
crisis, however, they swiftly applied their 
knowledge and wits to the purposes of war. 
From Ancient Greece and Rome the catapult 
was borrowed to discharge, not spears and 
bolts, but bombs and grenades. Helmets and 
shields manufactured of a compound of steel, 
which for its hardness, lightness and toughness 
would have astonished mediaeval knights, w r ere 
provided for the trench warfare. Improved 
forms of aerial torpedoes were invented. 
New kinds of grenades and bombs to be thrown 
by hand ; baby mortar? to launch projectiles ,a 
score of yards, monster howitzers and gum to 
hurl them almost as many miles, issued from 
the cannon foundries. ,! If' Great Britain and 
Russia had been proportionately \ as 1 ytpll! 


women. ThaayerageFrench wqman'las always ^ : eqiiip|ed as" was ‘France . ih/ ; Mayi 
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British repulse at the Battle of the Aubor-. centre from Coinpidgne eastward General 

Ridge and the victories of Macke use ti m Galicia Dubai 1 cent mued to '.upec intend the opt*i at tons 

might never have occurred ot tlie right Genet al Foch those ot the left 

On May 8, while Sir Douglas Haig was w mg 

putting the finishing touches to his preparations Foch was wth d’Drbal, and during the Battle 

for storming the Aubeis Ridge, General d Urbal ot Artois both were joined by Joilre hun- 

who had replaced Geneial de Maud’huy — the self. To d’Urhal had been allocated seven 

latter had been sent to serve under General corps Some 1,100 guns of all calibres were 
Dubail m Alsace — as leader ot the 1 0th Army, concentrated for the task immediately to hand, 

gave his final orders for the battle which, it was Since January the French sappers* had been 

hoped, would end m the leeovery ol Lens undermining the enemy’s defences in the 

General d’Urbal, it will be remembered, had scctoi of C'arency alone the underground works 

been Sir John French’s coadjutor in the Battle constructed by the French engineers measured 

of Flanders There had been a recent re- m length one and a half miles, and the quantity 

distribution ot commands The local direction ot explosives m the mines weighed more than 

of the Fronch troops north ot tho Lys had been thirty tons. 

assigned to General Putz. who, later in the year. Ample as were the preparations, large as the 

was succeeded by General Hely d’Oissel. numbers of the men at d’Chbal’s disposition, 
South of d’Urbal’s army, that between the they w ere none too many. The position to be 
Somme and Oise had been transferred from carried by assault had been converted by tho 
General de Castelnau to General Petam The Germans mto a fortified area the like of which 

former now directed the armies of the Allied had never existed before the Great War The 



A BRITISH STAFF CAR ON THE WESTERN FRONT, 

An episode during a bombardment; the oar skimming past a cavity formed by a shell. 
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NORTH-WEST OF HULLUCH. 
The Quarries occupied by the Germans. 


engineering skill of an age wlueli had -witnessed 
the tunnelling of the Simplon and the piercing 
of the Isthmus of Panama had been applied to 
the ridges, hollows and ravines between Arras 
and Lens. Manufacturers of barbed wire and 
chevaur-de-frtsc had assisted the effort^ ot 
the engineers. In tunnels, caves and trenches, 
m cellars and loopholed building* were 
ensconced thousands of Germans armed with 
every instrument of destruction which the per- 
verted ingenuity of the Fatherland’s chemists 
and mechanics could devise. An enormous col- 
^ lection of guns and howitzers m the back- 
ground were ready to deluge with high-explosive 
shells and shrapnel the avenues of approach 
to the position and, if it were lost, to bombard 
it. Mackensen’s task in Galicia was child's 
play to d’TJrbal’a in Artois. 

Although there was fighting north of the 


is six miles long and, in places, wooded. 
The plateau at the eastern end is bare From 
the north the slopes of the ridge are easily 
mounted, but on the southern side it is ap- 
proached up steep spurs separated by ravines. 
West of the village of Ablam St. Nazaire is the 
Spur Mathis, then, going eastwards, the Great 
Spur, the Arabs’ Spur, the Spur of the White 
Way and the Spur of Souchez, which dominates 
both the eastern edge of Ablain St. Nazaire 
and the Sugar Refinery between Ablam and 
Souchez. 

About March 20 the French had worked 
their way up to the foot of the Great Spin*, and 
by April 14 they were close to Ablam St. 
Nazaire. But the Germans retained most of 
the plateau of the Chapel of Notre Dame de 
Lorette, and the whole of the Spur of the White 
Way and the Spur of Souchez. 


plateau of Notre Dame de Lorette, the battle On May 9 the French line ran some 1,100 
may be said to have been confined to an assault yards west of the Chapel to the summit of the 
of the German line from the region of the Arabs’ Spur, and thence by the Great Spur and 


Chapel on that plateau to the Labyrinth, which 
was the name given to the two square miles of 
trenches, tubnelp and roofed-in pits across the 
Arras-Lehs high road north of the .villages, of 
Bctirie and Roolincourt. . The ridge of which 
tlie plateau- is the eastern extremity i? the 
southern, ’boundary, of. the _ plahi thah stretches _ 
to the 'BSthune-iia; Bass<6e ?Gan&l. , , ( l'he; ridge! 

4 ,1 | * J ,, j i 4 «- 1 . 'A 1 ii » ‘ 4f t < 
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the Spur Mathis descended into the valley west 
of Ablain. * 

No less than five lines of German trenches 
had been dug from the Arabs’ Spur across the 
plateau to the Arras -B^thune road near Aix- 
; Nouiette. These, trenches 1 were very-deep and 
: ' covered with double end triple irom n^tworks, 

, band protected by sacks 1 ' of ehrtfi or qbment and 
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by che mux -de-frisc At every hundred yards 
or so they were crossed by barricades m which 
were fixed machine guns. Several small forts 
supported the defenders, and the one north-east 
of the Chapel contained dug-outs over 50 feet 
deep The artillery and machine guns m 
Ablaut raked the southern slope's of the ridge, 
those m Souchez the eastern face of the plateau 
Chins hidden m the houses of the villages of 
Angres and Lie van, north-east of the plateau, 
shelled troops attacking the trenches from the 
plain to the north or advancing against them 
along the ridge. Tills part of the German lino 
was defended by troops from Baden of excellent 
quality. 

Nestling below the southern side of the plateau 
of Notre Dame de Lorette were the con- 
siderable villages of Ablam St N azaire and 
Souchez, both m possession of the enemy. 
Between them, closer to Souchez, was the Sugar 
Hennery— a collection of buildings 200 yards 
long on the banks of the rivulet Saint Nazaire 
A little to the south of it were three rumed 
houses called the Mill Malon. The ground to 
the east of the Sugar Refinery w as very marshy. 
The Sugar Refinezy and the Mill Malon had 
been powerfully fortified by the Germans. 

To the south of Ablain St. Nazaire rose the 
wooded heights of Carency, with the town let of 
that name situated m a hollow. It consisted 
of five groups of houses, one in the centre and 
the others facing north, west, south and east. 
Four lines of trenches defended Carency. 


Rach street and house m it was fortified and 
( ormected by underground passages Four 
battalions — Saxons. Badeners, and Havanans — 
and more than six companies of engineers 
garnsoned this important point. A great 
number of guns and mitrailleuses had beon 
installed in the guidons and orchards and behind 
the church It was only possible to attack 
(Jaiojicy from the south or east Trenches con- 
nected it with Ablam St Nazaire and Souchez 

Souchez la on the Beth une -Amis high road 
Between Souchez and Aims lies the hamlet, of 
La Targette. The Germans had cut lines of 
trenches, known from their chalky parapets as 
the “ White Works.” from Carency to La 
Targe the. The rmis of La Targette covered 
another undergo turn! German fortress. A short 
distance east of La Targette was the town of 
Neuville Si. Vaast, also m German hands, situ- 
ated between the Arras - Be th une and Arras- 
Lens roads. Neuville St. Vaast was a straggling 
\ lllage some one and a half miles long and seven 
hundred yards broad. It, too, had been 
turned into an underground fortress. 

South ol Neuville St. Vaast extended the 
Labyrinth on both sides of the Arras-Lens 
road. “ Possibly,” wrote a Special Cor- 
respondent of the Morning Post, “ never has a 
similar stronghold been planned and con- 
structed . . . Inside it there is a complete 

and cunning maze, containmg every species of 
death -dealing device known to science, in- 
cluding numbers of gas and inflammable liquid 
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engines. 'Underground tunnels, coupled with 
mines, compete with small fortresses con- 
taining g uns for the better destruction of the 
daring invaders. In a maze one constantly 
turns corners to meet blank walls of hedge 
In the c Labyrinth 1 such blank walls are death 
traps, and from their subterranean refuge 
bodies of the enemy are liable to appear to the 
rear of the advancing attackers. The ‘ Laby- 
rinth’ is linked up by underground tunnels 
to Neuville St. Vaast, and probably to Thelus, 
near Vnny. Anyhow, it is an integral and 
consummately important part of this fortress 
land — an entire district which constitutes one 
concentrated fortress.” About two miles east 
of the Labyrinth and Neuville St. Vaast was 
the edge of the heights bordering the plain 
between the Searpe and the B^fchune-La- 
Bassce-Lille Canal. 

Such was the subterranean fortified area 
which the French were called upon to carry. 
Their aeronauts and other observers could give 
them but a faint idea of its nature. The 
Germans had made the fortresses of Brialmont 
seem as obsolete as those of Vauban. Could 
the French miners and gunners solve the 
problems sot them by the murderous intelli- 
gences who had designed the Labyrinth ? On 
the answer to that question seemed almost to 
depend the issue of the Great War. If the 
engineer had got the better of the artilleryman 
and the miner, the Germans, with countless 
“ Labyrinths,” would hold up the Allied offen- 
sive, and the War might continue indefinitely. 

On Sunday, May 9, as the last stars were 
fading m the grey of the morning, the assaulting 
French troops were inspecting their rifles, 
filling their water bottles, inserting cartridges 
into their bolts and hand-grenades mto their 
bags. The sappers had cut steps in the sides 
of the trenches to enable the men to climb out 
more quickly. At sunrise there was the sound 
of firing in the distance- A British aeroplane 
from the direction of La Bassee was crossing 
the German lines. It was hit, but the aeronaut 
managed to descend behind the French trenches. 
Three French aeroplanes immediately after- 
wards ascended, and the observers in them 
took a last look at the gashes and holes in the 
ground, the ruined chapel of Notre Dame de 
Lorette and the remains of the villages of 
Ablain St. Nazaire,. Souohez, Carency, La 
, Targette and Neuville St, Vaast, in, or under 
' which *yere lurking theVGerman Infantry and 
j: • the enemy’s guns and mitrailleuses. \ 


At six am. the signal was given toi t lie- 
bombardment to open. The sound produced 
by the discharge of the thousand and nioie 
French pieces resembled the rolling thunder of 
a tropical storm. The British engaged m 
mounting the Aubers Ridge were startled by 
the intensity of the distant cannonade “ I 
am quite well,” wrote, four days later, a F ronch 
artillery officer who was present at the battle, 
“although I am still stunned by flic noise of 
the cannon ” 

The sound produced by the French how lt/.ers 
heavy artillery, Sounnte-quinze guns and 
trench mortars, suggested the storm , the 
effects ot the bombardment were seismic*. 
“ I went,” says the same officer, “ and after- 
wards looked at one of the enemy’s trenches. 
It w*as a terrible sight. Everything was upset , 
there was blood everywhere, and, as t lie exca- 
vations arc narrow, we had to W'alk over heaps 
of corpses, legs, arms, heads, rifles, cartridges, 
machine guns, all in a confused mass. That ” 
he adds, “ v r as the work of our artillery ' 

The heavens had rained projectiles, which 
blew in the sides of concreted trenches, formed 
huge ci aters, smashed to fragments the cheamx- 
de-frise, cut lanes through the barbed wire 
entanglements, and caused bags of earth and 
cement, baulks of timber, and iron nettings to 
collapse on the heads of the Germans More 
than 20,000 shells rained upon the hou~.es of 
Carency alone The other villages and build- 
ings in the area received similar attention 
Over 800,000 shells were discharged that 
day. To complete the work of destruction, 
at 6.45 am. the seventeen mines in the sector- 
al Carency v ere fired The subterranean 
refuges of the enemy were uprooted. Hi> 
counter-mines were buried or the w 7 ires for 
detonating them destroyed. Most of the 
German sappers were lulled or buried alive, 
but one company ot French engineers rescued 
seventy cowering m a gallery. On the plateau 
of Notre Dame de Lorette and at other points 
French mines were also exploded with analogous- 
effects. 

The assault did not immediately take place. 
For three hours the bombardment continued, 
the French in the trenches, loudly applauding. 
At 10 a.m. the order was given to attack. Of 
the five lines of trenches on the plateau of 
Notre Dame de Lorette, three Were parried' by 


the French Chasseurs, and supporting infantry, 
/but with heavy, , losses, The little ■ fort Trwthe- 
centrp of bekt outV 
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AT THE POINT OF THE BAYONET. 
British Infantry attacking a German trench in France. 


the men of Baden putting up a desperate Meanwhile, south' of the plateau, across the 

resistance. From Angres, the German hat- valley, a no less bloody struggle was pro- 

tenes played on the lost trenches, or rather on ceedmg from Carency to the Labyrinth. At , 

the depressions in the ground and craters. the same moment that the attack was delivered 

From Ablain St. Nazaire the enemy’s nut-rail- on the plateau the French attacked Carency. 

lenses continued their ceaseless fire. On the They carried the German trenches and, despite 

plateau men struggled confusedly with bayonets the orders given, endeavoured to storm the 
andknives andhuried bombs and grenades at each village. They were unable, however, to break 

other. Night fell, and, amidst theexplosions of the in, and a fortified work to the east of the 

shells, the cries of the wounded and the whistling village, which the Germans retained, forced 

. of the bullets* the French dug themselves in. them to halt, nevertheless they pushed 
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A BATTERY OF FRENCH GUNS ON THE WAY TO THEIR POSITIONS 


t 


forwards towards Souehez and approached the 
road leading from Carency to that place. Many 
prisoners — over 500 — had been captured, and 
thirty machine guns. It was no longer pos- 
sible for the Germans to use their communica- 
tion trenches between Carency and Souehez, 
and the only connexion of the Carency garrison 
with the rest of the line was by the trenches 
from Carency to Ablam St Nazaire. 

Carency was almost isolated. Not only had 
the French reached a point from which they 
could take it in reverse from the east side, but 
the bastioned trenches of the White Works 
which had joined it to La Targette had, with 
La Targette itself, been captured. At 10 a.m. 
two regiments bad left their trenches in the 
Wood of Berthonval and, bayoneting the 
enemy in their path, speedily placed the White 
Works behind them. Ignoring the fire of the 
mitrailleuses which had not yet been put out 
of action, the mass of enthusiastic soldiers 
made for the Arras -B^thune Road between 
Souehez and La Targette. A Brigadier- 
General fell shot through the chest. A Colonel 
was seriously wounded ; and the loss in officers 
was very heavy. But the heroic band rushed 
up the slopes and reached the crest. By 11.30 
they had covered over four thousand three 
.hundred yards.' A German Colonel was cap- 
tured and the equivalent of a German brigade 
ppt out of action. , 
s Meantime, across .a meadow, other' French. 

1 iropps had/marched on LA Targette, where the ' 

from Mont St*' ■ BBoi 1 crosses . the Arras- 

. r ... 1 Y'H.'f. 'A ■ ‘ii. ■ 


B^thune road and continues through Neuville 
St Vaast to the Arras-Lens causeway. The 
strands of barbed wire, thick as a finger, had 
been destroyed by the artillery. To cross 
the trenches, light wooden bridges were carried 
by the men. But so eager were they that they 
threw them down and leapt the obstacles, w Inch, 
as usual in the case of German trenches, were 
very narrow In front of La Targette were 
two big works armed with artillery. So rapid, 
however, iiad been the French advance that 
the Germans, with the exception of a few 
machmo-gunners, disappeared into then dug- 
outs Some of the French stormed the village, 
which was m their hands by 11.15. Three 
hundred and fifty prisoners, several ‘*77” 
guns and numerous mitrailleuses had been 
captured. The sappers rapidly organized the 
defences of this important point, and batteries of 
French artillery galloped up, unlmibered, and 
opened on the German reserves. 

Passing round and through La Targette, the 
French next attacked Neuville St. Vaast. The 
right wing was held up by the defenders of the 
Labyrinth, but the centre succeeded in both 
gaining a footing in a group of houses at the 
southern end of Neuville St. Vaast, and in 
approaching the cemetery of the village. Twice 
during the day amid the tombs a desperate 
hand-to-hand ccmbat took place. Half p£ the 
village itself' remained' by nightfall , in the 
possession of the French, took ' many , 
prisoners; ; The ; dirty, ,* terrified Germans were' 
" directed ' to the . rear,, by pa vajiyimem ; 
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Such was the battle of May 9. The Fi Mich 
had proved that defences which the Germans 
regarded as impregnable could be stormed 
They had taken 3,000 prisoners 10 field guns, 
and 50 mitrailleuses. 

By Monday, accordingly, the French had 
wedged themselves into the centre ot the Ger- 
man position. To keep the enemy’s reserves 
employed a feint attack was made north of the 
FI otre Dame cle Lorette plateau m the direction 
of Loos The fighting on the plateau con- 
tinued Some progress was made on the left 
until it was brought to a standstill by the 
artillery hidden in Angres. The little fort by 
the side of the chapel was a thorn in the side 
of the French. A strong counter-attack from 
the Sugar Refinery between Ablam and Souehez 
was signalled, and the French offensive was 
here suspended. The artillery by a barrage of 
fire prevented the Germans from debouching, 
and the French infantry, heartened by this, 
descended from the plateau towards the Ablam 
ravmo. From the note-book of Captain Sieverfc, 
who commanded a German battalion, and was 
subsequently killed, we learn the importance 
attached by the Crown Prince of Bavaria and 
Ins Staff to the Germans retaining the Loretto 
plateau and the line Ablam- Carency, also the 
msufficiency of the means at the disposal of 
Captain Sievert. His first company had been 


reduced by May 10 to four non-coiiirmsMonod 
officers and twenty-five men, his second 
company to one officer and eighty non-com- 
missioned officers and men The third and 
fourth companies were ot about the same 
strength, and the battalion now mustered only 
three ofii< ors and 272 non-cominiasioned officers 
and pm ' L demand again,” he wrote, 
and ho underlined the words, reinforcements 
1 must, at all costs, have a large number ot the 
hand-grenades vs Inch 1 have already sent tor.” 

Carencv was undoubtedly 1 1 great danger. 
The Germans appear, indeed, from the French 
official narrative, to have recovered some of 
the communication trenches and tunnels con- 
necting it with (Souehez, buf during the day 
some houses east, of the village were stormed, 
and the enemy cleaved out of a hollow.’ south of 
the Carency-Souehez road. On the right, be- 
yond the Aims-Bethune road, the cemetery of 
Neuville St. Ymist was earned, and the German 
reserves who had been motored up from Dou.-u 
and Lens were repulsed with loss. 

The llth was another day of sanguinary com- 
bats. The French in the evening, after a 
terrific encounter, mastered the lower slopes 
of the Arabs’ Spur. In the night the Germans 
counter -attacked from the Spur of the White 
Way They were beaten back. The guns 
in Angres and the machine guns in Ablain 
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RUINS AT PERTHES-LES-HURLIJS. 

The French bombarded the village and at the point of the bayonet took the German trenches close by. 

a desperate hand-to-hand combat, it and tho 


kept tip a never-ceasing fire at the French posi- 
tion?. Tho conditions on the plateau were 
unusually disgusting Tho bursting shell® had 
disinterred the corpses ot' the hundreds of French 
and Germans whose lives had been .-aerifieed 
during the preceding month? 

The days of the garrison of C’arency were now 
numbered. On the 11th the French gained 
the wood east ot the village, and the communi- 
cation trenches with Souclioz could no longer 
he used by the enemy. A woody hillock, forti- 
fied by the Germans, still kept the French from 
storming the east end of the village. Their 
approach from the west was checked by the 
infantry in a stone quarry nearly 300 feet deep. 
The Germans, however, m this sector were be- 
ginning to despair Captain Sievert and his 
officers had refused to take part in a night 
attack because they had too few projectiles 
and grenades. The enemy’s artillery,” he 
notes, “ fires uninterruptedly and inflicts losses 
on us.” 

Away to the south the French were still 
attacking Neuville St. Vaasfc and the Laby- 
rinth. They had at last, established their hold 
on the cemetery of the village, but the Laby- 
rinth had not been reduced. , . 
j ' 'The next day, Wednesday, May 12, saw tire 
capture of , the, little fort and the Chapel of 
, ,-Sotre -flame de Lorette, also that ofCarency. ■ 1 


remains of the Chapel were at last gained 
At daybreak, undei the fire of the enemy’s 
artillery, the French pushed towards the Spur 
of the White Way, which commanded the 
valley beneath from Ablaui to Souchess. 

Before the jortm and Chapel fell, Carency hud 
been taken The French infantry, well sup- 
ported by the artillery, routed the three com- 
panies defending tho wooded hillock to the east 
of the village. After violent fighting, the 
stone quarry to its west was cleared ot the 
enemy. The French entered the western block 
of houses, whilst the eastern group was also 
assaulted. The enemy sold their lives dearly. 
Firing through windows and trap-doors, they 
retreated from house to house. At 5.30 p.m., 
what remained of the garrison surrendered, A 
motley collection of Bavarians. Saxons and 
Badeners crying “Kamerad, Kamerad” issued 
from the village. They numbered over a 
thousand. The officers, stiff as usual, clicked 
their heels together and saluted the French 
General. 

“ Who is in command ? ” asked a French 
officer 

After some hesitation, a Cotonel advanced 
and explained that he had only arrived that 
morning and that he was not the director of the 
defence. t Whether* the-' Brigadier -General in / 
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! aspects ability, especially ability in the art el- 
ites troy mg human life “ Your fire,” said ouc 
of Acer to Ins captors, “has been mathemati- 
cally precise Your infantry have charged so 
quickly that it w as impossible to resist them ” 

From Carericy the conquerors pushed oil to 
Ablam St. Nazaire The night was suddenly 
illuminated by an immense Are Ablam, or 
at least part of it was m fames. The Gem uins, 
who were evacuating the village, retained some 
houses at the eastern end Tw o thousand 
prisoneis, guns, howitzers, nunenwerter, 
machine guns, rifles, ammunition, and other 
material of war, had m this region alone fallen 
into the hands of the French. 

On Thursday, in drenching rain, d’Frbal 
tried to seize the Spur oi the White Way, but 
the French wore held up by machme-gun fire. 
That day M. Millerand despatched this letter 
by telegraph to General Joffre 

Mr dear General, — I do not web to await the end 
of the operations bogun on the 9th ms>t. by our troops, 
m the Arras legion before sending you and asking you to 
expro-s to your soldiers mv grateful congratulations foi 
the Jesuits aheady obtained by our action, which 
demonstralo the excellence of the preparations made, 
the splendid way it was earned out, and the superiority 
we have gained over an opponent who recoils from no 
crime. It is a new and happy presage of las rum You 
and your armies have once moro won the admualinn 
and gratitude of the country, and I am happy to convey 
them to you 

A Mjlleranh 


On the loth another French attack on the 
Spur of the White Why tailed Thence- 
forward up to the 21st Iho French on the 
plateau, under the fire ol the German artillery 
m Angies and Lievm, were engaged on con- 
solidating then* position 

Below in the valley the Germans still dung 
to Ablam. They had apparently recovered the 
clnuch and they w ere also occupying the 
cemohciy Neither m Ablaui nor m Souchez, 
oast ot il, was t heir position enviable On 
the 17th Captain Sievert made this note. 
‘ Covered m sweat, we arrive at Souchez The 
sights are mdesenl table. It is one hideous 
mass of ruins The street is littered with 
fragments of shells The staff of the 11th 
Infantry 'Reserve Regiment is m h cellar. 
Souchez has been completely destroyed by the 
artillery.” From Souchez ho proceeded the 
same day to Ablam, which, it seems, was also 
a heap of broken building material. Only a 
quarter of the church tower was left. “ When,” 
he observes, “ we were m the ravine of Souchez 
we did not believe that there could be any 
worse position. Here we perceive that it is 
possible. Not only are we exposed to frontal 
a,nd flank fire, but the French are firing at our 
backs from the slopes of the plateau of Notre 
Dame de Burette.” Still, and it must be 



after A frbngh offensive. , * 

• : French trench-diggers in steel helmets Oft the way to reconstruct the trenches* 




GROSSING A HALF-SUBMERGED mmuuJN Btuuots. 

An Exploit by the French Artillery: Saving a battery of “Seventy-Fives, 
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admitted to the credit of this member of a 
stubborn race, ho did not despair. “We have 
become tolerably apathetic m this mouse- 
trap. I ordered the battalion to fight to the last 
man.” 

Notwithstanding this affirmation, it is dear 
from the Captain’s entries on the 19th and 
20th that lus spirits were sinking. Food was 
running low. The road by which the portable 
kitchens reached Ablain was swept by the fire 
of the French artillery. The nerves of his tnen 
were shaken. Threats of bringing them before 
a court-martial failed to keep them at their posts 
when the shells fell. He demanded that he 
and his men should be relieved, but the German 
Higher Command has no mercy. There is some- 
thing pathetic m the last lines which he wrote. 

“ How much longer.” they run, “ shall we have 
to stay in this mouse-trap ? 1 am m a state 

of nervous collapse. The fire of the enemy has 
reached its greatest violence. Indescribable.” 

It was on May 21, m the afternoon, that the 
French from the north, south ami west attacked 
the German trenches on the Spur of the White 
Way. Leaving its position on tho Arabs’ 
Spur, one body, in a few minutes, captured the 
lines of the enemy in front of them. From tho 
north another seized the German central 
communication trench. SuiTounded on every 
side, the enemy threw down their arms and 
threw up tlieir hands. The assault directed 
from Ablam was equally successful. The 
houses west of the church vrero secured and tho 
communications of the White Way with 
Souchez cut. Three hundred prisoners and a 
gun had been captured. At 2 a.m. on the 
22nd the Germans, who retained a few houses 
m Ablam, counter-attacked, but were repulsed. 
In the course of the combats, from the 9th to 
the 22nd, the enemy had lost very heavily m 
dead and wounded. On the plateau and its 
slopes over 8,000 German corpses were counted 

The Germans had been dislodged from the 
plateau of Noire Dame de Lorette. The next 
step of d’Urbal was to expel them from Ablam. 
On May 28 an attack was launched against the 
doomed handful of brave men who, in obedience 
to orders, still occupied the trenches round the 
cemetery. It w'as a beautiful, dear day, and 
the houses in the village, through the broken 
walls of which one perceived the Loretto spurs 
or the blue sky, stood out as if in a painting. 
The French artillery threw a curtain of shells 
east of the cemetery so as to prevent the 
- garrison from being reinforced. Cheering 



FAMOUS FRENCH GENERALS. 

General de Castelnau (left) and General Franchet 
d'Esperey (right). 

loudly, tiie assaulting infantry with fixed 
bayonets made for the cemetery. The Germans 
offered no resistance, and soon afterwards 
400 men, including seven officers, surrendered. 
During tho night the business of clearing the 
enemy out of the group of houses to the south 
of the church was undertaken, and outside 
Ablam a jortm stormed. On the morning of 
the 29th tho church and the rectory, defended 
by three companies, were attacked. Only 
twenty Germans escaped and were made 
prisoners The French m this last combat had 
lost 200 killed and wounded. The majority 
had been struck by fragments of “ Jack 
Johnsons ” rained on Ablain by the German 
gunners, who may have believed* what was 
afterwards asserted, that Ablain had been 
evacuated. Five hundred German corpses in 
the ruins, about as many prisoners and 14 
machine guns attested the French victory. 
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AFTER A. BATTLE IN THE CHAMPAGNE 
French soldiers filing their water-bottles at a well at Perthes-les-Hurlus. 


With Ablftin in their possession, the French 
descended the valley, and on May 31 drove the 
enemy out of the tliroo ruined houses, known as 
the Mill Malon. From these houses a com- 
munication trench ran to the Sugar Refinprv 
already referred to. The French infantry, 
flinging grenades in front of them, rushed up it, 
chasing the flying foe before them. They 
entered the Refinery on the heels of the surviv- 
ing fugitives. By nightfall they had killed or 
expelled every one of the garrison. Hastily 
the defence of the place was organized. To- 
wards midnight the Germans counter-attacked, 
and gradually pushed the French back into the 
communication trench. A telephone message 
was at once sent to the artillery to isolate the 
enemy by a curtain of fire, and to the troops on 
the outskirts of Ablain to march on the 
Refinery along the bed of the rivulet. The 
men m the communication trench were rapidly 
re-formed and they counter-attacked. The 
Germans fled, and by the evening of June 1 the 
conquered position was connected with Ablain 
by communication trenches, 
i Throughout June, and indeed up to the great 
offensive on September 25, the fighting in 
the region of the Battle of Artois went on. 
The French from May 25 to 28 had made 
some little progress eastward in the direction 
of Angres,-,, Ta J tine, and the • succeeding months ■ 
they nibble|d at the German trenches traversing'.' : 
.|he pl^in to ’ the , - " Bass6e CJapal., L 


South of the plateau of Notre Dame de Lorette, 
which remained m their possession, they 
penetrated from the Sugar Refinery mto the 
outskirts of Souchez But it was m the 
section of Neuville St Vaast that there was the 
hardest fighting. An officer wounded there on 
June 19 has graphically described what the 
conquest of the Labyrinth entailed : — 

The mi of the trenches is nothing compared with 
the struggle of the burrows, that we had to carry on for 
three weeks Pictmo to yourselves narrow galleries, 
leebly lit by flickering oil lamps, m which the foes are 
separated only by sandbags, which they keep pushing 
against each other As soon as an opening shows a 
terrific hand-to-hand fight begins, in which grenades 
and the bayonet are the only arms possible Sometimes 
the Germans take to knives and revolvers, and one day 
1 hey even began throwing corrosive liquids, which 
burnt badly , but, m spite of these cowardly tricks, 
our men always had the best of it. showing a marvellous 
spirit of initiative. Thev fought with clubbed rifles 
and fists when required, and their courage was never 
shaken, as the Germans soon saw 

The passages in which we were advancing were 18 ft. 
deep, and often 24 ft. or more. The water was sweating 
through m all directions, and the sickly smell was 
intolerable. Imagine, too, that for three weeks we were 
not able to get rid of the dead bodies, amongst which 
we had to live night and day 1 One burrow, 120 ft. long, 
took us thirteen days of ceaseless fighting to eonqnei 
entirely. The Germans had placed barricades, trap- 
doors, and traps of all descriptions. When we stumbled 
we risked being impaled on bayonets treacherously 
hidden m holes lightly covered with earth, And all 
this went oh in almost complete darkness. We had to 
use pocket electric lamps and advance with the utmost 
’caution. , , , . <■ , G 

Besides the ’strategic advantages of the future occupa- 
tion ;bf the famous “Labyrinth ” position,, its capture 
has haJ , another ^result,. J „Tho „ German^ had come to 
consider “p?he, ( Xtabytipth ” as -an 'impregnable! iortre% 

ft * , ' 
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AFTER A FRENCH VICTORY IN CKAMFAGNE. - ; \ , 

removed to a farm in the rear of the hattle-lime. Inset : First aid in a French trench# 


■ie accustomed to this belief Then 
is proportionately gieat when they 
r ere masters of it We were able to 
'es when wc announced the news to 
> at first refused to behove the nows, 
ere confronted with the reality were 
lhsed One of them gave expiesaion 
impression whon he said, “ Nothing 
•li devils ” * 

uotation we end our account 
of Artois. Joffre, Foch and 
r had not succeeded in breaking 
ne. or indirectly reducing the 
Russians, had forced the enemy 
is offensive round Ypres They 
i that, diabohcalLy ingenious as 
lgineers had shown themselves 
issible, if there was an adequate 
preparation, to storm at com- 
lU cost the German entreneh- 
•ow-fortresses. The losses of the 
1 battle have been estimated at 
h they were considerably more 
ih losses were is problematical, \ 
mt the casualties oi one division 


ho Standard. 

nee of Bavaria fixed them at 60,000, a 


which killed 2,000 uf the enemy and took 3,000 
prisoners were only 2.30 killed and 1,230 
w ounded. 


While the last stages oF the Battle of Artois 
■Here proceeding, south of Arms, which, Like 
Ypros, was being constantly bombarded by the 
Germans, General d’Urbal took the offensive 
between Serre and Kobuteme Hebuterne is 
nearer Albert on the Ancre tlian Arras. The 
French had occupied Hebuteme, the Germans 
Serre. The villages wore a mile and three- 
quarters apart, each situated on a slight rise. 
Halfway between, in lront of the farm of 
Tout Vent ran two lines of German trenches 
The fields of the farm were enclosed by a line 
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of big trees The 17th Baden Regiment was by tall trees. The farms of E caff nut and 

entrusted with the defence of the position Quenneviercs were within the French, those 

They were attacked on June 7 by Bretons, ot Les Logos and Tout Vent were behind the 

Vendeens and troops from Savoy and .Dauphine German lines Facing the farm of Quenne- 

From 3 a.m. on the morning of Juno 7 the \ieres the enemy’s front formed a salient, at 

Germans, who had been forewarned by the the point of which was a kind of small fort 

intensity ot the French artillery preparation, Whore the northern and southern ends of the 

lcc|)( up an incessant hie at their enemy’s salient touched the rest of the German position 

trenches The French guns replied with a flanking works had been constructed, 

continuous stream ot projectiles At o a m Along the arc of the salient ran two lines of 

the assault was delivered Tn ten minutes the trenches, m places there was a third. The 

men from the coast and mountains were chord ot the arc was defended hy an indented 

east of their opponents’ trenches and digging trench Jn a ravine v inch descends towards 

themselves in. The next day, under the fire Tout Vent were several German guns. As the 

ot the German heavy artillery, the conquered plateau sloped slightly towards the .salient, 

area was extended to the north and also tn the French had a considerable advantage 

Normally the salient was garrisoned by four 
companies of the German 86th Regiment, 
recruited from the Hanseatic towns and 
Schleswig, but on June 5 the reserve com- 
panies jiosted in the Tout Vent ravine had been 
brought up, their place being taken by other 
troops. The titular commander of the 86th 
Regiment was the German Empress. Four 
battalions. Zouaves, sharpshooters, and 
Bretons, had been detailed by the French 
commander for the assault. 

During June 5 the French artillery methodi- 
cally pounded the little fort, the trenches and 
the accessory works. Throughout the night 
the guns went on firing, and to prevent the 
enemy repairing the damage done m the day- 
time the French infantry kept up an incessant 
musketry fire, while from time to time aerial 
A BOMB-PROOF SHELTER, torpedoes were discharged. Between 5 a m. 

Showing part of the ceiling made of steel plates. and 9 am . on the 6th tho bombardment 



depth. On June 9 there was severe figiitmg in 
the German communication trenches, and on 
the lOfch a few hundred yards of trenches to 
the south were captured. The number of 
prisoners taken was 580, including ten officers. 
The 17th Baden Regiment had virtually ceased 
to exist, and two battalions of another German 


became fiercer. For three-quarters ot an hour 
it ceased, and then, at short intervals, gusts of 
shells succeeded one another. A mine under 
the little fort was exploded. The Germans, in 
groups of four, six or ten, had taken refuge in 
their dug-outs, but the roofs of many of these 
had been blown in by the large shells, and the 


regiment suffered severely. 

Tho day before the action at H6buteme 
began. General de Castelnau, m the northern 
angle of the Oise and Aisne, had made a gap 
in the German line east of the Forest, de PAigle, 
which is a continuation of the Forest of Com- 
, plegne, and is divided, from it by the Aisne. On 
fch6 east it is bounded by a vast plateau through 
which rivulets' flow down to that river, The 
country is ' highly cultivated, , Spinney^ mark 
' the situation pf the large ; farms which, lilm 
; the f&rhtof Tout Veht> ar^ ox ware, feurtbunded 


inmates were either dead or dying slowly of 
suffocation. At 10.15 the French gunners 
lengthened their fire, and the infantry, who had 
discarded their knapsacks, dashed forward. 
Each man had three days’ rations, 250 cart- 
ridges, two grenades, and a sack. The sack 
was to be filled with earth so that the defence 
of the position to be captured might be rapidly 
organized. 

The bayonets glittered in the sun, as the line 1 
of cheering soldiers , crossed/ the ; 200 yards 
vhich' separated 'them iroih the ehefny. ; The 

<>. .. ,v. 'Li . , „ "'.l -’i!, . ■ 1 
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THE FRENCH AT QUENNEVlfcRES, 


lafaatry storming ft deep German trench. 
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Germ ait infantry and mat him 1 gunners fired 
wildly, and in a t e\\ minutes the fil'd trench 
was taken. Two hundred and fifty prisoners, 
the sole survivors of a couple of German 
battalions, were made From the ravine of 
Tout Vent the companies m reserve had rushed 
to the aid of their comrades A hurricane ot 
shells from the S’oi mnfc-rfinnze guns laid them 
low Nearly 2,000 men had m under an hour 
been put hors do combo I 

Fncoimiged by the execution wrought by 
the French artillery, the Zouaves, preceded by 
patrols, headed for the Tout Vent ravine In a 
clover field they came on a work armed with 
three guns and protected by a wire network 
Tho gunners had sought refngo m a dug-out 
Guns and gunners were captured, but tlie 
attack on the ravine was not pushed home. 
The German local reserves had arrived, and 
French aviators signalled the approach of 
new reinforcements. It transpired that two 
battalions were being motored from Roye to 
the east, of tho Oise. Before they reached 
the battle-field the Germans counter-attacked, 
and were mown down by machine -gum and 
shrapnel . At the extremities of the salient 
the French sappers, with sacks of earth, were 
erecting barriers. By nightfall tho position 
had been put m a state of defence. 

Tt was time that it was. During the night 
the troops from Koye made eight fierce attacks, 
and on tho morning of the 7th endeavoured to 


storm the barneis at the noithem and southern 
ends of the salient Recklessly they advanced 
lip the communication, trenches, but were kept 
at bay by a hail ot grenades. Towards sunset 
the attack died down Some 2,000 Gorman 
CGipsoh wore lying m the area whore tho 
counter-attacks liad taken place. Tho German 
losses m dead alone exceeded 3.000 This 
brilliant little victory had cost de Castelnau 
200 killed and 1,500 wounded Twenty 
machine-guns, numerous shields, telephones, 
ficlfl-glasses, and a quantity of ammunition 
w ere among the spoils. 

As has been pointed out in Chapter XCVL, 
one of the w eak pomts m tlio French line from f he 
North Sea to Switzerland was the section from 
liberals to the Forest of the Argonne. defended 
by tine army of General Langle de Cary. Until 
the Germans had been driven back across the 
Aisne at every point the French centre and also 
the right wrag from Verdun to Belfort wore m 
jeopardy. We have previously described (see 
Chapter XCVI.) tho efforts made by Langle 
de Cary to expel Von Emom from the Cliam- 
pagno Pouilleuse. The preliminary step was 
to deprive the enemy of the use of the railway 
ivbich ran from Bazaneourt across the Upper 
Aisne through the Forest of the Argonne to a 
few miles north of Varenncs. Langle de Cary 
had met with considerable success, and m the 
course of his operations on February 27 had 
fiaken the little fort of Beausejour, to the north- 
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AFTER A BATTLE IN CHAMPAGNE. 
Carrying water to the wounded at Perthes-les- 
Hurlus. Inset : Carrying a wounded French soldier 
from the firing-line. 

east of Perthes. On April 8 the Germans 
attempted to recapture it. 

A violent cannonade on the fort and tho 
communication trendies preceded the attack. 
The French look-outs reported a concentration 
of the enemy m his trenches. The northern 
salient of the fort, which jutted out like an 
arrow towards the German position, was 
assaulted from east and west by tu o companies 
of volunteers belonging to all tho regiments of 
the German division in this region. They 
acted as a forlorn hope. On the eastern side 
the enemy met with little success. Caught by 
the lire of machine guns and the French 
artillery, the assaulting infantry was soon 
mown down. The other attack was more 
successful, and a footing was obtained in the 
western trenches and the extreme point of the 
salient. The next day. however, the French 
artillery rained projectiles on the intruders, 
who, crowded elbow to elbow in the narrow 
cuttings, lost heavily. Those who escaped 
the shells were bayoneted. By nightfall the 
fort was again, entirely in the possession of the 
French. 

The assault on Beausejour was not the only 
German offensive between Rheims and the 
Argonne during the spring and summer of 1015. 
At V ille-sur-Tourhe, some seven miles east of 
Beausejour, where the undulating plains of 


Champagne approached the wooded heights 
of the Argonne, the Germans on May 15 
delivered a serious, attack Villc-sur-Tourbe 
was garrisoned hv the French Colonial Infantry, 
who had taken Beausejour on February 27. 
Our Allies hold a bridge-head on the north 
bank of the stream of the Tourbe. The village 
had been reduced to a mass of ruins by the 
German artillery. Two hillocks, separated by 
the high road from Saint -M&iehould to Vou- 
zieres, had been converted by the French 
engineers mto miniature forts. A zigzag of 
communication trenches connected fcnem with 
the village, If the works on the western of the 
two hillocks, which extended north-westwards, 
could be carried, the French hold on the , 
eastern hillock and on Ville-sur-Tourbe would 
be jeopardized. It is an interesting fact,- 
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showing the meticulous attention given by 
the German Higher Command to details, 
that a reproduction of the French work to he 
attacked had been made behind the German 
lino, and the troops selected for the assault 
had been trained in mock attacks 

Three mines had been driven under the 
French trenches, On May 15, at (> 25 pm, 
they were fired, producing the effect of an 
earthquake Simultaneously the enemy’s guns 
opened on the village, on the rest of the French 
trenches, and on the positions where it was 
presumed that guns were hidden. Immediately 
afterwards the Germans succeeded m capturing 
two lines of trenches on the northern face of 
the j or tin. During the night a desperate 
struggle ensued At daybreak the French, 
with grenades, counter-attacked, and their 
artillery threw a curtain of shells in front of 
the German trenches, so that the retreat of the 
enemy who had entered the fort was cut off. 
By 3 p.m. the attacking force had been killed, 
wounded or taken prisoners. It consisted of 
W estphalians, Hassians and Thuringians 

During June and July the Argonne was the 
theatre of a considerable offensive on the port 
of the Gerpians. The German Crown Prince, 
whom rumour had killed several tunes, was in 
command of the enemy at this point. He was 
strongly reinforced from the army in the St. 
Mihiel salient, and the aged Marshal von 
Haeseler, one of the most experienced soldiers 
m the German Army, was on the spot to 
advise The French, it will be recollected, had 
worked across the Vienne -Varennes road into 
the Bois de la Grurie. Their enemy’s front ran 
eastwards from the south of Bmarville. which is 
five miles north of Vienne-le-Chateau, north of 
Bagatelle — a shootmg lodge— -and the wood- 
land spring known as Fontaine Madame, and 
then descended across the Vienne- Varennes 
road and issued from the forest south of 
Boureuilles, which is m the same latitude as 
Vienne-le-Chateau. 

On June 20 the German attack began, it 
was accompanied, as usual, by a tremendous 
bombardment, which, however, owing to the 
wooded, broken nature of tho country, was loss 
effective than elsewhere. It wan at first 
directed against the western side of the French 
position. The Germans tried to work down to 
Vienne-le-Chateau, and the Wurttembergers 
and Prussian Landwehr gained some ground. 
According to the German official account, 
seven -officers, 627 privates, 6 machine guns, 



and fifty trench-mortars were captured. 
The French, from June 21 to 2i), counter- 
attacked, and, according to the voracious 
Gorman Staff, used liquid fire. This was an 
untruth designed to excuse further German 
bleaches of International Law. 4- 

The next move of the enemy was to endeavour 
to thrust liis uav down the centre of the forest. 
They attacked the French ui tho neighbourhood 
of Bagatelle, and on Lho 7th advanced between 
Fontaine Madame and the ride in the wood 
called the Haute Chevauclieo. eapLuring a 
hillock called ha Fitlo Morte This was 
.subsequently recovered by fclio French, who 
also drove the enemy hack in the direction of 
Bmarville 

A French corporal, Rend Destouehes, who 
was captured and afterwards escaped, has 
recorded the interview which he had with the 
German Crown Prince. The Crown Prince, 
with whom was an elderly officer, perhaps 
von Haeseler, according to Destouches looked 
thin and tired. He paced up and down 
his tent with his hands in his pockets, and, 
if Dest ouches i« to be believed, spoko excellent 
French with a nasal accent. Flo assured 
Dest ouches that life in a German prisoners’ 
camp was not very terrible. After asking 
several questions, winch were answered eva- 
sively, lie threw away his halt-smoked cigar, 
and with a sad smile remarked . “I am afraid 
you are rather stupid, Destouches, and don’t 
keep your eyes open. I suppose,” he added, 
“ your chiefs never tell you how badly things 
are going with you.” The answer of the 
French corporal was : “ that every Frenchman 
saw 7 for himself that the situation was excellent.” 
A weary expression passed over the Crown 
Prince’s face. He shook his head, and with 
his companion passed out of the tent 
Whatever we may think of Destouches’ s 
story, there is no reason to believe that tho 
Crown Prince felt elated. Some tune before 
the war he had expicssod to an Englishman 
the hope that he would soon have a chance of 
fighting with — to use an expression, which, in 
his mouth, is not offensive — “the- French 
swme.” He had had his wish, but apart from 
the curios he had collected in French chateaux 
he had gained little out of the cataclysm which 
he had helped to produce. 


• The German official narrative claims that 7,000 to 
8,000 French were put out of action between June 20 
and July 2 in the Argonne fighting. ; ' 
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We have narrated in Chapter XCVI the 
various efforts <>l the If reach, to dislodge the 
Germans from the St. MihLel salient. They 
had attacked it on both sides and also near the 
apex The advance to the crest of the Eparges 
lull, which dominates the plain of the Wocvre, 
had been proceeding since February. It cul- 
minated on April 1) m a decisive French 
v if tory 

The German engineers had protected the 
summit by tiers oi trenches one above the 
other, at points no less than five m number, 
duns of all calibres and mitrailleuses were con- 
cealed on the flanks of the lull and its summit 
On April 5. at 4 p rn., the French began their 
final move to reduce the fortress. Ram was 
pouring in torrents, and the ground was almost 
impassable The troops were in places up to 
their thighs in mud. Wet to the skin, covered 
in sweat, they, how ever, pressed forward, and, 
after numerous melees, established themselves 
m a part of the G ei man trenches. To the east 
their progress was stopped by flights ot aerial 
torpedoes, each one of which, when it burst, 
destroyed whole ranlcs. At 4 30 a.m. on 
the <>th the Germans counter-attacked. Fresh 
troops had been sent up from Combres, and they 
drove back the worn-out French. At nightfall 
the latter, reinforced, returned to the attack 
A trench at the eastern end of the plateau was 
captured On the we it progress was made 
towards the summit, hut m the centre the 
Germans put up a fierce resistance During 
the night, in a pitiless downpour of rain, 
the French with the bayonet drove the 
Germans back foot by foot When day broke 
several hundred yards of trenches had been 
t aken and many prisoners and officers, but 
the Germans chd not immediately give way. 
Counter-attack succeeded counter-attack. The 
Fjench artillery, with its shrapnel, assisted the 
infantry toiling up the slopes. A furious 
charge by the Germans at 5 a.m. on the 
morning of the 7th failed. More troops from 
Combres arrived on the scene. The masses 
were mown down by shrapnel. But at one 
point the French fell back. 

Meanwhile the French General directing the 
' operations was sending up fresh troops. At 
0 a.m. on the 8th the advance was resumed. 
'Two regiments of infantry and a battalion of 
. , Chasseurs were' 1 ordered, to storm the summit. 
’ The ' magazines of the rifles Were' choked with 
mud, end the' men 'had to rely on the bayonet. 

.yAn hour latef; : ‘the Summit add .the western 

''■c.'.f’cc a > *'• a*, -c.. . 


crest wore m their hands They pushed 
forward to the crest on tlio eastern side, revers- 
ing the parapets ol the German trenches. By 
midnight, after fifteen hours of uninterrupted 
fighting, the whole of the summit, with the 
excepLion. of a small triangle at the eastern 
extremity, had been gamed. Sixteen hundred 
yards of trenches had been lost by the Germans 
and also tho formidable bastion on the summit, 
which was the key of the position. 

Both sides rested on the morning of the 9th, 
and another French regiment arrived soon after 
midday It had taken fourteen hours to 
climb up the muddy, slippery paths. At 
3 p.m the French once more attacked, m a 
hurricane of wind and ram The ground in 
front of them was honeycombed with deep 
holes, but, covered by the fire of their artillery, 
they approached the last refuges of the enemy. 
Suddenly the summit of the hill was shrouded 
in fog. The French guns ceased firing, the 
enemy counter-attacked, and the French fell 
back Their officers called on them to make 
a new eftort and they again advanced. At 
10 p.m. they held the whole ridge and summit 
of Les Eparges. During the 10th there was no 
fighting, but on the night of April 11-12 the Gor- 
mans made a final counter-attack, which failed. 

Such was the capture of Les Eparges. We 
leave the French Staff to draw the moral 

To keep this position the Germans lett nothing 
undone We have seen the strength of their defensive 
works. We have noted the fact that at the end ot 
March they brought to Les Eparges one of their best 
divisions. To this were joined fivo pioneer battalions 
with machine guns from the toitiess of Metz and a 
large number of tiench mortars of 21 and 24 cm. Then 
shelteis wero caverns dug at their leisure They had 
constructed a narrow-gauge light railway Their 
troojis were provided with rooms for resting in, their 
oflicers had a club, and they could bring up reinforce- 
ments unobserved, while ours were exposed to the fire of 
their artillery and machine guns and even ot their rifles. 
Under these circumstances supply difficulties, bothm the 
matter of food and of munitions, may be imagined 

Hero was every indication of a fixed determination 
to resist all our attacks Indeed, we found on officers 
taken prisoners orders to hold out at all costs. The 
German General Staff was resolved to sacrifice every- 
thing m order to retain this dominating crest, and the 
German troops offered the maximum of resistance. 
Their conduct was magnificent. 

In order to deprive the machine-gun detachment 
of any temptation to cease fire the men had been chained 
to their weapons Nevertheless, we conquered m spite 
of all. The German resistance was singularly favoured 
by the conformation of the ground. The steep slopes 
and the waterlogged sod constituted the most formid- 
able obstacle to our attacks. We lost unwounded men 
drowned in mud and many of our wounded could not be 
rescued in time from the morasses into which they fell. 
The German howitzers and trench mortars had ah easy 
mark in our advancing men. so long as the enemy held 
the summit. ( L , 1 " -• j’ /vV-o! *■ c > ,/ V 
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, ' TAKING A SUMMIT IN THE VOSGES, JUNE 14, 1911 

French, Chasseurs defending a, trench with the aid of stones rolled down the hillside against 

’’ '; t . ‘ „ 1 ' , , , ' * ‘ the Germans, 1 , ’ 
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THE ARMY OF THE GERMAN GROWN PRINCE. 
Regiments marching past the Crown Prince in the Argonne. 


Two months ago the Germans at Les Epaigos had 
a full \ low of our lines. Now it is our turn to over- 
look their positions Even the height of Combres, 
which they still hold, has been reduced to a hind of islet 
between our machine-gun fire from Les Eparges and St. 
Homy We have achioved this result at a cost of half 
the losses which we inflicted on the enemy. 

What does this mean if not that the victory of Les 
Epargos is ono among other proofs of the growing 
superiority of our Aimy V We aio attacking The 
enemy is on the defensive lie holds the heights and 
we take them from him He has the advantage of posi- 
tion We nro driving him from his trenches Tho-e 
who have survived these battles know that oiu triumph 
is certain and that lb has alieacly begun. 

While the French were beginning their final 
assault of Les Eparges, they also attacked the 
southern side of the apex of the St. Mihiel 
salient, capturing the Wood of Ailly, on the edge 
of the Foiest of Apremont. 

Tius little action, aptly illustrates the nature 
of the great struggle raging for months from 
La Bass6e southwards to the region of Corn- 
piogne, from Compiegne eastwards along the 
banks of the Aisne to Berry an Bac, thence 
south-eastwards to the environs of Rheirns, 


of Ailly, now no longer a wood, but a wilderness 
of stumps, traversed by the irregular lines of 
trenches Branching off this road was a path 
leading to Apremont Where the St. Mihiel 
road anc 1 the Apremont path crossed the 
Germans had made an important work From 
it a trench went northwards parallel with the 
St Mihiel road, another eastw ard parallel with 
the ioute to Apremont These two trenches 
were connect < d behind the work by two others, 
crossed by a communication trench running 
back from the w ork to the north-eastern border 
of the w'ood The word “ trench ” gives an 
inadequate idea of the deeply sunken excava- 
tions, covered in at places, winch the Germans 
had constructed. 

The French process of preparing the attack 
was almost as scientific as a modem surgical 
operation. The " 75 ” guns blew wide breaches 
in the barbed-wire entanglements, which were 
over 36 feet wide and 6 feet high ; the larger 
" 155 ” guns (about equivalent to our 6-inch 


again eastwards across the Forest of Argonne guns) crushed down the skilfully hidden em- 

to Verdun, from Verdun once more m a placements of the German mitrailleuses. The 

southerly direction round St, Mihiel to Pont-a- effect of the French bombardment may be 

Mcmsaon, from Pont-ii-Mousson through the gathered from the following extract from an 


Gap of Nancy to the summits of the Vosges. 
A description of the conflict may enable the 
reader, to understand with, what effort, at what 
risk, /and with .What human suffering each step 


1 V‘,1' !,'£* ’?• 




unfinished letter of a Bavarian taken prisoner ; 
"At 7 a.m.,” He wrote, “the French com- 
menced a terrible' bombardment, principally.. 

- „ with >their heavy artillery - and with' shells as" 

1 ■ big as sugar Lpaves ! 'When this storm "of> 

■ i ; hre;had slasied about :bn'hour a mine exploded"' ‘ 
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and blew up our trench many feet into the air, 
by which we lost 30 men. Huge stones <_a,st. 
up fell back on us, killing and bnrymg many 
soldiers. The bombardment increased m in- 
tensity. The air was filled with shrapnel 
bullets and the fragments of high-explosive 
shells, and to add to this there came a terrible 
fire from the rifles of infantry and machine 
guns. I have taken part in many actions, but 
this battle of five days surpasses all 1 ha\e ever 
seen. To add to our trials it rained without 
ceasing, the dull, leaden sky and the air 
charged with n loisture condensed the smoke so 
that we could scarcely see through it.” 

The utmost care had been taken by the 
French commanders to ensure success. “ The 
Colonel,” says a soldier present, “ had shown to 
each of us the tree he w as to make for ‘ ’ 
The French infantry contained miners and 
mechanics. Light bridges had been prepared 
by the engineers to throw across the trenches. 

At last, on April 5 , the signal for the advance 
w-as given. In three waves the French, now 
relying on the bayonet and hand grenades 
alone, dashed forward. The infantry had been 
ordered to pass over and not to descend into 


the trencher, which were to be cleared by the 
support ing troops Two companies attacked 
the St. Mihiel road trenches, two more those on 
the Apremont side. When it, had passed 
through the wood, the battalion was to unite. 
The woik at the salient of the wood laid been 
destroyed by the artillery. 

The trenches on the bt Mihiel road were 
carried by the hmt rush, and the rearmost 
German tieneh was reached, in which the 
French proceeded to establish themselves The 
two companies , storming the German entrench- 
ments on the Apremont path at first were 
equally successful, but, taken m flank by the 
fire of concealed machine guns, were compelled 
to fall back. Their retirement entailed that 
of the companies on the St. Mihiel road front. 
But the fortified ivork and the first line, and 
some of the second line trenches north of it, 
were retained and lined with mitrailleuses. A 
counter-attack at 4 p.m. w'as repulsed chiefly 
by the French artillery. The fighting went on 
during the night, and at daybreak, April C, the 
French vrore masters of the line. Fresh attacks 
were organized against the German position, 
and these resulted in hand-to-hand fighting 


.«s 



THE VILLAGE OF CLERMONT-EN-ARGONNB. . 
Recaptured by the French, 
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AN ARMOURED SHIELD, 

Used in the French Army for protection 
against enemy fire. 

with bayonet and bomb The Gormans fougitf 
bravely, btit were unable to resist the more 
vigorous efforts ot their adversaries, and when 
mght fell the whole salient ot the wood wa» m 
the hands of our Allies, who had on cn pushed 
sotne distance up the road to St Mihiel. The 
whole German garrison had been hilled, 
wounded or taken prisoners. It was only on 
the 8th, after a rest of two days, that the 
Germans ventured to counter-attack, and then 
unsuccessfully. Tlic French maintained and 
consolidated their position. 

The capture of the Wood of Ailly was one of 
a number ot similar engagements along the 
southern side of the St. Mihiel salient. There 
was fighting m the Forest of Aprenvont, in the 
Wood of Montmare and m the Bois Lo Pretre, 
which latter Avood is just west of the Moselle, 
and was christened, by the Germans the “wood 
of death,” and the “w’ood of widows.” Into 
the Bois Le PrStre the Germans constantly 
poured troops from Metz, but the French 
gradually expelled them from it, and in May 
reached the northern edge. From this position 
they* could threaten the communications from 
Metz to Thiaucaurt along the narrow valley of 
the. Kupt de Mad, 

, South of ; Font-k-Moussou, qn the Moselle, 
through the £ap of Nancy to the summits 
' of the Vosges, 'the French line in the spring,. 

summer had early autumn .remained', broadly 

"„ s ' r , , <■ *■ i vr , •' ' •,% w - 



speaking, unchanged Round La Fontt- 
nolle, in the Ban-de-Sapt. the Germans took, 
the offensive m April and June. Fast ot 
La FontenelJe the French engineers had, on 
Hill “ 027, ’ cre.it ed a fortress similar to that ot 
the Germans on the summit of Les E purges. 
The enemy, unable to storm it, had recourse to 
mines, but this was a slow process, as the sub- 
soil consisted of a very hard rock Neverthe- 
less, with the tenacity of their race, the German 
sappers bored galleries beneath the French 
work-5. The French counter-mined, and from 
April 0 to 13 there w is a succession of under- 
ground combats The enemy’s sappers pro- 
gressed, but v\ ere tempted into a communica- 
tion gallery which had been mined, and they 
were blown up. All through the mght (April 
13) the German officers rould be heard shouting 
to their men to renew the attack, but tho latter 
replied with “ Nem, ncm 1 ” 

On June 22 another, and this lime a success- 
ful, attack was made on the hill. The pleasure 
this achievement gave to the Germans is 
evidenced by an order of the General com- 
manding the 30th Bavarian Division. “ I have 
confidence,” lie said. “ that the height of the 
Ban-de-Sapt ” — the name given by the 
Germans to Hill “ 627 ” — “ will be transformed 
with the least possible delay into an impregna- 
ble fortress and that tho efforts of i lie Frencli 
to retake it will bo bloodily repulsed.” The 
General was speedily undeceived. At 7 pm., 
on July 8, after heavy bombardment, a French 
column burst through the five lines of trenches 
and earned the block-house on the summit, 
which was protected by trunks of trees, corru- 
gated non and gun shields. Another column 
attacked the enemy’s trenches on the left and 
surrounded the hill from the east. A third 
column, by a vigorous demonstration, kept the 
enemy employed on the French right flank. 
T\A r o battalions of the 5th BaA^anan Ersatz 
Brigade had been killed or taken prisoners. 
The number of the prisoners was 881, including 
21 officers. Among the officers were professors 
and clerks and a theological student. 

In Alsace the advance by the French was, 
in April, impeded by snowstorms, but despite 
the bad weather General Dubail pressed on. 
For many reasons it was advisable to give the . 
enemy no rest in this region'. In Alsace the 
French were directly in touch with the German 
civilian population. Defeats in Bel glum, and 
France inight be hidden from the subjects of the 
- Kaiser,, and even, transformed into victories by 
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(.hut; no prisoners went to b<- made but 
II fijoltlins. whether wounded oi not, who 
to Gorman hands weie to be shot. It is 
>le, however, that this “ li igliltulness ’ 
Mended to apply only to troops in the 
Taking into account the calculating 
•ter of the T< ut on. it i unlikely that tho 
treatment of prisoner;- alter removal 
the hold — whether upon the journey or 
■ prison camp — can have been anv part 
concerted plan. Though inhuman and 
lized, it was not ot the charm tor either 
>uk the moral ot opposing t loops, or to 
the civilian population 
s certain that tho Herman was brutal 
Is Ins prisoners of whatev ci race. That 
iligriancy was '•penally directed towards 
ritish soldier is equally pro\ed. Those 
erable easels where the German refused 
o the British wounded even those small 
orations which he gave to tho French 
d that the German venom was specially 
‘d against England 

j as tho British suffered from the hatred. 


the I’.ussian wrillnd under the contempt of 
the (Joiin.m- 'I'lu Itiissinn, qic.ikmg a lari 
gunge known to lew not ot Ins own late, of a 
civilization di/lermg in electee, and almost in 
kind, from that of either his captors or ius 
fellow prisoner-, poor, ill -nounshed, and from 
a land whose vast distances and inadequate 
mteieoniinurucation made the sending of relief 
almost impossible, sufteiod terribly from 
hunger, tubercle, typhus, cholera, and hard 
enforced labour 

The hatred tor the British soldier earned 
with it two interesting phenomena. If hatred 
for tho British people was stronger against 
any one of its component parts than it was 
against any other, it was directed more strongly 
against the Canadian, whilst at one time, and 
for some unaccountable reason, there seemed 
to be a possibility of preferential treatment 
being given to the Australian. 

Direct and transparent political motive dic- 
tated German treatment ot Mahomed an and 
Irish prisoners. French and British Mahom- 
ivlaus were segregated m a special camp at 
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GERMAN PRISONERS IN ENGLAND. ' , , 

darchini through a peaceful country lane on their way to the Detention Camp at Fri«iley. 1 
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where their religious susceptibilities 
were scrupulously regarded, and a special 
mosque was built for thorn. 

'Flic Irish, the majority ot whom wore tisscin- 
blecl m a separate camp .it Limburg, were sup- 
plied with special literature, had the number 
ot their fatigue duties reduced, anil, having 
been, warned that failure to do a- lliej were 
desired would he rewarded w d,h correspondingly 
harsher treatment, were privileged with a veal 
from an ex British Consul-General, Sii Roger 
Casement, who made his way to Germany early 
in the war by way ot Scandinavia, and waa 
received with open arms by the German Gov- 
ernment Sir Roger, having desen heel the 
historical woes of Ireland, called for volunteers 
to form an Irish Brigade. De*-pite oratorical 
exhortations, secret inquisitions and per- 
suasions, the screw of hunger and the lure of 
freedom, the Irish, to their eternal honour, 
forgot what, to many of them had been a 
life-long political quarrel, and remembered 
onlv their oath of allegiance to their King 
and the weal of then* realm Bower than 
sixty out of two thousand succumbed to the 
temptation, and the ruse failed. 

For both officers and men the discipline 
was “ German. ’ One returned prisoner said of 
the treatment that, “ the fact is the prisoners 
were treated just as the German soldiers were 
treated ” The “ atmosphere ” of a camp 
depended chiefly on the commandant In 
general the German commandants appeared, 
to the American authorities, disposed neither t o 
make life harder than seemed to them to be 
necessary nor to discriminate intentionally 
against the British. 

Some commandants wore popular mid tin* 
prisoners, therefore, happy. Some wore bated 
and feared, with the consequence that all was 
unpleasantness, tuckering, and trouble The 
camp at Schneidmnuhl was a good example 
ot this During the year 191+ there was 
not I ui iy but complaints. Discipline could only 
be m untamed by brutality Men were held 
over barrels and beaten with sticks In 
January, 1015, a new commandant was 
appointed Immediately the thrashings ceased, 
guards who ill-troated prisoners were punished, 
and the general character ot the camp 
si i owed a marked improvement. 

Similar changes, usually for the better, nut 
sometimes for the worse, were made in other 
camps. Of the camp at. Torgau the American 
Ambassador said, u From being one of the 




worst it has beeonu one of the best camps.” 
The possible — and, .is events showed, 1 lie 
actual — variation was greater m Germany 
(ban m Britain el nelly because tlie low cm m 
the former country was so maikodh- and 
monstrously — lower than tli< j worst in the 
United Kingdom There appeals to have been 
at least one camp m Germany as good as 
anything to he found in the countries ot the 
Allies It was a small oil iters’ camp a,b 
Blankcnhiirg i/Mark, and was described by 
Mr J lb Jackson, of the* United States 
Bmhassy m Berlin, as “ a tour-storeyed house, 
well bunt, heated throughout and lighted by 
gas it is si mounded b\ attractive, well-kept 



MAJOR VANDELEUR, 
of the Scottish Rifles. 


grounds, in which a tennis court has just been 
made The house itself is as comfortable as 
any ot the places where l saw' interned officers 
m England, although the neighbourhood is not 
so attractive as that ol Dvflryn Aled or Boning- 
ton Hall. There are se\ eral modestly -furnished 
mess and recreation, rooms, and a terrace winch 
is used For afternoon tea, and m connexion 
with the canteen. The older officers ~«cupy 
single rooms. . . . Officers below the rank of 
major occupy the larger rooms, which are 
apparently well ventilated, no more than ten 
persons being m any one room, nationalities 
not bemg separated. . . . On each floor there 
are baths and water-closets, and a general 
washroom for the use of the junior officers, ad 
of v r hieh are in good condition. Officers are 
allowed to remain in tho garden until 6 p.m., 
and in the open-air court of the building until 
dark. . . . Smoking is permitted generally. ,, . *'* 
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The commandant is interested m las work, and 
evidently does all he can to make conditions 
agreeable ” The nils, fort tine nas that Blnnken- 
burg held only 110 officers, of ■whom but nine 
were British 

The conect j procedure in tlie ease of civilian 
alien enemies witlun the borders of an opposing 
belligerent had been, for many years, to expel 
them, or to grant them permission to remain 
with such restriction ol movement as the 
exigencies of the military situation demanded 
They were to be regarded as honourable though 
unfortunate. 

Never since the days of the French Revolu- 
tion had there been any internment of alien 
civilians upon a large scale. It can only be 
justified upon military grounds, such as general 
espionage, threatened revolt, or the presence ot 
enemy civilians m such numbers as to be a 
probable impediment to military operations, 
or a possible specific danger to the exis- 
tence of the State. In any case, whatever 
may be the grounds of their detention, or 
internment, the alien enemy civilian, even 
more than the enemy soldier, has the right to 
demand and receive the fullest privileges and 
consideration 

That in many places besides Ruhleben the 
action of the German authorities did not 
accord with tins view was shown by Mr. 
Jackson’s report in March, 1915, on the camps 
of Burg, near Magdeburg, and Magdeburg 
“ These camps had already been visited several 
w eeks earlier by other members of the Embassy, 
and the interned officers stated that conditions 
had unproved m the meanwhile. Even as they 
ivcre, however, it seemed to me that the prisoners 
were treated more like ordinary offenders than 
they were like officer prisoners of war ” 

The Great European. War saw nations, not 
soldiers, ranged in arms. Normally for a 
nation to allow', or to compel, alien civilians 
to return to their native country had little 
result other than that of relieving the nation 
of their maintenance. In the Great European 
War, fought with the uttermost of the reserves 
both of men and wealth, such repatriation, at 
least in the case of men of fighting age, 
strengthened, rather than burdened, the oppos- 
ing belligerent. The German authorities, know- 
ing that, the German .population in Britain far 
exceeded the British population in Germany, 
and considering that; owing to conscription 
and industrial organization/ thd German of 

‘ , ' , , , „ T r , 


suitable health and age was a greater military 
and economic asset than the average individual 
Englishman, desired the mutual exchange of all 
enemy civilians Wisely the British Government, 
though with some incomprehensible delay, 
laid an embargo on Germans of potential 
military value between the ages ot 17 and 55 
leaving the country 

In a somewhat sumlar manner the British 
Government, having to deal with alien enemy 
population great m numbers, largely trained m 
arms and the tenets of obedience, teehng in- 
tensely the national character of the struggle, 
the subjects of a State whose political and 
military ethics had induced it to regard whole- 
sale espionage as not merely a legitimate but a 
natural and essential weapon, and driven by a 
Press and public horrified by conditions pre- 
vailing in German prison camps, proceeded to 
intern the more dangerous portion of the alien 
enemy population. 

A new chapter m naval warfare was opened 
when, as we have seen in earlier chapters, 
the German Admiralty decided to use 
its submarine fleet as merchant raiders. 
The victims were to be both British and 
neutral ships trading with England, which 
might be found within an area proclaimed by 
the German Government as a “war zone.” 

In the case of British ships no notice was to be 
given, and no difference of treatment made, 
whether the vessel was carrying contraband or 
innocent cargo All vessels falling under the 
Gorman ban were to bo sunk forthwith. At 
this point it seemed probable that, though such 
procedure was contrary to International Law, 
the British Government would content itself 
with a vigorous protest. The German authori- 
ties then made another move in their underseas 
policy winch was destined to have considerable 
influence on the treatment of prisoners of war. 
Though never very careful to ensure the safety 
of the crews upon the ships they sunk, the sub- 
marines usually gave them some stated period 
of tune, whether wholly sufficient or not. 
in which to leave their vessel The new 
move consisted m torpedoing these merchant 
ships without warning, no tune b eing given 
for the crews or passengers to make their 
escape from the doomed vessels. In some 
cases the torpedoed ships sank in less than ten ~ 
minutes. Their crews, when lucky enough to 
reach their boats, were left to find their way to. 1 
land as best they might. The treatment pro- 
ceeded from.bad'to wprse, asm> the casbpffchp 





CROSS-EXAMINING A GERMAN PRISONER. 

A scene at the Battalion Quarters of the Coldstream Guards in France. 


Grimsby trawler Ac ant ha. This small vessel 
was torpedoed and sunk. While the boats were 
being lowered several shots wore fired at the 
crew, and even after the men had taken to the 
boats the crew of the submarine continued to 
the at them with rifles. 

England was ablate with resentment and 
indignation. ,The British Government, with 


slightly unnecessary pomposity, declared that, 
m future, the crews of submarines believed to 
have been guilty of such offences would not, 
in the event of capture, be regarded as honour- 
able prisoners of war, but, whilst being w'ell and ' 
humanely treated, would be separated from 
the other prisoners. , This w'as done hi the case 
of three German submarines. , ’ 1 < 
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AT THE CAMBHRLEY COMPOUND 

German prisoners returning to camp after their day’s work. 


Reprisals arc always the mothers of reprisal-.. 
Tri this case the child was quickly horn On 
April 13, 1915, Berlin declared her views on the 
British treatment Bor every member ot a 
submarine crew, whether officer or man, who 
received differential treatment, the Gorman 
Government resolved, to treat a British officer 
in a corrcs; ondmg fashion. A number ot 
officers ot distinguished names or connexions 
were sent to gaol, *-01116 to Cologne, some to 
Jhirg, the majority to Magdeburg. Two slight 
errors on the part of the German Government 
provided the only amusing re kef. Lieutenant 
V. F. ffrench, ot the Royal Irish Regiment, 
was chosen because of the erroneous idea that 
he was Sir John French’s relation, whilst 
Lieutenant Baron A' Allistone ow ed the 
attention to the assumption that his first name 
was derived, not from tho font, but from the 
fountain ot honour. The German Government 
affected to believe that their prisoners were 
^treated as ordinary prisoners.” 

Hji The conditions under which these prisoners 
jrfvere actually confined in England is, perhaps. 

best shown by the following telegram sent on 
S May 3, 1915, by the United States Ambassador 
in London to the United States Ambassador in 
Berlin. The telegram refers to twenty-nine 
officers and men interned at the Naval Detention 
Barraults, Chatham Dockyard. Their treat- 
ment was typical of that accorded to all those 
interned for these offeifces : , 1 

’ Lowry reports officers and men 'at Chatham in good' 
health, and siipplicdwith money. .Officers isceivs 2 p 6d. 
per flay from ih’ifish Government, 2$ano in solitary con. 
ffkTOiyntr hiit, ia separate rood}*? WLjnigfet? 



<>l room 8 feel by 12 led lien cat logethei m one me-.-, 
•ttul ol licers tfyr>< her in anotliei nies Officeix nml men 
h.ue s.itnt* loot I Ihctui v composed ot bienrf cocoa ami 
tea Mnii, porat 00 -, s.uct pudding poik anti pea soup, 
chee-o, beet motion and milk, Officers mav have butte 1 
-Men supplied with itmrga nne AU supplied with books 
and tobacco Officeix tuo allowed -ervant* tiom mumu! 
the cicw VI! have 11 -c ot well -equipped gymnu-ium 
daily at, stated peuod». Delimited to write letters once 
.I week, and to reeen e money, parcels, and letters Both 
men and olliccis exercise in association but at diftoient 
limes Red cation qnailcrs indoom ns vvoll ns out ot 
doors Olllcei- complained ot being held in detention 
harutehs mthoi than in oflieoi s’ camps, but no com- 
plaint as to quantity or quality ot tood. No complaint 
as to treatment, 01 ns to character ot accommodation 
llj gione and s anitaiy roquuements excellent. Rooms 
and a>l suuoundings spccldessly clean 

The German ” reply ” to the British treat- 
ment of submarine prisoners can with most 
authority be shown by the report of the Ameri- 
can representative : 

Al Slagdeburg 14 Hutisli officers bave been placed m 
solitary con/inorrient m the police prison, which we were 
mtorined has been put at the disposal ot the irulitaiy 
authoufcies during the iiiii . A number of prisoners, 
other than military, are quaitered m the same building, 
but arc m no way biought m contact with the British 
o/lfieeis TI 10 building ha« the advantage of having been 
built m 1013, and of being scrupulously clean. The 
bathing and other sanitary arrangements are of modern 
construction, and appear to be thoroughly clean. 

Each of the officers is locked m a cell, which he is only 
allowed to leavo between tho hours of 8 30 and 0 30 m 
the morning and 3 and 4 in tho afternoon, during which 
time all the officers are permitted to exercise together in 
a courtyard, roughly 35 meties 111 length, and about, 

20 metres wide at one end and 23 metres wide at the 
other. . , 

During the period ol exercise the officers are allowed 
to talk together, bqt during the rest of the day they 
' have no opportunity of seeing or communicating with 
, one another, The cells are approximately 12 feet long 
* 1 and 8 feet wide but those ip, which the lieutenants ate 
imprisoned are only about 5 feet wide, , Each cell has a , 
- „ window, a bfec}, with Which; a sheet and one' blanket ' 
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duunjr l he divv 'LIh*h ,ue al-t> -.Ut*lv.i* w lit*i o tltiu” 
l)o kept, a chaw mwl 1 t n 1 >li ) im \\ tiling, ett Tin* 
is good and the < ell- ,in> i loan 

ie uifi'l- to/ vvbi<h I hi ) m per day t- paid, ,ue die 
as tlio-)’ iurtv-lii <1 hi ( lu nOirci-’ ( ,un))s , lot 
kbi-l two piece- cii hiiMtJ and bnttoi, and .v c mi r*i 
*' , f«)i In l»r li, at U ‘*0 o’elfK k, a pine ot meat and 
too- nial I it end , ‘mil tot dmmi, at (i 1U pm two 
)- ot hieatl one ot thorn wjtli -.iti-,un, and a tup ot 

0 The oll’iei- ai<‘ allowed to have* whatever looel 
li"- boohs, etc thev ha<l iiceiMd 'turn lioim. and 
li worn in tJton posst -sion hefrjie tlnv vvcio plticeel 
*i aric>-|, anti the regulation”* about leioiMn^ p.mel- 
nsoneis’ lamp- apph oq unity to the* olluii- nndei 

a Mmokmts i> pen nit ted .it nil tmiis . . . 

1 the whole, the oHlcu- looked a- well, ,tn<l .ippe.md 
•heertul as is possible under t lio i iicimistam t*s 
p weie uo complaint- as fej the ti> alin<*iit i»*iei\i I 

the odieers and non noimius-miii il obieors linden 
c.e mmiednte jiui-dietiou they are plac eel 

’lie treatment of the * reprisal ’’ pinsonem 
Burg was very similar to that des-eribod at 
jjdeburg The treatment in Cologne \\ a- 
y lmieh worn*. The food was of a lowei 
ldnrd. .smoking was prohibited, and the 
lities and hours for exercise. w ere tew or B\ 
r 7, howcvei. tlie general. conditions were 
ed to those described as prevailing in Burg 
larly m June, 3 91,1. the British Government 
ided to abandon its policy of differential 
itmont Automatically CJermuny aban- 
ed hers. Mo closed a rather pitiful chapter 
he history of reprisals 


Alter much delay the various Governments 
agreed to the mutual exchange ot physically 
iiieupcu il aled prisoners tit war. The agreement 
Jm tween the British and German Governments 
was concluded in December, 1914. August, 
l!)l o, saw two further important. arrangements, 
out* for the repatriation ol emlians unfit tor 
luihtavv service — tlie decision as to <k unfitness ’ 
resting entirely witli the Governmont holding 
fie prisoner — the other a tentative .scheme 
u uler the auspices of the Swiss Fed end Govern- 
ment for the internment ol sick or convalescent 
prisoners m Switzerland. Only too slowly the 
broken men of the different belligerents reached 
then* native shores. 

If the condition of exchanged prisoners is any 
ciitenon of the* treatment received, the humane 
treatment of prisoners m J England and the 
brutality and inhuman character of the treat- 
ment of British prisoners m Germany is 
abundantly proved. The evidence ot the 
Dutch neutral Press upon tins point is con- 
clusive. Jn the one ease the returning prisoners 
looked well fed, were well clothed, and had few 
complaints, whilst m tlio other the men wore 
wrecks garbed in tattered, thin, and miscel- 
laneous clothes, and show mg every sign of bad 
feeding and ill-treatment. 



GERMAN PRISONERS IN A BRITISH COMPOUND, 
n the Concentration Camp at Frith Hill, Camberley. In the compound various games, including 
football, were played, and concerts were arranged by civilian prisoners. 
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AN EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS. 

Jermans who had been taken prisoners on the battlefield of Flanders marching through London to the 
railway-station for transference back to Germany, in exchange for British troops 
who were arriving back from the prison camps in Germany. 


No charge is made, or material fact alleged, 
i the course of this narrative unless the par- 
icular act complained, of has been spoken to, 
arectly or mferentially, by more than one 
>erson or circumstance, except m those 
ases when the evidence upon similar in- 
ldents is so strong as to render it humanly 
•ertain that the particular thing alleged really 
lappened. Great use has been made of the 
ifficial evidence supplied by officers of the 
Jmted States Diplomatic Service The 
ticcuraey and veracity of this evidence is 
unquestionable, as was the utility of their 
abours to humanity in general and the British 
iris oner of war in Germany in particular. 
Although unimpeachable, this evidence is not 
■ondusivj except upon the things seen by these 
rffieials. Cases of apparent discrepancy are 
iften explained by reference to dates. Similarly,, 
legative is never so strong as positive evidence. 
Faking, .by way .of example r the charges agaiiist 
hie Isqgbnm Hospital, he found' on page 257, , 
he : first ^aso^appears' jto, have ^ppenect after 




h ' 1 

4 . 





f i iii 


the visit of the American represented- n e ; 
whilst m the second it appears probable that 
the victim had been removed before that visit 
Whilst admitting, on the one hand, that 
prisoners of war, like all classes of witnesses, 
are prone to exaggeration, it must always be 
remembered that as soldiers they are accus- 
tomed to discipline, which inclines them to 
answer questions truthfully, and to hardship, 
which inclines them to minimise harshness. But, 
above all things, whilst accepting thankfully 
and wholeheartedly the American official 
accounts, it is -well to recollect that the absence 
of complaint in a hospital or camp may as 
easily arise from fear of consequences as from 
lack of grounds. Even had this fear of con- 
sequences had existence only in the minds of the 
prisoners themselves it would have been suf- 
ficient, but evidence exists, and has been given, 
of cases where, after the Ambassador’s visit was 
- concluded, men who ' bad made complaints to 
. him wets punished , ^dth more or less severity.'!, 
,f ’ ' When . thh'-'Ameri<%h’ representative^,.' asked 
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oners at Merseburg whet her they 
Aaints, three mni stepped foi- 
3 earn of oiu man his cninpi.imt 
it the p.uceh were kept -><> long 
>om before delivery that the food 

10 uneatable On the following 
t to the celh, where he was kept 
m solitary confinement Daring 
ood consisted of tour ounces of 
d one pint ol water per day. He 
,n overcoat, and was obliged to 
)ld floor at night 

cveral eases the American officials 
->e visits,” the great majority 
e been announced beforehand, 
of evidence show-, that special 
rere made for these visits, and 
normally present in the camp-. 
L or hidden. Ship’s Steward 
rimsby, reported that he and his 
snsed in the North Sea on the 
l mine layers, were lodged in an 
Sennelager for fourteen days m 
14. Prom the 4th to the 7th 
ho u.t food. Ram descended on 
the fourteen days. They were 
a largo tent full of holes. When 

, myself included, were atraut,” — I J te, 

11 Indi Regiment. 


word i time licit the United States n proven- 
iativc was coming tin y wore rcumvrd to new 
quarters but alter he had gone 1 they weie 
mm ed h:t< k 

In .some ('rise-, the military authorities 
vr quested that no conunumeation should be 
held with any or with particular prisoners. 
Tin- applied not onh to orditiarv visitors 
but to the accredit*, d represent all \< - or t ho 
United States Embassy, and oven to the 
Ambassador, Mr. Herat d, himself. 

J)r Ohnesorg United States N.v'al Attache, 
reported that m April, 1915, he went to 
Sal/w'cdel, where “the General asked me, 
showing me a letter from the General Kom- 
maudo supporting his request, that I ivould 
p'e.xse refrain from conversing with any 
prisoner in an undertone or alone.” 

At another camp “ the military authorities 
remarked that they had had considerable 
difficulty with ” three detained British medical 
officers, “ and requested the Counsellor of the 
Embassy not to speak with them.” 

In April, 1913, tho American Ambassador 
himself had to report. : “ I went to Hallo, where 
there is also an officers’ camp, and was there 
kept waiting for half an hour and, at the 
expiration of tins time, w r as told that I would 
be pciTuitted to visit tho camp, but imder no 



EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS. 

ese British'' soldiers arrived , in England, from Germany,; on December 7, 1915. 

t ( 1 f 1 n i , i\ 

' 11 * , * , 1 « 1 t . « , » 1 -* 
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BRITISH MARINES IN HOLLAND. 
A game of Rugby in the Internment Camp. 


circumstances would be allowed to speak to 
any prisoner out ol hearing ot the officers 
accompanying me. As this was directly con- 
trary to the arrangements which I made with 
the General Staff and the Kreigs -M imsteru i m 
. . . I refused to make any inspection ” 

That the TJmtcd States reports arc not con- 
clusive was shown by a letter from the American 
Ambassador * “ In these camp matters, in 
order to obtain speedier and more effective 
action, I deal directly with the bureau of the 
War Ministry wluch has charge of prisoners of 
war. ’ The officers' camp ut Hanovor-Munden 
u is not m good condition, ana [ do not send f,h< 
report by this mail as I wish to secure a better- 
ment oi conditions rathei than to furnish 
ground for controversy.” 

The volume of evidence relating to German 
brutality upon Allied soldier-* at the moment 
of capture is both large anct weighty, and is 
illustrated by the cases where British wounded, 
having been left in a trench, were found, on its 
subsequent recapture, with their throats cut. 

Early m the war some of the German soldiers 
developed the habit of stripping both the dead 
and the wounded. A typical example of this 
is the case of Private Palin, f of the 2nd South 
Lancashire Regiment, whose spine was pierced 
by a bullet Id the battle of Mons. His legs 

i r~ ' ~ ~ 

'< *• Written to the US, Ambassador in London' May i< 

■ '■ , l . b ,\ \ 1 *■ 

t fTimss, March U r X91& ^ p ^ _ . 



became paralysed. The Germans stripped him 
of lus clothes, and for +wo days and two nigh's 
he lay helpless on the field 

No indictment more precise or repulsive ha^ 
ever been laid tlmn that found m the diary If oi 
a German officer of the Loth Regiment, l.’KIi 
Division of the Vllth German Corps. The ex- 
tract is dated December 10, 1914 : “ The sight of 
the trendies and the fury — not to say the besti- 

i Ryc-vutncs*, (Official), April Hi, 19 Pi 
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it'ii m heating l.o death the 
1 affected mi; so unit h that for 
tv T was fit for nothing ” 
hi (uptivitv was e\r_r femhle 
ded as veil as the wounded 
o.st remaikable document on 
h a leport by Major C P> 
escaped from Ciefeld in Deeem- 

Lhe Clie-lurc fli gnat ill, Majoi 
.ho 1st Cruneiouuim: (Scottish 
Lured near ha Basset m Octo- 
ough otherwise well treated by 
rs, ho ivas compelled to nun eh 
a wound m las log, he was 
/o further. Being taken to 
detained, under guard, m the 
of this Hotel de Yille, and 
atmuftl abuse and revi lenient, 
val of the other prisoners we 
l m a large shed for the night, 
a little provided by the French 
•y, was given, also no straw, and 
•rtble night there, men being 
about all night to keep warm, 
coats had been taken from 

f depriving prisoners of their 
m some eases of their tunics. 
1 cruel, as the vitality of the 
r exposure, inadequate food and 
rounds, rendered them ill able 
atigues of travelling and the 


1 1 go til’s of the ( Innate Ft was also a direct 
bieat h of both Aitichs 4 and 7 of the llagu* 
He nidation- 

“(hi Oi toiler 17, in tin morning, the 1 retieh 
!hd Cross gave us vlnf they could in tooth 
anti did their very best, in spite at oppo-il ion 
from i he C!oi mans. At about 2 pm wo were 
all nia ,, c]ied oft to the railway station, being 
lev iled at and oms d all the way by LSe’rnnn 
of lit eis a-, well as by ( ferman soldiers. One of 
our off u t'l'.s was spat on by a Berman oiiieer. 

“ At tlie station we were driven into closed-m 
wagons from which horses had just been re- 
moved, fifty -two men being crowded into tho 
one iri which the other four officers and myself 
weie So tight were we packed that there was 
only room tor some ot us to sit down on the 
Hour Tlu- floor was covered fully three inches 
de< j) m iresli manure, anti the stench of hoise 
urine was almost asphyxiating 

“ Wo were boxed up in this foul wagon, with 
praetica I tv no •* entilaf ion, for thirty hours, with 
no food, and no opportunity of attending to 
purposes ot nature. All along the line wo were 
cursed by officers ancl soldiers alike at the 
various stations, and at Molts Bergen I was 
pulled out in front of tho wagon by the order 
ot the ofiieei m charge of the station, mid, after 
cursing me m filthy language for some ten 
minuted, he ordered one ot his soldiers to kick 
me back into tho wagon, which lie did, sending 
me sprawling into 1 he filthy mess at the 
bottom of the wagon. I should like to mention 


p 
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A BRITISH MARINE 
and his little Dutch friend. 

L af, I am thoroughly conversant with German, 
k! understood everything that was said. 
Thoroughly to understand the gravity of 
tajor Vandeleur’s story tt must be remembered 


that, at this time lie was not only a prisoner 
but a wounded prisoner. The condition ot the 
wagons in which many ot 1 the pusoners weu 
transported lias boon spoken to by so grrat a 
number of witnesses as to lilt it beyond the 
realm of poss.blo doubt The ammonia rising 
iroin the (loot caused agonies 10 the chests and 
eyes ot many men. whilst wounds, untended 
except for the hasty bandaging of field dressing 
stations, suppurated ancl gangrened 

“Only at, one station on the road ",n any 
attempt made on the pa-t ot Orman ottnes 

interfere and stop then- men enrsmg m 
Tins officer appeared to be sorry tin t u s.n 
phcht in which we were I should also like to 
mention that two men ot the Herman Guard 
a [,o appeared to be sympathetic mid sorry tm 
US , but they were able to do little 01 nothma 
1 o protect ite. 

« Qp to tins time I had managed to ie am 
my overcoat, but it was now forcibly taken 
from me by an officer 

- On reaching the Gen nan-Belgian frontier, 
the French prisoners were given feome potato 
soup- The people m charge of it, told us that 
none was tor us, but that if any was left over 
after the French had been fed we should get 



AT THE INTERNMENT CAMP IN HOLLAND. . 

jV. 1 li. Trv n*«pvp!nt the men “rnitnhg to seed” mentally and physically, ! 
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BELGIAN PRISONERS WAITING FOR THEIR MID-DAY SOUP RATION. 


what remained.” Major Vandcleur then add? 
that a little soup and a few shoes of biead 
were divided amongst the twenty-five British 
prisoners confined in the same wagon with lum. 
Major Vandelour’a is, unfortunately, far from 
having been a solitary case. Tlic differentia- 
tion ot treatment against the British was as 
marked a feature of many camps as upon the 
journey. 

Although both food and drink were supplied 
to their guards, many British wounded were 
refused either fo" long periods, sometimes for 
58 hours. In some eases even Gen nail Red 
Cross sisters would only* supply refreshment to 
the guards upon the condition that they did not 
give it. to the English It is. well to remember 
that this injunction was not always complied 
with. 

Screaming crowds of men and women 
appeared at many of the stations, anxious to 
see and revile any English prisoner who might 
pass through. “ Women, men and little chil- 
dren howled and m many eases spat ” at the 
prisoners, “ while the sentries,” who had made 
them got out of the train, “ stood by and 
laughed.”* 

Iif a j or Vandel eur’s terrible report proceeds : 
t£ It is difficult to indicate or give a proper idea 

* Report of Corporal W. Hall, 1st Life Guards, 
wounded, and captured October, 1914. The Tiim$ % 
March 12, 1015. 


of the indescribably wretched condition m 
W'luch w'e wore after being starved and confined 
in the manner stated for three days and three 
nights. As is well known, one of these wagons 
is considered to be able to a ‘commodate -ox 
har*es or forty men, on I this only with the 
doors open i-o as to admit of ven trial' on. V\ but 
with the filth of the interior, the number ot 
people confined m it., and the absence ot ventila- 
tion, it seemed to recall so nothing of what one 
has read ot the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

“ I found out that the wagon in front of us was 
full of English soldiers. This particular vrngnu 
hud no ventilation, slit of any sort or description, 
and men were crowded in this even worse than 
they were m the wagon m which T was. They 
banged away continually on the wooden sides 
of the van, and finally, as, I supposed, the 
Germans thought, that they might be suflocatod. 
a carpenter was got, who cut a small round 
hole in one of the sides ” 

Major Vandeleur’s report, together with those 
of other exchanged or escaped prisoners, were 
of such a grave character as to produce m 
June, 1915, an official reply from the German 
Government. The reply is particularly in- 
teresting as being more an apologia than a 
defence or denial. Only three short quotations 
need be given : 

“ If the -English pretend that they were attended 
to daring the journey only after the french, the reason 
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fashion ” to a sergeant on duty, saying that 
officers were lodged m barrack rooms ouhnauJy 
inhabited by German soldiers, “After I ho 
unseemliness of Ins behaviour had been brought 
to the attention of this doctor no further 
opposition was made to the camp regulations " 

The general character and equipment of 
German hospitals appears to have been good, 
and Ihe medical and surgical treatment and 
nursing of the patients m them satisfactory 
A very large number of them were the normal 
hospitals of the country, but even in. thrwj im- 
provised for the purpose modem c-eient ihc 
appliances were, m the major it v of cases, 
installed The most pri valent complaint con- 
cerned the food, which was very simdai to that 
provided in the camps and, however suitable 
tor the healthy, was unappetising to tho sick. 
The hospital bread was made irom v heat and 
rye m equal proportions. Although distasteful 
at first, this bread was wholesome and sufficient. 

In the hospital, however, as m tho prison 
camp and upon the held, the human equation 
w as of the greatest importance. Any depart t u e 
from the normal dictates of humanity m the hot 
blood of battle is to be deprecated but under- 
stood , brutality m the prison camp, brutality, 
that is, to a healthy, able-bodied mail, assumes 
great importance only when frequent or gene- 
lally prevalent. The hospital is the homo of 
inevitable suffering, and inhumanity, even in 
isolated hospitals and in isolated cases, must be 


i-> to be found in the quite comprehensible bitletno-— ot 
feeling among the Gennan troops, who lespoeted tho 
French on the whole as honomable and docent opponent-, 
whereas tho English meicmumes had, m ttien eyes, 
adopted a cunning method ot warfare iiom the very 
beginning, and, when taken pu^oneis, hmo themselves 
m an insolent and piovocative mien ” 

To the charges of brutalities committed after 
capture the Gorman official retort is a simple 
In quoque : 

Tho question irlois peihaps to individual-, who have 
been found by Gciman so I dims m tho act of killing 
helpless Geiman wounded and have met with then just 
toward. 

The German reply to the allegations levelled 
by two exchanged Russian doctors contained a 
sinister remark. One of the doctors, it asserted, 
had complained “ m a loud and unseemly 
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l V A ganie of chess, Instet : Eagerly" awaiting parcelssent by. friends in England. , 
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AT WORK AND PLAY. 

On the sports ground in the civilian internment 
camp, Ruhleben. 

Inset : A civilian sets up in business as an 
engraver, 

placed unou an entirely different. footing 
Uiuorhi mainly Hie br utal doelor and inhuman 
hospital t t catment were uoitJiei* unknown, nor 
rare. Drutnlity does not appear to have been 
in any way usual, but it was not infrequent 
The American representative visited the hos- 
pital of Tseghom ‘-01110 time hefoie .lime 12. and 
the English prisoners “of their own accord,” 
hut apparently in the presence of the Comman- 
dant, ' spoke in praise of Hie Surgeons and 
attendants.” 

Private Cleorgo Foot e, of the 3rd Koyal 
Fusilier-’, was wounded on May 21, and after 
more than three weeks arrived at isegheiu. 
His account, and some others, are hero taken 
from an interesting series of articles contributed 
to the Da tly Mail by Mr. F. A. McKenzie. 

“Tins hospital was in the charge of a vciy 
clever, but 1 cry brutal doctor. My mate and I 
tmy mate w m the ward here in tins London 
hospital with me) were placed in beds opposite 
the operating room nud saw tar more of wliat 
wo* going on than we lilced. The doctor did 
not believe in using chloroform. H e used it as 
seldom as ever he eouJd, particularly on English- 
men He would do all kinds of operations 
without it. lie would take a mallet and a 
•chisel and get a bit of bone off a .man’s leg with 
the man m Ins full senses,’ 

Private MePhail, a Canadian, was hit outside 
Yprcfc on April 24 ; after eight days he arrived 


1 it the Leghorn hospital. He whs blind in one 
eye “ They led me to an operating table and 
put me on it Three attendants and a sister 
held me down. The sister asked a doctor a 
question, and he answered in English for me to 
hear: ‘No, 1 will not give an anaesthetic. 
Englwhrne.n do not. need any chloroform.’ He 
Mimed up my eyelid m the roughest fashion and 
cut my eye out. Ho used a pair of scissors, 
they told me afterwards, and cut too far dovi n 
destroying the nerve of the other eye. , . f 
Suddenly X lost consciousness, and I remem- 
bered no more all that day nor all the next 
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BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR AT DOBERITZ. 


night.” “ Soon after this ' MePhail was moved 
from Iseghem. 

Other operations without chloroform are 
alleged t,o have hem pertonned at a hospital in 
Hanover. At lea&t one similar case occurred at 
a general hospital where, after hemg treated in 
a rough and brutal manner, a man w as subjected 
to an operation to his face necessitating 1(1 
stitches No anaesthetic was given. 

At Mulheim Rohr dangerously wounded men 
vote made to take baths m the open in hitter 
weather Bondages were left on until they 
recked Helpless men were handled brutally, 
their bandages, when changed, torn from their 
wounds. ‘ ‘ I wil 1 not soon forget Mulheim Ruhr 1 ’ 
^ Paper w\as sometimes used n« a dressing for 
| wounds “J my&df saiv one of the German 
doctors go up to a party of Russian prisoners 
lying asleep by the roadway and press the burn- 
ing end of his cigarette into then* cheeks Ho 
was insulted I suppose, became the men had 
not been standing at attention when he passed 
I saw another take a running kick at a Russian 
soldier m the tenderest part of his body ” 

After an operation a man of the Royal 
Horse Guards was in intense pam. Tho in- 
tensity of the pain, and semi-delirium, made 
him pull some of the -wool dressing from under 
1 the bandages. Tho dressing fell over the floor 
and so annoyed an orderly that he struck the 
patient, 'and knocked him on, to the floor. “ There 
’ /were also* two Englishmen, Philips (Royai 

f ‘ * Report by Mr.. John BwH. a» American subject, 
. i Ip ih<s'A r eu> York World*., , £ . ( 


Scots) and Dickson (Lincolns), who, after 
lingering between life and dealh in the hospital, 
were literally kicked out of bed by a newly 
arrived German doctor, and sent out at the 
beginning of March with nothing on but Unn 
cotton jackets, old pants, a shirt and wooden 
sabots. They could not stand alone, and were 
so emanated that one scarcely believed it 
possible for a human being to exist with such a 
total absence of flesh Dickson was half crazy 
through his sufferings and starvation. In eu. 
d eavouring to aid each other up the step lending 
to the bunk Dickson fell, being unable to stand 
the few seconds his one toot was lilted to step 
over ; Philips in trying to save him, fell also, 
and neither could rise without the assistance of 
bystanders 

“ Some French surgeons, who had been soid 
to Langensalza to fight the growing typhus, 
P'tied these two men, and ordered Dickson 
some milk eaeh day Of course he could not 
letch it himself, so another Lifeguard / Grooves) 
wont to the hospital for it En route he, en- 
countered the medical officer, an enormously 
big man, who angrily a a lced him what he w as 
doing there. When he showed the written 
order of the French doctor the M.O. tore it up 
and drove him back.” 

The internment camps and hospitals m 
Germany appear to have rim the whole gamut 
from good to .terrible. Of many hospitals and 
some camps no complaint of substance has been 
made. Of the officers’ detention camp .at 
if has,! been, .said that it, spirit of bon-, 
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hi.i themselvi in tumohob, m woods <>r hi 
dt sertcd house-,. attempting to avoid capture. 
Many were caught and m sumo instoin os, at 
lent, weie executed natiK (liatc ly they were 
o, night Ot fins were slu Itciotl bv kmrll y 

funnels, who g.iv o tlioin nvilian clothing, 

< m ployed thorn on thou land and allowed thorn 
to remain until opportunity arose tor thoin to 
cross the front a r into Holland Belgian soldiers 
whose regiments had been hioken during the 
enily lighting tliore a ho hid about the country, 
waiting for chances to escape They too, in 
some eases, were* shot when raptured, and the 
common, belief in Brussels was that this was 
their usual late. When Miss Cavell was asked in 
Court during her trial why she had helped 
English soldiers to escape, she replied that she 
thought that it she 1 had not done so they would 
hiue been shot- by the Germans and that, 
therefore, she thought she only did her duty to 
lior country in saving tlieir Jives 

The, fugitives, hiding m the country, looked 
around to see who could help them Mm 
Cavell was a prominent worker. Her care of 
the sick and the wounded brought her m touch 
w ith all classes. As was only natural, the men 
approached her. That she did help some of 




MISS EDITH CAVELL. 

The British nurse who was condemned to death 
and shot by order of the German Military 
authorities at Brussels, October, 1915. 

those men to escape from the death that would 
probably have been their fate had they boon 
caught is not denied. The German authorities 
claimed that she enabled 130 men to leave 
Belgium. How tar this figure was correct 
there is no evidence to show. 

The German administration, then steadily 
tightening its hold upon all sides of Belgian life, 
became suspicious of her. The system of 
espionage in Belgium had by now been deve- 
loped to a very fine point. Spies were put upon 
the track of Miss Cavell. It is said that one 
spy went to her as a fugitive, begged her to 
help him, and then betrayed her. * 

Miss Cavell was arrested on August 5, 1015, 
and sent to the military prison of St. Gilles, 
where she was placed in close, solitary confine- 
ment. The Germans declare that she made 
no effort from the first to conceal tho fact 
that she had taken pity op some of the fugitives 
and had given them Assistance. She knew 
that in doing this she was committing a military 
offence. Those who met - her immediately 
.before her ‘arrest say that she anticipated’ a 
* short 1 .term "bf rimprisonment. ‘vSheb evidently ' 
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*1**1 not dream — at that time no one iin ,imk <’ — 
that the tinman authorities would shunt 
woman with pi emedit at ion foi t < t !> 1 1 1 1/ pit\ on 
and showing nit rcy to the hi Iph ss 

Mr Brand Mint lock, tin American Mini -.hi in 

Brussr B, \\ lu, 1 epiesented J >nt ish mb 1 <*st s t hi 10 

during the War, acted prempth wh<n mw*- h<i 
brought to Inin ot Mr--, Ciivoll’s utr« ->< Mi 
Whitlock, who had bein American Mim-ti r to 
Belgium tor nattily two vc.iiv. wo-. well known 
as mi author and reform* r before ho enteml 
the diplomatic service The grandson ot an 
Abolitionist and the son of a Met hodist minister, 
he started lift as a newspaper reporter m Tol< <lo, 
Ohio, and later on became n lawyer Jle 
attracted vude attention in 1 (» 0 d bj his campaign 
as a political reformer. He was elected Major 
of Toledo in that year and was subsequently, 
re-elected for three further terms. As », lawyer, 
ah an author, and us Mayor of Toledo, his great 
characteristics were a profound human sym- 
pathy and a passion for justice. The ease ot 
Mas Unveil aroused— if nets may speak lor a 
man’s thoughts- - hiK rnoht intense sympathy. 
Hi* at once took the matter up with the (lernnm 


aiithorit u s. ,md u-d m.iv po—ibit m>,m- m 
* tisim ihot spi should bavt n tan tiia! Ih 
wk<(< |t> (h* < ’iv il ( ,'<.v ei nor of Belgium Union 

\ on d>r LiituUen, n-kmg that M d* I.i \al. a 
i< no -•ntaiiv e ol the Ligation, might ,,ei Mi- 
t'avell. anti aho inlormmg him that he had In on 
It 1 jltestei J h\ tekgl.iph to take eli.Uii, ot Miss 
(’.ml! s th tent e without delay. The (lei man 
.mthonu*-- did not lepiy to flits k tt< 1 Mr 
Whitlock utote aiMUu 'I he (ieiliuui t 1 \ 1 1 
(Imenmr then wrote back refusing to allow 
anjoiie to set* Miss Cavcll, dedsuimr that she 
had umte-std her guilt untl informing Mr 
Wlutloek that she would be defentled by a 
Mr Braun. Thu essential parts ol the reply 
w ere • 

Stu- h.is linoflf ftflmitfe'l (hat, she 1 onwtili il m Iter 
li'iior Kniutt ftiul Fiuili'ti soldier-, as \»c|l a-, ItcioniM 
tii 1mll1.it v , nli tie inao of ptot eerliMi n> the tmnt 
Sit*' (no ill <1 .uliaitfert h tV'lu' lilllil In >i tin I ot. lit * 
wah the nnmcy u< 1 1 - -arv ter then |<iuim*\ to I raw e, 
.tnti having hidhl.th d their < 1 « pin tint loan Ht lei 11m la 
1 ni as hi o' thtm with guides, who eutthlt it tlutn to on- 
the Ihii. h frnntu r o't u 1 l\ 

Ml - lav (ill's fhl'iiil* O in the 11, 1||(1- of tllf* wlvis.ltr 
Buiun, who. I iii.iv atltl, o ulmuU in low h with tin 1 
inmpotom iJt'tman antlioutn 

Jn vii \t ot the tact, that tin* Depiuttueui ot lltt* 



MISS CAVELB WITH SOME MEMBERS OF THE NURSING STAFF, 

Misn Cavell (X) was the head of a nursing school at Brussels* In the above group she is seen In 4 dark 
, , uniform, seated on the right of Dr. Depage, the Belgian doctor. 
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MR BRAND WHITLOCK. 

The American Minister to Belgium. 

Governor General a.-> a matter of principle does not allow 
accused persons to have any interviews whntevoi, 1 
much icgiot my malnlity to procure for M de Leval 
permission to visit Miss Cavell as long ns she is in 
soiitnu confinement 

Mr. Braun, it; turned out, had been prevented 
by home unforeseen circumstance from under- 
taking the defence and bad handed if over to 
Mr. Kirsehen, a Homnamnn, practising m 
Brussels. M de Leval, the Councillor of the 
American Embassy, at once communicated 
with Mr. Kirsehen. M. de Leval stated in his 
subsequent narratn e of events : — 

I at once put my si'll' in communication with Mr. 
Kirwohcu, who told me that Mias Cavell was pi i wonted 
tor having helped soldiers to cross the frontier I a>kod 
him whothei ho hud seen Miss Cave II and whether sho 
hud made any statement to him, and to my surprise 
found that the lawyers defending • prisoners before the 
German Military Court wore not allowed to soe their 
clients before the trial, and were not shown any docu- 
ment ot the prosecution. 'Phis, Mr Kirsehen said, was 
in uceoidnnee with the German military rules Pie 
added that the hearing of the trial of such cases was 
earned out, vory carefully, and that m his opinion, 
although it was not pos&ihle to see the client before the 
trial, in fact the trial itself developed so carefully and so 
slowly, that it was generally possible to have a fair 
knowledge of all the facts and t o present a good defence 
fur the prisoner. This would especially be the ease for 
Miss Cavell, because the trial would he rather long, as 
the was prosecuted with thirty-four other prisoners. 

t informed Mr. Kirsehen of my intention to he present 
at the trial' so a* dogwatch the ease, lie immediately 
dissuaded mu from lajqpg rnwh ^titiide. which, he said 


would r.ui.t u gir.it prepidnr to llu* pn-,onei, borauso 
llu Mcminn pidgo-. would resriil u nnd loll it almost .re 
,m iiltionl it l u .re upnciuing to cmkm a kind ot 
supi 1 1 i-uoii on tin tual il<‘ thought that it the 
Gin rillin'- uould admit my presence, ninth v\ fre \eiv 
(liuibltiil, it would m any t i»e r niiv 1 pie| ticiico to Miss 
C.n ell 

Mi Kiiii hen as-, 1 1 red me over and o\oi again that the 
Military Court ot Breiwd- wire always perfectly tan, 
and tliat, tlieie was not the --lightest danger of ativ mre- 
tnrnago ot j u-.t icc Mo premised that he would keep 
me polled on all the developments winch the case would 
fftk- and would ropoit (o me tho exact chaiges that wore 
brought against Miss Cavoll and the tacts concerning 
he i that would bn disclosed at, the tual, so as to allow 
me to judge by myself about the meiiU of the rase 
He moisted that, of couise, he would do all that was 
humanly possible to frlcfond Miss Cinell to tbe best of 
ln& ability. 

The trial opened on Thursday, October 7 
Miss Cavell was one of thirty-five prisoners 
brought before the Court at the same time. 
Tho Gorman authorities believed that they 
had discovered a widespread conspiracy tor 
espionage and tor the escape of fugitives. 
Among the prisoners were several women : 

the Princess Maria de Croy, the Comtesse de 
Belleville, Mile. Louise Thulier, a teacher in 
Lille, and Mine. Ada Bodart, of Brussels. 
Among the men were M. Philip Baucq, an 

architect of Brussels ; M. Louis Several, a 

chemist ot Brussels ; M. Herman Capian, an 
engineer of Wasmes ; M. Albert Libier, of 

YVasmes, and another chemist M. Georges 
Derbeau. 
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is mb testing to I’onii.ist .it t hi-. u<tp< 
<!i< dith ivnee Iwfuri 1 1 fh>‘ Ihiteh and < t(>i Ki.'n 
met hods in tin fii, tl o( | »f >n \.jjq 

military ofh rices m. war time in i'u>\d,nid «i 
woman, oi whuliv.i nalmnuht \ . i- tnnl tmi 
by coin t nun ini, but hv a om! cmi Mi, 
jh brought betore a, tribunal winch held- ,> 
preliminary enquiry, inking 11 '-uimiiiHrv oi 
the rvideiuo Sbo n alwius n-.i‘.|<.d j>\ » 
lawyer, a complete record ot the ( vjdcnci 
oral mid do< umentnry, n given io htr through 
bor lawyer. and she ih allowed an interval to 
prepare tor defence, At the trial, tin* kuner- 
tor the defence have the same opportuiutu - 
tie! are given to the accused m an oidinan 
ca>o m peace tune. In tin last nisi that 
occurred in the United Kingdom, betore the 
Gavel 1 ease m Brussels, a woman ot German 
birth was charged with ispmnuge. Sin had 
been acting in association with a male spy, 
and was detected travelling to various points 
in order to collect mt on nut ion about our naval 
cleicm.es. She was tried before three < i\d 
judges of the High Court and a jury, and was 
convicted, in the words of Sir John 8 itnon, 
then Home Secretary, “ ot deliberate urtd 



BARON VON DER LANKEN AND 
DR. VON SANDT. 

The Baron (on left) was the head of the political 
department of the Governor-General of Belgium, 
through whose action a reprieve lor Mi** Cavell 
was refused. Dr, von Sandt was the German 
Chief Civil Administrator of Belgium. 





GENERAL BARON VON HISSING. 

The German Governor of the occupied portion 
ot Belgium, 


persistent spying for the purpo e of providing 
the enemy with important information,’’ She 
was found guilty For this oftence, infinitely 
more s< nous from every point of view than 
tin* eluugc brought against Miss Gavel], she 
was sentenced to ten yean' uupn-oiuncnt. 
She had the tight oi appealing against this 
{•enleiKo. 

Contrast this method, with its ample pre- 
cautions to ensure justice for the accused with 
tin* methods employed in the tun! of Miss 
Ciivell. She was kept in military eoidim merit 
tor over mm week-,, without an opportunity 
of consulting even her legal udvisem. During 
this tnrio she was stibjjeeted to cioss examina- 
tion St at omenta said to have been made by 
her, admitting her gmlt, were transmitted by 
the German authorities to the law yore who 
subsequently would have to undertake her 
defence. Her trial before a court martial was 
hold in a, language site did not understand — 
German ; the questions m her ct‘oss-t«\;miii tui- 
tion being put, m ( lemma and then translated 
into French- .it was obviously impossible 
to plan any adequate scheme of defence with 
the lawyer, whom site saw fur the tlrsst time 
when the trial, began, a lawyer with had no 
opportunity of studying the doemnents of 
the prosecution. After her sentence, the fact 
of the conviction vyus kept ns secret possible 


I t ' 
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arid tier aocusern were evidently so fearful 
that even, at the eleventh hour a plea of mercy 
might prevail, that they had her shot withm 
mne hours. Had there been, any outward 
tumult, or had the military trial taken place 
on the field of war, this haste might have been 
excused. But there was no tumult or dis- 
turbance, and the trial, so far from taking 
place m a military camp, occurred in a city 
where the Germans had for months established 
and maintained a civil administration. 

The fullest account of the ♦trial itself was 
given in the report of M, do Leval to Mr. 
Whitlock : 

Mtw FnveU was prosecuted for hiving helped English 
and French soldiers, e« well as Belgian young men. to 
eroKii) the frontier apd, to go oyer 'to England, .She had 
admitted by signing a, statement! before the day oh the 
jtrfal, hud by. pphlie ftclppydedgirient' in Court*' in to 


M. Kirschen now apparently thought that he 
had done all that was required of him. The 
trial lasted two days, ending on Friday, Octo- 
ber S. On Saturday M. do Leval, receiving 
no report from M Kirschen, tried to find him, 
but failed. Then on Sunday he sent him a note, 
asking him to send his report to the Legation, 
or to call there on Monday morning at 8,30. 
M. Kirschen did not come even then, so M. de 
Leval called at his house, but was informed that 
he would not be there until the end of the 
afternoon. The American Councillor at once 
went to another lawyer interested in the case 
of a fellow prisoner, and was then told— the 
information having apparently been given 
out in order to prevent outside attempts ’ Ip ■ 
interfere ’With the exepution of the sentence— 
that, jhd^^nt- would he, passed. ,, only /bhe ;no^t,; 


COLONEL BAKON VON STHACHNI1Z. 
Ex-Commandant of Brussels, 


pj (>-.i<nf*e of alt the olhri pnsoneis anrl the lawyer, that 
-be w u, gmlly of I he charge-, trough! against hei, and 
sin had acknowledged not onlv that she had helped 
Huso solduus to cross the fiontiei, but also that some 
of them had thanked her m wilting when arnvmg in 
England Tins last admission made hei eoso so mneli 
the rnoio serious, because if it only had been pioved 
attains! her that she had helped the soldiers to traverse 
the Dutch ti outlet, and no proof was pioduced that 
ihoso soldicishad mac heel a country at wai with Germany, 
she could only have been sentenced foi an attempt to 
commit the “crime” and not foi the “crime” being 
duly accomplished As the case stood tho sentence 
lived hv tho German rmlitaiy law was a sontenceof denlli. 
Paragmph 58 ot the tier man Military Code says, 

“ Will bo sentenced to doath for treason any person 
who, with tho intention of helping the hostile Power, or 
ol < arising haim to tho German or allied troops, is guilly 
ot one of the crimes of paragraph 90 of the German 
Penal Code ” 

The ease referred to m above said paragmph 90 
consists in — 

‘ conducting soldiers to the enemy . . (viz , 

1 dem Feinde Manrisrhaften zufuhrt ” ). 

The penalties above sot foith apply, aceoidmg to 
paragraph 160 ot the German Code, m case of war, to 
foreigners as wolf as to Germans 

fn her oiaf statement before the Court Miss Cavell 
disrlo-od almost alL the facts of tho whole piosecution 
She was questioned m German, an intei preter trans- 
lating nil the questions in Fieneh, with which language 
Miss Cavell was well acquainted She spoke without 
tiemhlmg and showed a clear mind Often she added 
some greater precision to her previous depositions 
When sho was asked why she helped those soldiers to 
go to England, sho replied that she thought that if she 
had not done so they would lia\e boon shot by the 
Germans, and that therefore she thought she only did 
her duty to her country in saving their lives 

Tho Military Public Prosecutor said that argument 
might bo good foi English soldiers, but did not apply 
to Belgian young men whom she induced to cross the 
frontier, and who would have been pertectly freo to 
remain in the country without danger to their lives. 

Mr. Kirschen made a veiy good plea for Mu- Cavell, 
using all arguments that could be brought m her favour 
before tire Court 

The Military Pubhc Prosecutor, however, asked the 
Court to pass a death sentence on Mi« Cavell and eight 
oilier prisoners among the thirty-live The Couit did 
not seem to agree, and tho judgment was postponed 
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morning . ih.U i Tin nuiming Mi 
KiimIhii jin i u 1 v tltfl.md ih.it li* hi<l 

not. promt-ed for «»mmwnu'.it <■ wit h t In Annin m 
Li'pitinn a 1 b *t th<* Itiiil fit . <n (ton .it tvnhei 
hi* ku k ot action, itn vv \ti\ tveie imi-iip 
on him 

Tin political ilcpurtun id nt the i.ovcnim- 
< o in r , lI ot Belgium had given the \nicin an 
Location po-utive imsurainc thai it would In 
lii)!\ inhumed of devdopne rd , m f|,'* ca-t 
At h “ih pm on Monday night Mt. Cimi.ul 
of tin* Political Department, had poatnelv 
informed the Legation m answer to its otln i 
inquiries that .sentence lmd not |>eni pro- 
nounced, and he again renew < d lie prev iwii~ 
asMimnces that he would not lad to mlotm tin 
American officials as soon a- then was anv 
now's. At tins time the sentence of death 
lmd already been pronounce d. 

On Monday evening at eight o’cloik if de 
Leval was pnvnttdy and tehably informed 
that, tin* judgment of tin* t ourt -mart nil had 
been passed at live o’clock that afternoon 
that Miss Caull had been sentenced to death, 
and that she would he shot at two o"< lock the 
next morning. There were only mx hours left 
in which to attempt to save liet. lie limned 
to his child w it h the nows. Mr. Brand W hit It >ek 
was ill, unable to leave tfie house Ho wrote, 
however, a moving letter to Baton von dcr 
Laneken, the Civil Governor, with his own 
hand. 

Mj dear Baron, — I mu ten ill to pie-ient mv rerpu’-t 
to you in person, but L appeal to (ho geneiinitj ot v mil 
head to suppoit it tuid save tin-, untoitunate Woman 
iiom dcal.1 1 Have pity ou hoi 1 

i'otas sun (in Ij , 

I baud V\ lut lm h 

Armed with this, and with a plea for clemency 
(requite m grace) addressed to the (lovernor' 
General , Mr. Hugh Gibson, the* First Secretary 
of the Legation, and M. de Leval. hurried 
to the Spanish Minister, to beg his cooperation. 
They found huu at dinner. He at once joined 
them, and they went together to the house of 
the Civil Governor to appeal for clemency. 
What followed is best told m the oflietal report 
of Mr. Gibson : 

Barou von der Lanrktm and all the inembeis of lus 
staff woie absent for the evening. Wo sent a messenger 
to ask that ha return at once to see 113 in regard to a 
matter of utmost urgency A little after W o’clock he 
arrived, followed shortly after by Count Tfarrwch and 
Herr von Falkonliauaan, members of lus staff. The 
circumstances of the ease were explained to l.uu and 
your note presented, and he mid it aloud in ourptesi'iiee. 
Ha expressed disbelief m the report that sentence barf 
actually been passed, uud manifested tome * surprise 


1 1, 1 1. '*u 11I i , e , n h 1 > » j u v 1 '1* irt n 't i’*ti 1 m, 1 1 ti 

I |c> 11 nil n ns I Mill. , }t " ,1 1 1 ui 1.1 1 1 . 11* < It i,',nl lit g 

I !..* ■ ' i< 1 n li 1 1,1 ’,"i 11 Iiiii.i.it . ,u li 1’ I li j ,1 id *10* 

1 I it ! f „ , 1 * .if i 1 1* .ui h ti r *, *>i. 1 IS, to u 1 nil <!« i 

i i* ' !, 1 I* n I t 1 E ■* 1 (pi. f lll.pln'l li 1 > lii.lt 

I mi 111 il 1 1 * ,*< li S,i ,'! >1 III d, t! I) ‘ , S'! n >| Wn.iid 

li , lx ■' 1 iif d u 1 1 1 1 in 1, 'nil* 1 l>n„ a *1 Owl n 'in*,' 
..ui ,1 vniiM I,* fiiiii. imjiti * ! ... in l.'l.i iinv ,11 1 'u.i 

bi ’ *n 111 * ,1 f. ill, , nl (>!.! : . (liil.ifi il < *l! t , I III! 

I h 1 1 . Ill 1 l< * U 1 {1 '* * }h*,i, \ .*d | ill ,|, I,. I| ,11 Imn 

Would If 1 !-■ b IIUI' 1 1,1 I' I * Oh. i> Ui 111 . 1 .) lull 
) li , , 1 1 .in tin 1 11 1 1 11 ,.n, .ii.it* iv « and ill. , nil 1 * ‘.nun* 

1 lien 1 , !*» ,i *< i*d *•• d) Hn ( ii id'niifd in the 
} t, .dm; | 1 i/* it tin nK.it ii,,i“Oii mil i‘ mii'd in u 
tlfil t »ll|.* lo *-UV till! til" HI* t , well' tl . If hlld ripil*- 
I'ntel them, and tiiit 11 w,t, intended to furry out the 
4 iitijj.i' In nm* nintoiu.' Hi th l n pieasth'd. 0 , 
• iijm-itlv a po- lht nmr pii ,1 Ini di hiy. So till it ■* I 
uni iitfl* to jud *i\ vi <• ru^tf’iUd to pn m lit no phu-r* m 
thcfnaitoi ulitfli nn.’lil haveh id am eflei 1, 1 lupine i iing 
1 h< hoiini ot i'll', iitnij* n Uoiiiati, iu< nmthr what ini 
o>t"iii 5 * point u.i. mil that the d< <ith -ent**n<e lmd lion** 
toior** bun impo'cd cmlv lot at t mi I i om s of r* jnonasu 
and that Mu ('it veil w ,1-. not ei 1 u iircinn d by tin* Get man 
out hot, t « ^ ol am flint/ ~u I'lioU', 1 Itiriln r ciIImI 
nttrntioH to tin* htihm lo oomplv wuh Mr (Jojmut’* 
pintui 1 to inti.im the be/ntjon el tin* •s’lilnnc 1 
ui/i*d that in.i-umii h a, tin* ulhrite- vlur/t'd u f *a.n'' 
Mu t'uvill won* ionw .•'Line tosomrilHhi'd. and thill as 
*,{*i* ii.nl (mi 11 foi 'oriie wi >*k^ i»i pu <<u, a deiny in fairy- 
1 mi out tin* snip tiro nould ml »d 11 r* d.m/i 1 to I In* (in man 
call •> i * *Vf 1 1 w»n) * o tm tw to point out the hMrtul 
ellui ot ti simimutt « \> olion ot this ,rt upon public 
c.pi mm, liotli heir ami .ibioud, uiui, although 1 had no 
eutliont v tot dmu r *-11, « alksl iitt**i»tion to tin posmbilily 
that it mi/lit bring about tepu-al-. 

'i ho KpaiU'h Ministf r toi.diiy sujijxuted all out 
ivpn ,i*niiitioin and made an earned plea, for ctemern v. 

Baton von d»*i 1 nuekeu stiitod that th« Military 
(lovtmor was the siijm me Hutboitty f" liertvhtshen ”) 



REV, H. STERLING GAHAN. 

The British Chaplain at Brussels, who virited 
Miss Cavell at the prison of St, Gilles on October 
lit 1915, the day before she was executed by the 
Germans, , , i i ,4 
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MR. AND MRS. CAVELL. 

The mother and father of the late Miss Cavell. 


m matters of this sort, I hat appeal from his decision 
could be earned only to the Etnporoi, the Govornor- 
Gem-ml hawnc no authoiity to mtoneno in such cases 
He added that under the provisions of Goiman maitial 
law the Military Govmioi had dr-ciot, louary power to 
rtceupt or to refuse acceptance oi an appeal for clemency 
Alter some discussion he agreed to call tho Military 
Governor on to the telephone and learn whothci he had 
already Kit died the sentence, and whether them was 
.iu\ chmii i) for clemency He returned m about half 
an horn, and stated that he had been to confei peison- 
ally with the Military Governor, who said that he had 
acted m the case ol Miss Cavell only after mature de- 
liberation , that the cm u instances in her case wcio ol 
sut h a character that he considered tho infliction of tho 
death penalty impel alive , and that m view of the 
circumstances ot this easo he must decline to accept 
your plea foi clemency or any tepi escalation in legard 
to tho mat tei 

Baron \ on dor Lancken thon asked mo to take back 
the note which X had piesontod to him To this I de- 
muired, pointing out that it was not a “ roquet e en 
gu'uo,” but merely a note to him transmitting a com- 
munication to the Goiei nor, which was itself to bo 
consuleied as the “ icqueto en gtdee ” 1 pointed out 

that this was expressly stated in your noto to him, and 
tried to prevail upon him to keep it; ho was very 
insistent, however, and I finally leached tho conclusion 
that inasmuch as ho had load it aloud to us, and we 
knew that lie was tvwaic ot its oontonts, theie was nothing 
to be garni d by refusing to uccept the note, and accord- 
ingly took it back 

Even after Baton von der Lmicken’s very positive 
and definite statement that there was no hope, ancl that 
tituloi tho cm umstauoes “even tho Emperor himself 
could not intervene,” we continued to appeal to every 
sentiment to secure delay, and tho Spanish Minister 
even led Baron von der Lanoken aside in order to say 
very forcibly a number of things which he would hava 
felt hesitancy in saying in. the presence of tho younger 
olli cars and of Mr. de Loyal, a Belgian subject. 

Hia Excellency talked very earnestly with Baron von 
der Lancken for about a quarter of an hour. During 
this time Mr- do Leva! and I presented to the younger 
officers every argument we could think of. I reminded 
thorn of our untiring efforts an behalf of German subjects 
at the outbreak of war and during the siege of Antwerp. 

1 pointed out that, while pur sendees had heen rendered 
gladly and without any thought of future favours, they „ 
5 should -certainly entitle yon to, some' consideration for 
\ the duly request of this sort' you had made since , the 


beginning of the war, Unfoitunately, our efforts were 
unavailing Wo persevered until it was only too clear 
that there was no hope of securing any consideration for 
the case. 

“ Our failure has been felt by us as a very 
severe blow,” Mr. Whitlock wrote later None 
could havo done more than he and his assistants 
did. 

How was Miss Cavell standing the strain ’ 
Fortunately there is full evidence of her bearing 
at this time. M de Leval, who showed through- 
out the greatest energy and devotion m working 
for Misb Cavell, had made application on the 
Sunday evening that he and the British chap- 
lain. the Rev. H. Sterling Gahan, might be 
permitted to see Miss Cavell in gaol. This 
was at first refused, but on Monday even- 
ing, after the sentence of death had been 
passed, Mr Gahan was allowed to visit 
her Mr. Gahan subsequently wrote a 
simple and moving statement of what took 
place • 

To my astonishment anil relief I found my friend 
perfectly calm and resigned. But this could not lessen 
the tenderness and intensity of feeling on either part 
during that last interview of almost an houi. 

Her first words to me were upon a matter concerning 
herself personally, but the solemn asseveration which 
accompanied them was made expressly m the light of 
God and eternity. She then added that she wished all 
her friends to know that she willingly gave her life for 
her country, and said : “I have no fear nor shrinking ; 
I have seen death so often that it is not strange or fearful 
to me.” She further said : “ I thank God for this ten 
weeks’ quiet before the end.” “ Life has always been 
hurried and full of difficulty.” " This time of rest has 
been a great meroy ” “ They have all been very kind 
to me here. But this I would say, standing as I do in 
view of God and, eternity, I realise that patriotism is not 
enough. I must have no hatred or bitterness towards 
anyone.” , ’ ' 

We partook of theHoly Communion together, and she 
received ; the Gospel message of consolation tyith ail her 
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Few details wer« allovu d to bn kimwn <jL 
llu* final scene. It win it ported at. * In I mu 
1 lint Miss Cavoll hunted on ilia wu\ in bit 
death and was 'shot bv the olltn t in command 
ot the p.itii %i lixli.- Ivitiu: uiicomimus, Inn it 
seems to bo eoi’tiun that the ixeouiion via-* 
•writ d out. m <ht imi.iI mihraqs manner. 
'The plume ol but mi wax kept, s-eeret. and 
the people of J Impels tried m \«m» ‘o 
learn it, that linn might, ui Romo ua\ or 
other, slum their aprneei.itian of Mm 
(‘hvoII’s great com.uro The opportunity \ut * 
domed llu. m 

'(’he si oi v of the execution aroused the 
world — cxei pi Germany! Various Got mans 
in odicial positions expressed the greatest 
sui prise that people should make so much 
to-do about the death of one woman This 
was the view ol Baron von Hissing, the Military 
Governor of Brussels. Shortly after I ho execu- 
tion of Miss Caved Mr. Karl Kitehm, a slab 
correspondent of the Niw York World. Msited 
Brussels to learn the German d» tenee m tlus 
oa c e. He was received with open arms and 
given o\ ery facility. He saw all most < loselj 
concerned in it, from Baron von Hissing to 
Mr. Chilian. Baron von Bussing openly ex- 
pressed his astonishment that un American 
thought it worth while paying a visit to 
Brussels over such an affair. “ I cannot uruk r- 
stand why the world is interested m the ease,” 
*he said, “ when thousands of innoeont peojile 
have died m the war, why should anyone 
become hysterical over the death of one guilty 
woman ? ” Iri the course ol conversation ho 
clearly revealed that the German authorities 
had hurried on the execution not merely 
because Miss Caved had helped fugitives 
to escape, but because they wanted to make 
her an example to awe the Belgians. Ho 
said : 

A few years in prison is not sufficiout punishment for 
an offence of this kind. For punishment in a case* of 
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THE VICARAGE AT SWAKDUSTON, 
NEAR NORWICH, 
where Miss Cavell was horn. 


von dcr Laneken, the Civil Governor, declared 
that as the execution was purely a military 
atfair, he did not interfere. It would havo 
b<eu a breach of etiquette if he had done so. 
Baron von Biusing himself, it* was declared, 
could not have pardoned Miss Cav ell after her 
conviction by a court martial without exceeding 
his military function. The only appeal was to 
the Kaiser, who had nn cognisance of the affair 
until after the execution. The man respons- 
ible for that execution was Major-General 
von Haeslitr, Military Commander of the dis- 
trict. In short it* was a trivial affair. One 
woman more or loss — what difference did it 
make ? 

But this was not the view that the world 
took, “ Sir Edward Grey is confident that 
the news* of the execution of this noble English- 
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FACSIMILE OF LETTER SENT BY MISS CAVELL TO HER COUSIN 
IN ENGLAND, MARCH, 1915. 


woman will bo received with horror and disgust 
nob only by the Allied States, but throughout 
the civilized world,” wrote our Foreign Minister 
to the United States Ambassador in London, 
when the account of the execution was forwarded 
to him, “Miss Cavell vral not ovon charged 
with espionage, and the fact that sho had nursed 
numbers of wounded German soldiers might 
have been regarded as a reason in itself for 
Treating her with leniency. The attitude 
of the German; authorities is, if possible, 


rendered worse by the discreditable efforts 
successfully made by the officials of the 
German civil administration at Brussels to 
conceal the fact that sentence had been 
passed and would be carried out immedi- 
ately.” 

The tale of Miss Cavell’s death came like 
a trumpet call to the British nation. It 
showed once again the real character of the 
enemy this ’country was fighting. VIo the 
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women ot Eoiglnnd an* Inuring tin- guanst 
bunion ol tin-- t< mble w.ti , bul hy all tlx* name 
ot Mis' (’fix i>lj mill }>< ill 3.1 in the high* st 
honour and ie*-pe* t \\ . -h.ill akuiv- i* - 
mrmbtr tluiit she n« v< r mx <* hided England 
in })* r hour >4 w-ivi 

A memo! nil s ( |\u_p m'.i-t held id St I Mid .s 
( Ml In Mlr.it. nnd long bet ore the hour * it min- 
ini u< * tin at the ihiirth it sell was full, mid u 
great, silent, oideily irmul tht**nged in St 
PuulN Phnnhyard without E.veiy * Us 
was them, lr«»m Quo* n Alev.indiu to -ix 
hundred nm-.es, l mm -oldn j*s m khaki lo 
the representatives of t lit* < ’ity Porporation 
The beidmg drum* and t lit* baud ot the ish 
late (hands, rolling and era-lung as the 1 lead 
Maxell in Saul ’* ma placed at the tnd, ilu-,ed 
an almost o\ei whohmngly implosive display 
of national grn i. Various memorials vuro 
|»lanned and piutikI out, hut {luilmps tin' 
greatest proof ot how the execution had toiiehi d 
the heart ot our nation was the cpuekenmg *.f 
reel tut unf, tla 4 iiHTeasu m individual mtuio 
and the twidoriee on all sides that tins example 
li\ one woman ol duty will done had h* Iped 
all England to is uhze its obligations still more 
fully 

The Kiomlt people showed how de* l ply they 
hud been touelied Tin Munster ot Public 
In d ruet ion gave orders that the teachers of 
th<* Pans schools should relate the story of the 
•martyrdom of the heron* victim and comment 
on it “The great, and sublime ligare of 
Edith On. veil wlands forth among the hlaek 
horrors of tins war us tt living image of out 
raged humanity he declared Tin* nation 
found a niche fur Mias Cavell m tin* gallery 
of groat women who hu\c helped France, 
the women, who, from Jean d’Arc to Madame 
Roland, have given their life for la putrie. 
Municipalities named streets after her, mid 
artists chose her final sacrifice for their thome 
on canvas and In stone. 
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Emm \lh* and from n* utreh alike t.mii 
ua s'.iges ot ss input h\ and ot indignation. 
"Now hole, peihups was the emotion detpei* 
tlnin in the Pitiful Stab** Th* Ameneun 
pcopk win aroused m manj ways. 'Heir 
national dignit v w.is olfeiided, he< ause tlieir 
l*« pre',* tiliitiu s had been -lighted when ut- 
tunphng to suve tlu* Engltshwoman. Rut 
thu resent nit nfc counted for little as com (weed 
with the genuine wrath at an aet of barbarous 
inhumanity to a woman. Fun Reiman* 
Americans, who had stoutly defend* d tlu* doing- 
oi then* armies in the early days ol the invasion 
ol Belgium, now could do little save make 
oxeu-es and express regtf ts. 

li would bo difficult to **xtr.n f from the 
multitude ot American ucw.'pap* r denuncia- 
tions of tin' crime isolated passion h that would 
give any adequate idea ot the depths and 
inti unity ot the ioehng. Happily the American 
view was Hummed up in a statement- by Mr. 
James M„ Reck, formerly Assistant Attorney - 
( tenoral of the Vnited States, and one of the 
haulers of the New York Rttr. Three brief 
extracts will show it,-, teuour . 
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upon the ntunlersn. «*t IkUtH Pavell. The &wiit verigettrac 
of th** world’s opinion ha« railcJ to tliw br«* tHeneml Boron 
von ifis'Hflfc and m excriiling him with ill* lightning of 
universal cwrnPon h«s for ever Jcgnnlwl lum, , * 

The hthmireil uj)t»toj;y of t)n jSaiiin**fxaaAot hurl t'ho , 
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.incl 1 tio oppi ( ^sed 

“ Girainci*,,” wiolo .Esclivliis, “ is no dejnue limn u/lei 
deah in tmu when a man inioLnth/ spin ns ike niujhly (dim uj 
/usher ” 

'J'his is jis Uuo to-day .i“. when it was wi it toil, rnoio tli.ni 
(ho thousand years ago It is blit a classie echo of llm 
old Hob rule racial aviom Umt “ the Loid God ot lecom- 
ponses shall suioly loquito ” 

Von, women of Amoncft Will you not honoui the 
memory of this martyr of youi sov, who foi all tune will 
be mourned os was tho noblest Greek maiden, Antigone, 
who also gave her lito that her brother might have the 
i ites of sepulturo ? Will you not cairy out in her nonu , 
and foi her memory tlioso siw red muiislnitioiis. of mercy 
which were hei litewoik ? 

Make hot cause. — the cause uj ineicy — you i own r 


BARBED WIRE ERECTED BY THE GERMANS ALONG THE 
DUTCH-BELGrAN FRONTIER. 

In the wire compound is the body of a man who was killed by the frontier guard whilst 

trying to escape from Belgium. 

Inset; Two of the Guards. 
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f 'll 1 '*.!,. ■> l 

5,;iV»if ' 

s ! ( *, ,‘l 

,'D| w'l 


, ,, U'l.lll ! illifl J„ , i,-T « HI 

I j. .r’ 1 . .. i. iiifi/tMtl ifti ,!>5,!‘ui 

1’ i 1.1 t. 'I V'/ 1 , 'll) |.t,it*l>*< t>’ Jfir.f .! ‘1 r*n 
i i vi( ii .! , 1 ,p* si/. win nl , ly * , iwiii y, In ‘ft i nn-i < 

wi 1 ,.iv' tl and nnd>“) Iiiim ii>\ i-, tin !ir « i 

in f .mi i W I'ii -ill. [it line, >»d it.iiii (,* mint iu,n* 

f i, ‘I. hub '1“ t 1 ' i ,/|>nri t i 'in .i. n ' ,r r ‘ i3 1 Ik 1 i • 

. Ii" H t, Pin i mfnl Kill, ni iti hum to Lu ii,, with 
Hti m** ii.u •mi tn. nil n i sl./iti tb*n nl 0- riu ii‘V, but 
■%.i i**,*!* ii !m j. r limn Unit in iMiv of iii i O'tiiiitiy 


'Du* l.ir&rib nt.'j m i*t. tiii n «<*ri*, i. i »niu,p* l" 'l«‘ 
I'Dit.ii'- oi 1 , I’lvn.H (2,489,001*;, \lint)i!>>. ^Vil.o'to;, 
i ix< 1 I.vont ( D 1,000) 

Din pumipd null if l*’i.iii''* i\" fi.i' I ii’i*’» 

Sunni* <ii"il i!in*iii . 

(J<*W”i in i 


1**1 ! 


59’ 2 


Imi/inf i~j?i i.tl) 
1. [mi f" i-r 1 1 .5) 
l'd.1, 


r,l r< t Illifl 

2. >,173*100 

i,gr> »,*) ii.ij.iM 


yo ” ;j n(«i 
2<,*\.*nl 0t*0 
\2lu I - Ii, (*i >ll 


Tt».> tin. ft i iiin-t tjici It inuiMti’tl into t i.)«ii*t i> h>u' 

till) WJ1 «l lu* IV mil. t'MI.lli, CMlt fill l I'.iS.I*, M'tttlil, 

imuhiiui), mu ill., Jnl*'i, uum, <olbti, t"*p(ir ,u ti 
nibboi lit* [mm ip,d t\pott' Mil** ,ili. tout iiiliui 
’< vtiifs, '.Uii' .'ii<l Inn, urn mml miiom Aiin-, it« II* n 
1( ’ll ik*n, w iin , 

I'mnw (\|*iul,'» ino.it I.ug<*l\ to tint I mod hingth/io, 
mill 4,hn im|mn , troru it to ,i imr ostci.t. Amvttl l-'.in 
Oi im.tny and tho Uiitb'd ,M(iio- ftmsuud , In* ru*'f I n.'< f 
l>rti(,i)i nous ol tiio tnl.d \ului) of her iiiipuit*. hi !.*(<* fhn 
War, ttnd fiom lb Igium and Un-.nit who nKu wuitd >i 
1 ‘iui* itiomlilif \olumti of gooiO. lu tho opm!, Ji t 
MWi'tmn * I'khI w coin! lo tli« l lilt* <1 Kiiii’ilorii l-nuno lb* 
Wat, (li'inmny •viiiiiuk rhml , tli" ('mod Slut* , f*»it- 
/('riuinl and 1 1 <il v won* tiuiiy tioml < n.ilfitnor.,. 


K \ ■*• *^ Hi 1 t’liifHl'Ml MIHS 

lii 1*1115 t hn mi'n.ii'it ii' rtnniii* i>t 1* null » iiifim.iilf' l to 
2,2til,lt(t t.m , ot vvlu'li 1,7‘f'l, ll'Mon win* lumi<i 
llt« Iciiytli iif liliinnv 0 |ii‘il in I'll 5 \iri •* :«l, Hl nnl* *>. 


HI'.nM V 

Vi. i \ tso I’oi'i'LUJov 


I 

An; I I l'o|iii!,ifii.u 

***.( nilMi 1 NmnK'i {IVrint mil** 


~ ' 

It in a, t m KitPitio 

i **f,7.7 (7 ! 

1*2 i.ins i.Mhi 

li 1 ft 

I’oUmi 

M.Hrtt 1 


2 *4 6 

FuiUnit 

> 12,>,t>H'» ! 

3.190,700 

21 ft 

(Uurasus 

IK1 ,17 i 

12,5(2,900 

lift 1 

Hiburu 


9.749,100 

l*ft 

tviifrjit tsw 

l dim, *<:i 2 

10,957,100 

7 5 


«,t 17,117 

i 171,0*01,000 

20 7 


! 


Tin* nbou) h^iuHi mo OMtuiuuo, ins Hi 1.1. Tl»*y dn 
not moltuli* an niii.i oi lilmiit ,517, IDS -muii't* uiilvs 
i'on*iiht »i(t rtf mlnml litko- 
‘I’lio laigist cili'*s in Uu***m hh* l’l'imgiait 

known m 8t. l‘ot(*n*i)m g until Ki'pit*n»bf*r 1» 
1914, mill Miwmi* {1,17S,1J7 i«lw,bttmitsi}, Othor largo 
towns aro Wivwtnv (7.7ti,42tU, Itiga (B(ltt,900) and Odoma 
{449,973). 

'{‘hr; jevunue of liunsta fm* 1913 wan £392,794,309, ami 
hw tosjwiuUtuw), S 337,89 1,85 K>» The debt fttnwmind on 
Ja|Hiary 1/M, 1914, in VTU ,800.900, 

. * , , 

V ‘-'"I ' 



M' W4 fir i o.ru ;*u vi fo.n 

H /till jii-illv M5j [)Si"d wall tni'iH!'! Sit Kill 
i. t'.i.n .i i (i m * on <d< iii* g i. < i ii srinnu** w/o. Tin r.nlwni 
indi't!"' ,ij^>sj ,j,i tin* cad of 1012 »i* lK.t't'2 tiatf* 
\,uhhi ' raw IvtK*, ivoto undTrnn 4 nict'uii \vhi*u ttn Wn* 
5>in r .,‘ out Tli.'iii 1*1 .i . 0 " iil< ml. I" sun ruitl lid.n, nvn 

liiid i .iii.il n 4ft!". Ihn m, 1,1 jomi[ uu H.i'iidt' t’o, • 

. oi i tod in ion of 1,21*1 i »*•> ( I-, u! I i7),i7'i till,*., rf 
if'.i *l 71ti '*'-, ul , n* J‘f5».07,i to lu'i,' '(’i.i.i 


ITALY. 

A" « . 118 tU? *.jui» , «nks Population (I"!!), 

.r»,V»7.’.sl oi 321 h | * r oiju.iro >m!i* 
lhtni’iital <nUu, . with tluir iiopul Hnri*i : Homo, 
3 Nii turn, 723,2mj, Milan. iWVM'tj , 'hum, 

127,73.1, I’nlurmi, Ull,l) f >i) , 5 5i iiua, ‘,’72,l»77 , Florun< 
JD.Hidf 

iTM.tV. OVj JIV' 0 f'» jol Silu'H 



j Aft”* j 

I’nJiljf.llHIii 


! Sf{ iuile3. j 

j bum Iter, 

j Per n,l mils 

1 ni it* * 

15, HO*) | 

i 450,')’iO 

j OH 

'liili. *li 5 i \ tm tl., i 

41 '0,000 

1 l)*7s,r,oo 

1 5 

Ii lii tu nttni.ilibuo) 

1 1 ,19,000 

1 *100,1)00 

1 u 

lit ut -in ( i ‘iiethHim 

; is 

, i , 1*00 

9U » 

'h.f.il 

J I'll, 3(9 

} 1 ,705,000 

i "■ * 

1 


Huvi'uuo (j.e*n t*ndi*ig Jinu* 30) i'tl 5 11, 1 113, 74 l.dtui , 
esiicrtdifcUTO, £111, '"S.itOO. 

CoMMi'itt'i", 19 Hi 

ISMS * 1912 

5* * A 

iinjwMfa ! K jw*( talj It.'i.ill.fHin 

K\j’i>rl*- {» jifi i ii) inn, I, >7,099 9,>,87?,fKSO 

ltuly*!* liiigutt lrnjHni am ^vhent, dial nod wil.u. 
i uttnn, iiiuLf), lutl**i mid niaelimory, Hhr* n\f»)rti 5 
flui flv raw and Hiimm -ilk (undyed), onHon nw.iuifiM)- 
t iiru*., dried frmi , mIU inanu'iK tnn„ a and vutu* Jltdw* 
tiro W'ar Ikt import), i umf* t hii fty twin Cummin, . tlw 
Urvitu.1 Kingdom, tin* Umtfd Status, Kranru, \uM>*ia- 
Hiuigary ami 1 Sii.„,ih She otjioiH most itiurt !y lo 
( luriiiuiij , tin* I’mtud Kiiiwilmti nnd fliu PnitiKl Ktati’i*, 
hut to n ninth -ruallur umuui than >*1 h* rucf iit/s 
Imni thow (otmtnth, r.jqiifrts to but Cor hind, tnan 
whinh r,hu t akn i htiln, urt* burly hirst* Sin* wmdh to 
Au«tna Hunjj,ary nit her "law than dm buys from ttw 
Html Monaivhy , iis*a ruin, ’J hum n, u uunudniuhlr irkJh 
with Argonumt m both dtnu'tions), 

MafwiAxmii SUittiB, 

Thu merchant vusfctda tm tho mgCter timminiud m 
1913 to 1,621,942 isms, ol whisli 1,274,127 tofts "wort) 
elsatnuw, 

Tlw length of roilway m 1913 w«i 11,161 tmltfv, 

1 , * * 
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l UR n AIKS HISTORY OT 


THE WAR. 


M 1,(11 I'M 

Am 1 A Mi I'uPliT A HON 

(Ana, II ‘IT ! mjiuii* noli s , population (H)lOj, 
7, 42 5,785, or 652 f ij s'piuic mile 

'{ hi ii. l.iaii Oi»c.‘i* h>i im urn *-3in»mti ,tt about 
•UK) mm i (iijdK mi|i , Mil!, >1 population lit about 
Js 4 cj Im i*‘ -u ! civ is i- ‘Antui i j>, wiln 320.650 

inliafitUmtct. 

Comm i la i' 

!•>!,! 1912 

t X 

ImrmrN i»H'UHl) 1 •* 5, I!5uu<) Mi (20,000 

I Vpllfts < -JX Clid) It,. iM >H)D 15x,l)g9,l)!)0 


1 ho prim tpal uiijinit' aro wool wheal, mtlon, hi" 
hi'l>v,, t util and nil*b»*r Tlio Input -.t export < an* non 
niul steel, flux nntl fins % aru. Rnbbti obt.umd tioin 
the Congo t, nbo an tohrle of important e, u > mo abu to 
a Iors txtnit j oiling b t oi lv rind mat lunery 

111 It'ii'iii importi, O'- a ml*', Ilii'nt laijjolv tinin Fiance . 
Geiuniny cwminc m innil in lht' It 3 o] i mint in h ot ongin, 
and H»j Unmil kingdom third, in 1913 A luir imimint, 
romiH from Uuil'ind, which is also n good customer lor 
Belgian pood'!. 'I ho uimnh ftoin Aigentma weto fauly 
laign hi'f(irn the War 

'I ho Belgian ineic.intili Marine was 181,037 Iuih m 
11112. 

Them were about 2,0) 7 miles of riulwuv opt n in 11)12. 


hKKWA. 

An u, 18,650 oijiirun miles. Population, 2,1)11701, 
oi 111 jioi fipmni iiiilu Capital, Ilelgmde (90,000 in 
hiihilnnls) 

'I hi jevonuo m l f U3 was £5,230,600, which cc| united 
the i \]ii'i»hl urn for f|»n year 

'ilic nnpoits Mile £1,214 000, and the exports 
1 1 oTO.iKK) in 1912 The chief aitielm of mipoit,duni 
tu> { * it t on yarns and guilds, unu and stool, nmeluuoiy, 
huh (low ) and leu tin t TIr* i hud oxpoits an wheat* 
im,ii Mint linin' I'uimiily tltcio nils a huge i spoil of 
.unu, lint lius had slmini, to -,1111111 ihnnimion, sumo 
\ 1 <11 , hi lino the \V hi , ow mi' to the ilifiu ultie put 111 the 
nay ol lie* Soibnui 1111 it hunts by tin Austin fhmg.uiim 
Atoveituiieiit , 

Sifrhni** liur.'c t trudo vuis with Ansin.i Uungaiy and 
thunojiy, lmjunlo lima the Untied Kingdom mu' on a 
inodt into hmli* 


,1 XI’AN. 

Alii \ MIT) l’nl* ELATION, 1011 


* 

Arc i 

i’lipul itlOIl 







*■•{ nidi’s 

Nnriilier. 

Per si | mile 

3,tp'iii 

, 117,650 

59,59(1,81)1 

r,«6 o 

h oirii .. .. 

ht, 103 

16,199 X(ie 

196 i 

I’nruioMi 

13,8 tO 

3,612, 1st 

200 0 

l’i m iidiiic't 

17 



JjijnuieAi' NngU.tUmi 

19,151 

65,476 

t 2 

’In) ul 

2tiS.79t 

73,761,300 

j 2h0 0 


* Jin uflk'ial fissures , e-st limited at about ,m,000 


Thu (>uni ipai i' i ties aro Tokyo (tho capital), with a 
population oi 2,033,320 j Osaka, 1,421,506 , and 
Wot a, 412,462. 

’Jim memiH (ordinary) for tho financial year ended 
X lut'd l 31, 1014, was £57,542,805, ftnd tho expenditure 
(ordinary }, £41,503,580, Thu extraordinary revenue 
itmouuUal to £14,654,744, and extraordinary expenditure 
to £15,760,612, 


1|13¥)€)¥$& it » 

JfejHrftS » 


COMWEUCE, 

1014. | 

£ 

80,573,572 

MUHU46 

i 


1013, 

£ 

72,943,164 
63,246, 02! 


Tho ptiuupal aiticlos imported into Japan aie law 
cotton, oil etiki , neo, brown sufrni, sulphate of ammonia,^ 
wool, and soyu beans The chief exports aie raw silk, 
cotton yarn, sillc tissues, < upper, coal, prey shillings 
and sheetings, rc lined sugar, tea, matches, and twilled 
ti ;s Lies 

A lingo piopoition, m some years nearly 50 pur cont , 
of the total linpoifs comes hum Asiatic countries, and 
of this about onu-lw.ll i onu s from 13utish India , the next 
largest amounts win si nt tioin Grout JBiitum, the United 
Stales, China, Gemi my, the Dutch Tiniios, Frenrh Indo- 
t'iuiiii and Aii^raha "" 


Means ot Commcjnic.ition 
A t the end of 1611 the tonnage of Japanese mei chaim 
shipping was 2,202,517 gioss tons, of which 1,59.1,357 
gloss tuns no if steamers 

fn 1913-14 Ae aggregate mileage worked was 7,201 
nidi s, of which 5,473 nidus weio represented by the 
i Mute, 1,131 by puvato linos, and 097 mile3 by the South 
Xlmiclmua Railway * 

GERMANY 
Ann a and Population 



Aie.1, 

Sq miles 

Population 


Number 

Persq mile 

Prussia 

131,619 

40,165,219 

224-0 

|!a\ tiua 

29,292 

6,887,291 

234-4 

S.iumy 

5,789 

4,806,661 

829-5 

Wlutcmlierg 

7,534 

2,437,574 

323 2 

21 Other ShitCh . 

25 942 

8,755,234 

337 5 

Uiite Lorraine 

5,605 

1,87 4,014 

333 5 

Total 

208,781 

64,925,993 

310 4 


Colonial Possessions . — 


— 

Area 

Sq miles 

Population 
Estim 1013 

Togo 

8 1,700 

1,032,346 

Cameroon 

291,930 

3,000,591 

Herman S XV Africa 

122,450 

94,486 

Hi rm, in L Africa 

3s 1,1 SO 

7,651,106 

kl.tUl Iwu 

200 

169,900 

lC.u'-er \\ ilhclmS Lind 

70,000 ) 

403,300 

Bi'in in 1, An Inpcl.igo 

20,000 f 

Nolnman Isles 

C Holme, IMiw Xian, tune 

4,200 ) 

122,000 

.inti > irsili ill Mt s 

N.uilo, ui I del 

060 ) 
1,000 

35,000 


1,128,610 

j 13,167,029 


The chief city of Geirnany is Berlin, the capital ot 
Prussia, t!ie population of which in 1910 was 2,071,000 
Xnioug ciihei huge cities and towns are Hamburg 
(931,000), Munich, capital ot Bavauu (596,000) Leipzig, 
in Saxony (590,000), Dresden, capital ol , Saxony (518,000), 
Cologne, in Pmshia (517,000), Breslau, Prussia (512,000) 
There aie three great rivers m Germany, the Rhine, 
the Elbe, tho Oder, and many others of minor importance. 


Finance op hie Empiric 



1013-14 

1012-13. 

Keiemte, Oidinnry and 

i 

£ 

Extraordinary 

184,801,600 

141,902.000 

Exjienditure 

184,801,660 

141,00 ,000 

Debt 

236,037,000 

242,743,000 

Commit HCK, 



1913 

1912. 

Importa (general) 

S 

£ 

560,335,000 

568,962,000 

Exports (general) . . 

509,965,000 

476,140,000 


Germany's principal imports before the War were 
cotton, hides and skins, wool, chemicals, wheat, barley, 
timber, copper, cofee, iron oro, grease, palm kernels, Ate., 
coal, eggs and brail. The chief exports wore iron and 
steel and manufactures Thereof, chemicals, drugs, dyes, 
etc. f machinery, coal, cotton manufactures, grain, flour 
ami meat, hides and skins, leather and silk manufactures. 

Germany bought .largely from the United, States, 
Russia, the United Kingdom rittd Austriia-Hungary^and 
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I > ' 'i < I <i I 1 ■ 1 In 1 l SH > i Kit l< an \*i i > i i H i ii ,>r\ , 

I'n iii f Him fh* t i.tii <1 *»nni i tnf linltnii i 

'it' k 1 1 J l |S\ -.i ni,i 'l|n' 

Hit rill M dill ill nil Mill i »1I i I r (I >» I 0 t ' ui > K'lJ nil ) 

m?i , f>l ,i till It l.lli.OPi 'iti "i'll t> >t r m i 

1 1,( •!' Mill * I’tlll Mil* 111 ill, i I <11111 • (>*•*' | l * l\|t I 

mi it i hi i< <l *< -> it) 1 ’lie'*! ili>) nl>* 'i null i* * ». 

!“*■'! Hill, - 

\i s rm \ m \n \k\ , 

\u s s ,,i l*t,i i i villi' 1 

, - - * % 

, Mi * j f’n| >l’ it'n i 

1 s 'ii ji .! * \tnnl» > ilii it im 

1 _ 1 

'll dial i II i it),; 5o7 ’’O', j „ } 7 i r 

iliDi’ir* 1 1/ . im'i 1 ‘<1 t-r I In ill 

Uti-ltM Ill’WytiS tlin I l‘),7tiS I ' fiO" i\i ! *nn 

Inti* n /ll,l7<l 51, W'.Tl.t ; Mint* 

Hu* jitihiijTnl 1 ‘iln in Tin* load Mnii.Uiin aiti \ >■ pj.'i 
l_',0 1) OOO), Jhndfpist (NSD l)hd> 

1 In* iiumI iinpouanr turn i f ! n> lituml*** 

Ins * .ft 

I'M'. t f « f e 

Hu >ii)^i' * i i 

' 1 ’iui . i m .'u7 mill iw.ii i nr mi 

Urn, j if) » , 'il . ,‘t d'ct *ti,i i '(..in 

Rxf* i linin' 

StMiu i 1 1 I'm Unit K?J (\"J non 

l!t>d>nrv '») l ,7 ini't M, J bil,udti 

D. S'* 

All ti'li , H'l-'i il'.t li'il, cnil 

Urn,. 'in ' I 1 '! i i71,i'i",(Mit> 

• 

I’ll *1 >11 111 I 1 \t If l.t V l(f MrVRV f 

101 ! 101 2. 

t ) 

Eni|..*fN . Ill, I ,! (Ml I 1*1,200,000 

I.Mi'irtl ]i r . Ii I.IUKi 115,011,1100 

I'l.i art if Ji*i iii'.ii lajj.i'ls , np.uml lie Fuff* tin* war Ii*, 

\n*,ltia-!Itii)j’.m nan i av < ul tori, *v>n) and t tdn , ton* 
|.|ntR‘iv> r.ui viiiul, nmi'i. ludi’-* and I, in tm>l mill.. 
I ho chief i"i)i<ul . wnri i g.,*. mnl (ohi<d!\ hgntu ), l.ulf -* 
mid t-Kni' , gin -n\firt**, miiuii inanuhif'l un h malt, and 
*i ,lli* i inHinihu Hne- 

Hi'inrn tin* Wni Aiihtrin tiuiigni/ imiuIK oMnuind 
in nu llifm oil*' llnifl nt in i’ import . (torn Oerrmuiv, and 
mil (>> < li.it ci >m. ti’, a ii* »ut a in* half of in r f'poili 
l it in i i MirdMi ligito 1 urn. muili -mailt t 'Hn I mli ,1 
dtalm 'tint a inn amount, hut tfnjk hltlc* , tin* ituivali 
iriiM and *.lupnn til" li* ilm l>ruti,l Jwncdoin li.it a lim n 
iimi’is equal ot’ San* vi’ u* lltr **ia and fluljiii India 
mu Inn annum! m.d Inmidtt i.lll. Italy Itunplil tniim 
t Ini i * ho j nnl . 

Mi \\s up OiHoeva vin>i*i 
Viiiri.i.lfoiigaH laid m l*ll J, 1,011,411 tnru. ot 
un r lin'd hluppim. 4 , of M till ll 1,010,517 ton vtevo 
dua llli'I a 

In* nidu-is Hiili*,. ‘,t> ut \ ii iu.i via, 14 51 J mil. and 
that ot Lluug.il). IS, . 1U ittiln,. 

• 


It ! hi' 1 ) 

5i > , * ., I i i i v rm” 


| 'fi | 1 n ..til t. 

i *•.{ mil . ) J a, .1 ‘ i 1 I t'r 'j nnl 

I u l" I ai' |» | )n w ! I , - J »| fm.) Is, 1 

\ ■ ’ 'llai . I i'to ’iJL , h',1 ' i.O ) .1 

Tutu in i >*n! . 

U nidi f n I 71 ’fill i, i , i '(<0 , S 

'Ii oj n i i . II ' .0 7 1. 1 < >I'M 1 O 

*>t f| i I II I i 0 ,,li7 * ‘H.D ! 

tl il>i i IT" ,i*d i n.ll.lHMi ' 

'lot d , 71 i, ‘ 7 1 i I Hi ,*,-<1)0 | u 


tin (•! fiiij.il I IMI 1 III i 1 llln|u ,Ut ’Itnlo' .0* I III 1 - 

i.u . im*|>!i (1,200,000 ittii *hi(.iii'v) and A.liiitmnil' 

(OHMHiii) tluiain A )>in I mi, i \ ar.' Stnyirui{2M* ooo , 
Bnyn ni (l)0,0O|lj, ittiriu a,, i 150 01*0}. 

Fjn '*«< i 

hill 10’ 

i t 

It, i.'rtni . 2s.M*»,>HW 2'*,f,l*5 <«« 

(All nilitmi 'a na> non :i,l/0 0on 

iJnht . . 151 ll .(1,0110 

Co'jvi ll* JJ 

ImiH.iti (!0i2> ,i'i r ,'»”i *• .2 

(1012) 21/741. tttf/ 

'I niLi v iniport . lain. 1 ( \ if* nl* , riii f I on it mall nnl 4 
t*ai*< ah, • iif* u iind nintitK Hai f hn i f Hpi.it on It Kith . 
si un , to! ‘O' ' " and < < inal'i. 

M^NHs HI t'uM'IOMf Vi'Ift’4, 

’lailav'i momudilf’ timrini* utnmmli tl un 1011 u» 
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an ni war .luit'ie la <\<uy meme m he* 
j)n«w I. .« I to e.>uc» al la- plans fritiii thf* mint. 
Vigilant and < umiing dtati t n tin* noild. from 
man who, how our deficient Una mnrhl In- m 
■'iimi' oi flia higher (juahtus that, distinguish 
gloat irom medio* rc captains, n\m timed h\ 
themselves or tluir .subordinates ev*i\ -eiap 
of information with the patienee ittid rate ot 
Miitaitisth 1 he r< .suit was that the Kreneh 
cotunwt HfHi'i and the official and . jin-oKiem! 
report*, the best mateiia! avmlnbV in 1915 lor 
a uanutrvo of the exploits ot the French Arm\, 
weie hald in < omparixon tven with Su .lohn 
French’* dispatches As tor the Uenatm 
account* ot the engagements, they runni it he 
trusted The Berman authorities had to 
explain to the Herman and Austro-Hungarian 
peoj »les and to neutrals why it was that Fans 
unnamed untak. n, why the French, Belgian 
pid “ eonton.ptiblu ’ Brit ish Army had not 
hcnm destroyed. To distort the tacts was a 
necessity, and “ neeossity knows no law.” 

Before e eruig into i he details ot the 
fighting it will he, its well to regard the situation 
on February 1, JUlii, “ The Uei man offensive,” 
said a French senu-ollieial report, “is broken 
The Ken mm defensive will be broken in its 


t tun '* How tew oi the Ailed soldiers who 
were uuuehing .out hw a,rd at (he* ml*. AeuiHt, 
191 1, evei linaeined that Midi wolds would be 
-.obefh prim* d by a Firm hllld H *IVI . Alls 
later > 

'Hie i henge or. ojjhf about hi the < an- 
posit jon ot i hi' neb Army during the interval 
u. ici hetn nui.' ’ ‘se. Flderly generals and 
otf’Cei." h 5 for rhe most, part, been eliminated. 
Then . h . am' t places of ot hers of proved 
meompeten- --it. •• >n taken by younger or 
abler men. ‘Ability proved on the field of 
battle,' it is observed, * in now immediately 
reeogu.i7.ed and utilised. . . Tho Army is led 
by young, well trained, and during chiefs, and 
the lower commissioned ranks have acquired 
the art, of war by experience.” As for the 
strength of the French Army, it was at this 
time, including all ranks, over 2,500,000- in 
round numbers the population of Fans, 
Imagine the capital of Franco entirely peopled 
by a* it . 1 *..% and one has then some idea ot the 
hug* i o which with the British and tho 
Belgians on February 1, 101 5, burred the road 

* i’ho quotation;! am from a stilt- ot .nudes issued by 
JientoiV- Agfiiey ami published by 4 \Ie»«ix\ Com table in 
hook mini. 
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to the Kaiser. No less than 1,250,000 men 
were at the depots ready to replace lo-ses. 
“The quality ot the troops/’ continues the 
report, ” lifts improved perceptibly since the 
beginning of the war. . . In August it neither 
liked nor had the habit ot using the spade. 
To-day those who see our trendies are 
astounded.” During the preceding six months 
the French infantry had acquired an ascendancy 
over the Gennans, From 1 the outset its ca\ airy 
had possessed the superiority. It ‘’showed 
itself perfectly adapted to the .necessities of 
‘"lighting bn foot.” The artillerymen had un- 
jc|Uestionabiy .handled the 7;S ** gmt* ‘with iv, ’ 


Inset A German gun destroyed by French 
artillery 

the w * ,dc spots m tho French Aimv. By 
February 1 thi-> bmnch bad been transformed 
beyond leiogmtion The 155 cm was an 
accurate gun, flung a diell comparable m mauv 
ways wit hour onn 00-pounder i ; the 105 cm, a 
new and power! til heavy field gun. In addition 
to these weapons), still larger guns and huge 
howitzers had taken the field The number of 
machine guns had been very largely increased, 
and, with regard to all the minor devices for 
hto-takmg which the trench warfare at short 
distance had brought into use, the position was 
very favourable. 

Enormous quantities ot ammunition had 
been accumulated. The blue and red uniform 
had been or was being replaced by a uniform 
of an inconspicuous colour. Ijhe transport- 
services had worked with a sip. othness and 
celerity beyond all expectatip^ , and the 
commissariat department, which h 
broken down in 1870, had kep 
regularly supplied with wholesoip^ 

Germans,” confidently conelud* ‘ 

. ” can no longer oppose us with; 

’wriH,. l ,tfabrefore,.^ 
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Soldiers stopping their ears during a hombardment. 
Inset : A French 75 destroyed by a German shell. 

Events alone could piovo whether those 
calculations were correct, but that the hopes of 
the French of ultimate triumph were very 
reasonable the occurrences south of La Baasee 
between November 11, 1914, and February J, 
1915, establish. 

The prodigious expenditure of ammunition 
during the first three months of the war had 
depleted the French arsenals, and for the greater 
part of the period under review Jo If re could 
only, in his own word, “ nibble ” at the German 
line. Luckily for the Allies, the need the 
Kaiser was under to restore tbo prestige oi 
Germany and Austria-Itungary, badly shaken 
by the victories of the Grand Duke Nicholas 
over * Hindenburg and the Austro-Hungarians 
in the Eastern theatre of war, prevented the 
Germans taking advantage of the unfavourable 
situation. Otherwise it is conceivable that, 
something similar to what happened the next 
year in Galicia, when Macbensen drove back 
Drnitrieff and Ivanotf, might have occurred m 
France. 

We shall divide the vast battle or elongated 
siege into several sections: from La Bassets south- 
wards fccf Compiegne, from Compicgues eastwards 
(Vo Berry -an-Bac on the Annie, from Berry-atn 
„ Bao south -eastwards ;to Bourns, ' from, Bohns ' 



i'unt-a-Mousbon, on the Moselle, thence again 
south-eastwards, to the crest of the Vosges. 
The fighting in the Vosges and the Gap of 
Bolfort will be the last or seventh action. 

Despite their defeats at the Marne and in 
Flanders, the Germans were still on an ex- 
tremely strong line for taking the offensive. 
Dixmude was theirs, so was the eastern edge- 
of the ridge of the Mont-des-Cats — the key to 
the position north of the Lys. The heights at 
La Rosace and those from Notre Dame do 
Loretto, north-west of Lens, to the region of 
Arras, other heights from the south of Amis, 
oast of Albert to the Somme, and both banks 
of the upper course of that river were held by 
, thtsm. De Castelnau had not advanced any 
considerable distance up the gap between the 
; Somme and the Oise, From Gompiegne along 
• ; • thoAisne to-Bcrry-au-Bae ihgFimeh fjtnce the' ' 
l ^Battle of the tuyl uiadoi'littlo/ progress - op, 1 





ASSAULT ON BEAUSfiJOUR REDOUBT IN CHAMi 
The final charge— the French infantry capture the redoubt. 


Tin: 7 1 Mi'is msTniiv ob' nib: i win. 
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wheielln roud from Reini=; to Laon curves the 
mor, tin whole !me nf the Ai'-ne en-tw.od 
n)mo-t, uj) jo tlie latitude ot V* iduu. and, enutli 
oi thcAisne, mii't ot that pmtumot GhmnpojiiH 
which las north of the UemH-St. Meix'hniilfl - 
Verdun railway were lvtuim d !»> the < in m\, 

In this aiefl helnnd t he ( .ej man lm» •» ran ti om 
Buznneoiu t , u -ration on the Remi-,-R< < In 1 rail- 
road, a, railway uhuh crossed the Upper Aisrie 
and the Argonne and teriuinated a, little to the 
north of Vareuticb, so celebiated in the hi-toiy 
of the unfortunate Janus XV f, 

A glume at the tntijj reveals that lute no 
great natural obstacle bam si the advunee ot 
the Gormans southward to the Marne above 
C 1 1 ulons - sur -M arn c The t rouehco of the army 
of Langle do Cary, connected with those of 
Samul defending Verdun and its om irons, alone 
bridged this important gap. 

The Southern Argonne and Verdun itself 
were, indeed, m kttle danger, (.tenoral Surrail 
had not w r asted his tune, and the glades mid 
wooded hills of the Argonne, and the neighbour- 
hood of Verdun, through which wont the railway 
from Metz to Pans, lmd been so entrenched and 
fortified that they w'ere probably by now 
impregnable Rut between Verdun anil Tou] 
the Gormans under Von S Irani z had at the end 
of September broken the tort died line and 
obtained a crossing over the Meuse at St. 
Mihiol. Tf he could debouch m force from St. 
Mihiel, Von Strantz would either threaten 
Samul from the south or advance on Clialons- 
sur -Marne and the rear of Langle de Gary, or 
descend against the communications of the 
army of Lorraine defending the formerly' 
unfortified but now strongly ontrenehed interval 
beta eon Toul and Epmal. 

At St. Mihiol, it is true, .Toffee's main 
difficulties ended. Prom Pont-a-Mousson on 
the Moselle the French lino extended east 
of St. Die, along the western slopes of 
the Vosges to the Schlueht. From that ptv-s 
it followed tho eastern crest of the wooded 
mountains near Stemhaeh, Aspach and Upper 
Bumhaupt to the gap of Belfort. The 
fortresses of Toul, Epinal and Belfort, the 
entrenchments of the Grand Couronnd of Nancy, 
and tho forts between Epinal and Belfort were 
1 now well behind tho southern part of tho Allied 


Born at Jhlfoit m ISal. Dubai! wu- M'dy- 
lhti< yi.us old. lb im.l bon iliHaigb the 
War ot 1K70 71 Appoint etl captain nttii the 
(utu lu, am ol peace, be bad lectured on gen 
gruphy, strategy and tactics at the Kt oh 
Sj,n't>h' ^fjhhn/r, and bad entered tin* J£toh tie 
(Uirrtr m !S7(>. f.ater, like .loltre, he had 
solved in I la Past and in Algiers, where for 
ten year's he was Ghat ot tho Stall On 
returning to France lie hud fomnmndod the 
Alpine brigade at Grenoble rind there familiar* 
i/.< d hinxlf with the problem-, of mountain 
warfare. Twice he had been ('hef tfoi ('ah met, 
ot the Minn- ter of War. He had then filled the 
post, ot Go i uruand.it it of the Military School of 
St. Cy r, the Sandhurst of Franco. At the 
expiration of his term of office he was placed 
at the head of tho 1 tth Division, whose head* 
quarters were his native town, Belfort. He 
had thus become thoroughly’ acquainted with 
the country in which lie was now mannotivrmg. 
Finally, first as Chief of the Staff of tho French 
Army, then successively Commander of the 
9th Corps and member of tho Superior Council 
of War, he had completed his education for 
one of the most responsible tasks set by -Toffre 
to any of his lieutenants When Pan’s offen- 
sive m Alsace was abandoned, the command of 
the 1st Army and the defence of Al&aoe and the 
lino of the Meurthe and Mortagrio had been 
nit rusted to Dubail, and ho and de Castelnau 
on lus loft by their vigorous defensive-offensive 
measures had enabled Joffre to concentrate tho 
hulk of his forces between Verdun and Pans 
and w in the Battle of the Marne. Ultimately 
Dubail was given the direction of all the armies 
trom Compiegno to Belfort, us Foelj had been 
given that of the armies disposed between 
< 'ompiegne and the sea. 

With hia right vvmg so placed and manoeuvred 
by a man of Dubuil’s experience and ability, 
with Verdun defended by the indefatigable and 
imfciative-lovmg Sorrad, Joffre could devote 
most of Ids attention to tho many dangerous 
points on the lme from Verdun to the, North 
Sea. Largo as his effectives wore, tho length 
and the shapo of his front, tho left wing of winch 
was fighting with its back to tho sea, rendered 
it, liable to foe pierced. Except for the flooded 
district between Nieuport and Dixroude, there 
w as nowhere on obstacle which could be fairly 


right whig, tho direction of which, since the 
departure of de Castelnau to the Somme -Oiso 
; region, food been given to General Dubail, one 



dweribed as almost impassable, and » , Lrost 
might at any moment neutralize the effect of 

^llitjd troops', 
> vicinity of, two 
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The north -\v esfcom section of the Franco- 
German front — that from La Bassee to C'om- 
piegno — may be divided mto three parts : 
from La Bassee to Arras, from Arras to the 
Somme, and from the Somme to the junction of 
the Oise and Anne at Compiegne In the first 
of these the immediate objective of the French 
was to drive the Germans from the hills and 
ridges on the edge of the plain of the Scheldt, 
recover Lens, and, with the assistance of the 
British Army attacking from the north, cut off 
the La Bassee salient and retake Lille. 

The enemy had established himself on the 
chalky and ravined plateau vest of the Lens- 
Arras railway, betiveen the Lys and the Scarpe, 
which is a tributary of the Scheldt flowing 
through Arras. The northern edge of the 
plateau is dominated by the ridge of Notre Dame 
de Lorette, running west and east. South of the 
ridge are the townlcts of Ablaut St Nazaire 
and Souchez, still farther south that of C'areney, 
then the Bois do Bcrthonval, and the hill called 
Mont St. Eloi, north of the Scarpe. The high 
road from Bethune to Arras crosses the ridge 
of Notre Dame de Lorette and descends te 
Arras through Souchez and La Targette From 
Carency to La Targette the Germans had con- 
structed the entrenchments known as the 
“ White Works,” continued eastwards to the 
townlet of Nouville St Vaast and then south- 
ward to “ The Labyrinth,” a veritable fortress 
of the new type, created to bar any direct 
advance up the Arras -Lens road Between “ The 
Labyrinth ” and Arras the enemy were in or 
round the villages of Ecurie and Roclmcourt, 
and south of Roclincourt, close to Arras, those 
of St. Laurent and Blangy. This region was 
destined during 1915 to be the field of some of 
the bloodiest fighting in the war. v 

The Notre Dame de Lorette-Labyrmth plateau 
could be turned from the north, if the French 
could penetrate between it and the La Bassee 
ridges. Accordingly General de Maud’huy, 
GENERAL DUBAIL who was subsequently sent to serve under 

Dubail and was replaced by Genoral d’Urbal — 
sides of the triangular figure Verdun-Compiegne- the local commander of the French in the 
Niouport, nearly all the third side of which, Battle of Flanders- — not only 1 attacked the 
that of Verdun-Niouport and parts of the plateau from the south, west and north, but 
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Mionwhih* the Gi-rmun pout ion-; on the 
plateau were bt'ing v igorou-iy attmked On 
December 7 some tu-mhe*, south ot farriew 
were captured, and the next day there w.m 
lighting ( lu-eto “ The babvnnth.’ The weathm 
was ver\ had and impi ded the movement - ot 
Germans and French alike , the mud oitm 
choked tlic* ban els of tin ri tie- and the hghtmu 
relapsed into that, of primitn e ages. The* troops 
in the Hooded trenches suffered teinblj lrom the 
cold and the wet On Deeeinher 17 20 trenches 
of the Germans defending the xidge ot Notre* 
Datno do Lorette were emrieel, while from 
Arras the French attacked the enemy in 
St. Laurent and Blangy. (Jit .January 15 the 
Germans counter-attacked, and recovered some 
of the trenches near Notre Dame de Lorette 
and at 1‘arency, and on the 10th they bom- 
barded and assaulted the French m 1 Slangy 
The German “ 77,” “ 105,” ” 150,” and *" 210 ” 
guns and m men wafer vvieeked the foundry and 
xnolthousc of the village and destroyed the 
barricade in the mam .street, killing a lieutenant 
working a mitrailleuse. Soon alter noon the 
fire of the German artillery was directed on the 
French reserves and at 2 .‘JO p.m. the village 
was assaulted. The French m it. were killed, 
wounded or taken prisoners. An hour or so 
later, however, the reserves at lias point 
counter-attacked and the Germans were driven 
back to their former position. By February l, 
1015, in the section La Bassee-Arras, the 
balance of advantage lay w i tlx the French. 

From Arras to the Somme there had also in 
the same period (November 11 to February 1) 


be< n iiiirtinuih < omb.it Not! h <4 tin* Nun mi , 
b> -tween Albert, on tin* \nen* and i 'otnbh s to it -. 
east, ibi re were, in tin -s/ond iortneilil ot D<*- 
f ember, s**\ere actions ,it Oviller-, Lt Boi-wlle, 
Mamet/., Gainoy and Maneourt. \ Giriu.m 
eoiintii-att.uk on Dm embet 21 near Carnm, 
faded On Lummy 17-18 there was lenewid 
lighting at La IJoi-.m He There again tlie 
French, on the whole, had had the upper band. 

< ienrm! de t ‘a~,j elnuu, 1 uo, m the plum between 
the Somme and the Oho, smeo his victory .it. 
Quosiiov -en-Snnb rre at the end of October, had 
not been idle. On bun and General Muunoury 
devolved the most impoi*t«iut duty of protecting 
1 1 to hinge, as it w ere, of 1 he Allied left w mg. On 
November 21) he had advanced a little fu the 
region between the Somme and (.'haulms. 
During December there were various encounters 
south ot Omul nes and north of lloye, and also 
ui t lie region of Lilians, a mile or so to the north- 
west of Clin nines. Columns of the Germans 
counter-attacking on December 19 wore, liter- 
ally, scythed down by the French artillery and 
machine guns, livery day t by possibility of the 
Germans recovering Amiens nr marching on t ln- 
Herne below Paris down the western bank of the 
Oise, became more remote. 

In the second section of the front—- that lrom 
Cumpicgne to l»erry-au-JJae — affairs had not 
been so satisfactory for the French. The army 
of Maunoury had, indeed, secured the Foret de 
rAude m tin* northern angle formed hv the Oise 
and Aisno. On November 13 lie took Traey-li*. 
Yul at its eastern edge, and his Algerian troops 
on the 19th, brilliantly repulsed the Gorman 
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counter-attack Twelve day a or so Dter (Decem- 
ber I) the enemy in nr Borry-an-Bm al-.o faded 
to carry Front It trenches. From December 0 
to 10 tin re \\ai nn arlillcry duel along 
the whole front 'the Freni It seem to have 
sewed more than thru* enemy, and a German 
attack at Tr.uy-le- Vul on the night of the 
7t li-Stli met with no suecc". On the Jl-,t, too. 
wiinu German, tienelie^jn the region of Nainpeel- 
FuisftlemH wem carried and retained. But m 
the first fortnight of January the centre of the 
army of Maunonry in the region of Sois.son-i 
suffered a serious r< verse. This engagement, 



GENERAL MAUNOURY. 

called by tho Germans ** The Battle of Soissons,” 
deserves to bo treated in some little detail, * 
Shin© September Maurioury and Frunchet 
d* Esporey had boon vainly striving to dislodge 
Kluok from his formidable position, which has 


Bridges through, above and below Soissons were 
m their possession, and on January S. 1915, 
M.mnonry, of lus own initiative or by the orders 
of Joflre, made another determined effort to 
reach the plateau. From a barn, on . a spot to 
tho south ot the river, affording a magnificent 
view , Mammary himself, through numerous tele- 
phones, directed the attack. Owing to the tor- 
rential ram, he could, however, have seen with 
lus own eyes very little of what went on. 

A long line ot closely set poplars on the horizon 
indical ed the distant goal of the French. In the 
valley below a eouplo of chnnncy-stacks and 
some houses beyond Soissons in the loop of tho 
Hooded river marked tho village of St. Paul. 
Between St. Paul and the poplars rises, to the 
right of tho village of Cuffies, on the Soissons-La 
Kero road, the spur called “ Hill 132.” Nearer 
and to tho right of “ Hill 132,” but divided from 
it by the village of Crony on the Soissons-Laon 
road, is “ Hill 151.” The villages of Cullies and 
C’rouy are half way up the slope. The French' 
were m Cutties and Crouy and on a line from 
Crouy round “ Hill 151 ” eastward through 
Huey mid Missy, higher up the Aisne than 
Soissons. At Missy was a wooden bridge, and 
betw een Missy and Soissons another at Yenisei, 
opposite Buoy. 

The attack was commenced by a heavy bom- 
bardment of the tw r o lulls and by sappers cut- 
ting the barbed-wire entanglements which had 
not been, destroyed by the shrapnel or common 
shell. At 8. 15 a.m. the infantry assaulted “ Hill 
132 ” at no less than ten different points. The 
ram falling in sheets, though it impeded the 
arrival ot the supporting guns, probably assisted 
the foot soldiers. In a few minutes all three 
lines of trenches were captured, and guns were 
dtagged up to the summit of “ Hill 132 ” and of 

Hill 151.” The German artillery at once 
cannonaded the lost positions, and at 10.25 a.m., 
at 1 p.m., and 3 p.m., counter-attacks were 
delivered against “Hill 132.” The last was 
beaten back by a bayonet charge of Chasseurs, 
a hundred of whom, carried away by their 
eagerness, w ere, howovor, surrounded and killed 
to a man. 


. been already described in Voh II., Chapter 
i XXXIV., on -the north bank, of the Aisne, west 
? ';df Berry-au-Bae. Generally speaking, the 
[' Frenehrenitamed .at tho foototf-th© heightspeeu- 
* ' ; p'ied,, ; by‘f'3^idcic with; the. river behind them. 


Tho pext day (January 9) at; 5 a.m. the Ger- 
man attack on “ Hill 132” was renewed, and a 
, part of the third-line trench was recovered-' 
Three and a half hours later the French artillery 
> v , dispersed a German battalion being sent up to- 
' s^iport the assailants J .. The bbmbatdthefft eon* 
i • .tinned, the French. drittninir to thb skiw 
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Dm mu; Hit night, mini her I'omiln attach v, su m 
puked, and on tin h'th flie-Frem h at tempt wi to 
push eastwards r Iho CVrmans ruKam ed t<> 
meet, tlioin, but, n-'^i^ieil ley a, body of Motoe- 
(mii-, the Fiviuii flung them off, and at ft p.w 
hud o< copied two more lints of trench* s mid part 
of a wood to the north-oast 'l he\ had lost ui 
Mounded .done Throughout the I If lithe 

btruggh « unturned and flu FrerHi progressed 
hUll farther eastward 


Ah, mimic the n\<r -u ‘lied In’ the never- 
u-.i-.ine- mm, went, on iisini/, an l during the 
niylit ot tiie lltli-12ih a 11 tin* budges of 
\iileneme and Jsni~.-,on- with the i \cephon of 
one, were curried iiunj- and tho*e at, Venwel 
and Miw-y followed unt. On a, mall hCalo the 
po-sitiou of At.uinoiuy’s l'oiv e resembled Unit, of 
Napoleon's at \sftein, u hen it found itself 
with tin floods d Danube and broken bridges, 
behind it. Kim k, lik ia the Archduke Charles. 
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in. 1809, violently attacked. Two Corps, it i-> 
believed, were hurled at the weak French troops, 
magnified by the Germans in their reports into 
the “ 14th Infantry Division, the 55th Reserve 
Division, a mixed brigade of Chasseurs, a regi- 
ment of Territorial Infantry and ” (unidenti- 
fied) “ Turcos, Zouaves and Moroccans ” 
Before 10 a.in. on tho 12th the Germans, 
as at Mons m solid masses, were thrown by 
Ivluck at the French right above Crouy , 
at 11 a m. a huge body was launched at 
the trenches on “Hill 132.” Gradually 
Maunoury’s men, inflicting terrible losses on 
their ' foes, wero pushed back towards the 
river. Two pieces, rendered useless, were left 
behind. 

To cover tho retreat across the river, on the 



13th a counter-attack at “Hill 132” was 
delivered, and the Morrx cans, covered with mud, 
endeavoured, towards Crouy, again to scale the 
heights But the only budge now remaining 
w,h that at Vonizel, and Kluek was doing his 
utmost to flmg the French from Crouy to Missy 
into tho river. His artillery shelled Soissons. 
The Venizcl bridge, the road to which was 
almost under water, might at any moment he 
destroyed. Maunoury, therefore, wisely de- 
cided to withdraw 7 most of his men to the south 
of the river. They effected their retreat during 
the night of the ] 4th, but St. Paul, m the loop, 
was retained. An attack on it (January 14) 
was beaten off, and on the 15th the French 
artillery from the left bank dispersed a body of 
Germans mustering opposite it. Tho batteries 
on “Hill 151,” handled with extraordinary 
skill, were saved, but at other points guns had 
to be left behind. Some 40,000 Germans had 
defeated but, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, had been unable to destroy perhaps 
1 2,000 French troops. The Germans are credibly 
reported to have lost 10,000 killed and wounded, 
the French 5,000 

This battle as absurdly compared by the 
Germans with the Battle of Gravelotte. In 
one of the German narratives occurred the 
statement that Ivluck had “ anew justified 
Inilhantly lm genius as a in Jit ary chief He 
appears more and moie," wrote the journalist, 
“ to be the Hindcnburg of the West.” 

We here insert an account of The Tones 
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CHARGE l 

French troops leaving their trench to storm a German position. 


correspondent’ ft visit of inquiry on January 28 
to Soisson- and his meeting with General 
Maunoury. It will be seen how little the French 
General was affected by his defeat : 

Tn Italy the Gorman lie lactone.-, declare that ns the 
result, of tho cheek mtaiuod this month by the French 
on the Anne tho German troops aro in pO'SC-.,-ion of 
Soissons on tho left hank of the riser f lunched to day 
In Soisson, s m the guest of General Maunoury , the brilliant 
viclor m the battle ot the Ourcq, which contuhutoii so 
greatly lo the retreat of the German Army on the M.vrnf. 

General Muunomy.m bidding my two colleague- and 
myseli welcome, said “I am very happy lo receive 
the representative-, ot mu great Ally. It affords iu<- 
particular pleasure to dn go m Sols'- ons You will \m 
alilo to M.>e tor yourself that, although we lia\e un- 
doubtedly suilerod a chock upon the opposite bank o' 
the Aisne, that chuck i- without strategic importance 
Wo hold the Aisno as st rough as we did before Out 
trenches on tho uthoi «ide give us two budge-heads, and 
we tin* able to uch nnco across tho river with the sumo 
case iis before.” 

General Maunoury is a fine typo of tho modest, hard- 
working, and unselfish French soldier, who has made 
the Army of our Allies tho splendid instrument it is 
to day, and is turning it to boat account At the 
luncheon table were gathered three or four officers of 
hie Staff, all of them men of tho same unassuming nature. 
While tho French Army is tho most democratic in the 
world (the son ot tny coneiOrgo is a sub-lieutenant), the 
officer-, of tho acme army remain nevertheless a clans 
aparf. They are drawn from families who have behind 
thorn a long record of military history. They are mon 
oi no wealth, and, although as representatives of tho 
Army they are held in tho highest, esteem by tho whole 
nation, their mborable pay is not compensated by tho 
caste distinction which the officer enjoys m Germany 
and in a leaser degree in Great Britain. The work they 
do is in peace time tho least recognized of any service 
for tho Statu, and in war time they remain anonymous. 
Thb old class of soldiur <i pannche, tho general whoso 
sword was for over flushing in tho sun, whoso prui initia- 
tions, were epic poems, has vanished. Sis place 1ms 
been taken by men spoh as I taet, to-day, hard- working, 

1 f In, 


ban! -thinking, and hard-fighting citizanSj VvUo^i whole 



luncheon showed that with all tho national souse of tho 
practical it is the ideal which the French Army hai 
before its eye 1 m tho conduct of tins war 

With philosophical skill General Maunoury evposed 
Hits teirible retrogression in tlio Gorman national 
character tinea 1870, which ho rcuv-rubrtrs well. He 
dwelt upon tho Bornhuidi thorny of war ai jimetisod by 
tho German armies, tho deportation of non combatants, 
the placing ot women and children as a protecting screen 
m front of their troops, a>i affording clear proof that 
the German morals had become swampud by matouahsm. 
Frank as aro French officers in their condemnation of 
thoir enomy’s morality, manners, and methods, they vro 
none the Uni quick to louder tribute to thoir bravery . 

The advance of tho Germans m massed formation, 
described by our soldiers m letter uftor lot, tor from tho 
Flanders front as resembling tliu football crowd pom mg 
into the gates of tho Crystal Palace, was also mien in the 
Battle ot Son sons. Flanders taught tho Germans the 
value of extended formation more quickly than any drill 
instructor, and tho return to this callously costly form 
of advance along the Arne was due to the presence 
amuntt tho attacking troops of many young and un- 
trained soldiers. ‘.‘It in not surprising,” said one ot 
tho officers at, table, “ that the Gormans nhould deem 
it w L-u to send those young fellows forward with the 
courage which comes from contagion and tho feeling of 
support given by massed formation. What is surprising 
is that those young chaps should obey." 

In tho old days tho withdrawal of tho F roach 
to the south bank of the Aisne in the region of 
Si lissom* might- have caused a simultaneous 
o\ ae nation of all their positions to tho north of 
that river. But the new mechanism of war had 
changed both strategy and tactics. Troops 
could lie protected by artillery sometimes 
posted twenty miles away , from thorn ; tho 
railway and motor traction enabled, reserves of 
man-mid-gun power to bo shifted oh a tele- 
phonic cab from point to point with unexampled 
rapidity % machine guns, repeating rides, bombs 
and gwimdes, barbed* wire eniuhglements' fhHl 
" -i- ^ ** qidpiWthww 
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formerly regarded as untenable or perilous 
to be lield with impunity. To fight- with 
one’s back to a river had been once considered 
the height of imprudence. Tiie punishment 
inflicted by Napoleon on the Russians at 
Friedland, by Blueher on Macdonald at the 
Katsbaeh, had been imbedded in the memories 



of several generations of soldiers. Yet since 
the beginning of the second fortnight of Septem- 
ber Generals Maunoury and Franchot d’Esperey, 
and, for a time, Sir John French, had kept large 
bodies of troops and a considerable number of 
guns on the north bank of the Aisne, on the 
outer rim of one of the most formidable positions 
in Europe. Apart from the reverse at Soissons, 
no serious mishap had occurred. 

Farther east, near Craonne, an attempt by 
the Germans on December 1 to dislodge the 
French had failed ; on January 23 they had 
bombarded Berry-au-Bac, but by February 1 
they bad not succeeded, except round Soissons, 
in clearing then enemy from the north bank of 
the Aisne between C'ompiegne and the last-men- 
tioned crossing. Nor from Berry-au-Bac to tne 
eastern environs of Reims had the Germans 
been more successful. Franchet d’Esperey and 
Foch had, in September, brought the enemy’s 
eoimter-ot'tensive from the valley of the Suippo 
westwards to a -standstill, and the irritation 
of the Germans had been shown hore as at- 
Ypres by spasmodic renewals of their senseless 
practice of destroying architectural master- 
pieces The Cathedral of Reims, which bears 
the same relation to so-called Gothic that the 
Parthenon bear- to Greek architecture and 
sculpture, was, like the Cloth Ball at Ypres and 
the Cathedrals at Arras and Soissons, being 
gradually reduced to a heap of broken stones. 
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of nimufl the snntmif of Roims <’ ilhcdral 
u«~ Iwuiy u«o(J In Frt n< it m*lil!i‘i ( \ oh-orveis o\ 
lulul-ith* ofiihli'.!) Hide of the German < Intruder 
That Fi‘»‘in'ii geiterulb for tiny t.eehwnnl adx nrt- 
lages would evfimo to demolition n sliruio o-iso- 
eialed m» mlim.deh with tiio history of their 
race, it« art and religion, was inconceivable, 
thonirh not to the munis of tho men who perhaps 
believed that King Albert and tho Belgians, 
King George V. and tho British would sell their 
honour with the same alacrity as Ferdinand 
of Coburg. The nature of German Knltur 
was never more strikingly exemplified than 



FRENCH TROOPS 

On their way to reconstruct trenches from which 
they had previously driven the Germans. 

Top oicturet A dispatch rider cycling through a 
trench* Bottom picture : A machine-gun in action. 

The work of unknown medieval sculptors, which 
has not unfavourably been compared by com- 
petent critics with the masterpieces produced at 
, , Athens in tho fifth century b.o., was being 
, - deliberately smashed by the new Goths, Vandals 
\ " and Hum, probably at tho bidding of the tnon- 
■ arch who had caused Berlin to be disfigured with 
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in ibis ahHud fnLi hood arid m tho action 
which it • udm\ mm (l to jiiitiK The slid line 
nt Kouiin Cathedral w<i-> a fitting epilogue to 
the si'cnm oi dninkcnnes'. nnd debauchery 
v, Inch luul ,n<*omp.mied the ( ally and departure 
o! t hr. German Arms fro mi the city to which Joan 
ol \n hud < Olid noted her exiled king 

The <>\h nt of the damage done to the Cafcho- 
dr.il at so early a dot** u« September 25, 1914. 
may Ik* gat hell'd trom . 1 . report of t.he well-known 
Now York architect, Mr V lutney Warren 

N*\t. tlav r vi. e* nirim tit the 10 ll 1 cdt.il from 7 30 in 
the morning until 4 JO m the attirnnon. visiting it in 
iletuit and emleuvnimng to leahsro the damugo duno. 
On Kojjtimber 4, when the Gormana first, entered Reims, 
there was n bombardment, of tlio cathedral by thou guns 
and -tour shells fill upon it— one on tho ninth transept — 
but little damage was doin' The Germans themselves 
del lau-d that this was either a mistake or caused by 
tln> jealousy of somo corps which had not been given 
pieced mee m entering the city Tho bombardment 
101 onmiimied on .September It and 15, after the Gormans 
had evacuated the city, hut the euthodral was not 
touch* it 

On the 17th two bombs stunk it, one on tho apse 
ami the other on tho 1101 th transept. Tho cathedial 
wiii again hit on the next day, the sholl falling on tlie 
southern flying buttresses and on tho root, killing a 
gendarme and several wounded Gormans Tho build- 
ing was ianly iidilltd with shell during tho enfne (lay 
on Si.pt ember 10, and about 4 o’clock tho scatfolding 
r unwinding tho noilh tower caught fire. Tlio fire lasted 
lor about an hour, and during that time two further 
bombs struck the inot, setting it also on fire The curd 
declares that one of these* bombs was incendiary ; other- 
vusti it is difficult to explain the oxtiaordmai v quickness 
with which tho (lames t proud thiough tho 100 C timbers 

Tlio fire from the scaHoIdmg descended until it 
leeched the north door of tho mam bnjudo, which 
eatiehl ntpidly, burned through, and communicated the 
hie I** the stiaw covming tho floor of the cathedial. 
This straw had been ordered by Hie German commander 
lei 3,000 wounded which ho mteudod to place m the 
i Ohedral, but the ovacuation of the city by tho enemy 
pievontoil the project from being carried out. When 
(lie French mrivid tho flag of the Red Cross was hoisted 
on the north tower, nnd the German wounded placed 
m the cathedral in the hope that it might be saved. 

The straw, as I have said, caught abluzo from tin 
fire originating in tho scaffold, burning through the 
doors and destroying the lino wooden tambouis or 
vestibules surrounding th«'-n doom in tho interior, and 
also calcinating tlio extraordinary stone sculpture- 
decorating tho entuo interior ot this western wall. 


robu-,1 jicms ninth can roust even modern engines of 
ded 1 notion, for even on September 21 when the bom- 
hardinenfc was resumed, three shells landed on the 
ealheth.il. but tho vaults resisted and were not even 
perforated 

It was in northern Champagne — in the sec- 
tion between Reims and Verdun- — that perhaps 
most, activity was shown during the months 
of .November, December and January. This 
w as one ot the weakest spots m t he five hundred 
mile long line of French front. Until the 
ent my were driven north of the Aisne (east of 
Berry -au-Bae) and completely expelled from the 
Forest of the Argomie, he might again resume 
t Ik* oflen-sive. and by an advance to the Marno 
try to out off the French right wing from its 
centre To Generals Langle de Cary and 
Sarrail was deputed the task of preparing the 
way for an offensive which would finally dissi- 
pate that danger. Opposed to Jungle de Cary, 
whose four corps in the middle of January, 
1915, were strongly reinforced, w*as General 
Von Einom with an army of approximately the 
same size. The immediate objective of Langle 
de Cary was the Bazancourt-Grand Pr6 railway 
running behind the German front, crossing the 
Forest of the Argomie and termmatmg at Apre- 
mont, four miles or so north of Varennes. This 
line w as connected tlirough Rethel on the Aisne, 
Bazfwncourt, and, farther east, through Attigny 
on the Ai-me, and Vouziers, tvith the Mezieres- 
Montmody - Tluonville - Metz railway. The 
country through which the Bazancourt-Grand 
Pro railroad could be approached was of a 
rolling nature ; the valleys were shallow, the 
villages small and poverty-stricken, the farms 
unimportant. Here and there clumps and 
plantations of tu* trees planted in the chalky 
.soil seemed to punctuate tho austerity of the 
bleak landscape It was m this forbidding 
country, against a system of entrenchments 
similar to that which the Germans had so 
rapidly constructed between Arras and Lens, 


These* wjulpturea are peculiar to Reims, being in high 
bill relief and cut out oi the stone itself instead of being 
applied. Their loss is irreparable. 

All the wonderful glass in the nave is absolutely gone . 
that of tho apse still exists, though greatly damaged. 

The fire on the outside calcinated the greater part of 
tho fumade; the north Unver, and the entire clerestory, 
with tlio flying buttresses and the turret crowning each 
of fcheiu. Thus stone is* irretrinvably damaged and 
, flakes cflf wlian touched. Consequently all decorative 
' * iv'hflHwer the flame touched them* are lost. Tho 

treasury was saved at the commencement of the flro, 

! fKrs iitlPilVviJ hr** ’mtiiht'i . — Lb 


that. Langle de Cary cautiously advanced. 
.Simultaneously Samtd’s troops worked north- 
ward up the Argonne. On December 10 
Langle de Cary progressed towards Perthes. 
Twelve days later ho was again advancing, this 
time not only against Perthes, but , against 
the farm of Beausejour, west of it on the 
road from Suippes, through Perthes and Vfile- 
sur-Tourbe to Varennes. Up to December 


and the .tapuftries lor which tteiim h nmdwned wein • -F w, ^ecemoer 

; fwtwmtHy removed before the bombardment. - iliilf .25 the French pushed forwards and repulsed 

flails him; liven rli u ^trv.yad . tha oi*ciiu iu mtact. nsul , - ’vimt'ivfaAviajfei 1 Oi-.bc - 
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REIMS CATHEDRAL. 

A portion of the front of the famous Cathedral before it was destroyed by the Germans. 

(Protn a drawing by Joseph Pennell , 1 

jjp eftmxre exercised by the forces round Heims* nounee that since K ovember 15 it had advanced 
which to the north of Tranay between December a kilmhistre in the, region 'of Prinwy arid two 
10-20, and again on December ^0, attacked kUomOtrw in that of Perthes, where seventeen 

\T »*».* VI* r.l*i /■ 1 Am otirr tit Ovri /if ttltt ft / If Vl, 11, *4 51 tllYfi iUUlfl 
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THE BOMBARDMENT OF REIMS. 

A portion of the wrecked Cathedral viewed from 
a side street. 


and St. Juvin and Grand Pre, and there i* on 
the west another from Vilry-le-Fos through 
St. Menehould, Vienne and then to the 
north 

When the Germans weie driven back from 
the Marne their columns retned on both sides 
of the Argonne, the available ways through 
it being quite unstuted for the movement of 
troops. They final took a defensive position 
about the lme of the road running from Vienne- 
le-Chateau to Varonnes so as to hold the entries 
to the distrtet. Their pursuors, when they 
arm ed, moved up by the road m the centre of 
the forest. The Germans, to hold off any possible 
attack on the inner flanks of their troops at 
Vicnne-le-Chateau or Varennes, in their turn 
advanced into the woods. The French could 
not debouch from it on the western side, but 
they took up a position facing the German 
trenches which ran from Vienne-le-Chateau to 
Melzieourt Gradually the French extended up 
the western border, turning the German^ out of 
their trenches on the right bank of the Aisne 
and occupying a few redoubts at Melzieourt up 
to the point w here a stroam runs into the Aisne 
to the north of Servon. 


Two days later the French wore on the outskirts 
»>t Perthes and north of the farm of Bcaust-jour 

Equally stubborn had been the resistance of 
the Germans in the Forest of the Argonne. 

The ground in the Argonne is exceedingly 
difficult, cub up by watercourses, alternate 
ridges, and valleys which are covered with woods 
with a thick undergrowth between tho trees. 
There is a sort of hog’s back running through 
the centre of it from north to south between 
the Aire and tho Aisne. Two mam roads pas-, 
through it, the one from St. Men&hould to 
Clermont, the other from Vienno -le-Chateau to 
Varennes. Parallel to this last, and north of 


On the centro and east side the French were 
stopped by strong forces of the 16th Army 
Corps, which had entered the forest between 
Varennes and Mont Blamville and held the 
ground as far as Apremont. On November 24 
the French were around Four de Paris j 
on December 6 they were nearing Varennes 
from the south-east. Very soon they were 
over tho Vicnne-la-Villo-Varennes road and 
round Four de Paris, Samt-Hubert, Fontame- 
Madame and Pavillion de Bagatelle. All these 
positions are in the wood of La Grurie, and they 
only reached tho border at Barricade. Engage- 
ments ensued in which the Germans, at first, 


it. there is a rough road through the forest 
which, starting just above Vienne, goes to Mont 
Blamville, traversing that portion of the 
forest known as the Bois de la Grurie. Still 
farther to the north there is a second rough 
road, which goes from Binarville to Apremont. 
In the southern portion of the forest the river 


were successful, but subsequently they were 
pushed back by the French, whose forces, 
back to back, faced the western and eastern 
entries into the Argonne. One example will 
suffice to give some idea of the nature of 
, the fighting here. The Germans on Decem- 
ber 7 pushed out three saps from the first- 


' Blesme runs towards the north as far as Le Four line trenches towards the French, trenches ' 
de .Paris, then turns sharply to the west and until the right and centre reached within a 
i ; ’ joins the Aisne below Vienne. , Along its, banks.. ( , distance of about 20 yards from the French, the , ; 

i there-is^a road corning up froiiv'the'south'and . , left sap getting as close as eight yards, but on 
- the Vioime-Varennes 'che.;.^y.*‘^hh; Four' \> , >D^csbmbbr,17; thje , Fi'en6^4ad i mined -^lip^tphhd ■’ 

(. >y- ’ putffida; $h$maih 1oC ,tbtf ' ) bfat tfi|s sdp,- 1 passed'; ftp.' 1 ,f 
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reached fcn within about seven yards of then* 
opponents From here they drove two mining 
galleries beneath the French trenches, and on 
mo 20th they blow thorn up. Meanwhile 
assaulting columns had been ton nod and 
advanced, covered by sappers provided with 
bombs, axes, and scissors for cutting the wire 
entanglements. On the 21st, the French n- 
gamed two-thirds of the lost ground. On 
January 5, after exploding eight mince, SarrailY 
troops, aided by a contingent of Italian Volun- 
teers under Constantin Canbaldi, attacked the 
German trenches north of Courteehausse. For 
a time they carried everything before them, bub 
the Italians advanced too far, Garibaldi was 
killed, and at the end of the flay the line here 
was much the same as it had been in the 
morning. Round Fontaine-Mailarae a violent 
engagement was also raging, which contnmi d 
from the 8th to the 10th, but produced no 
important results. Similar incidents to these 
were of constant occurrence, but nono of thorn 
had any real influence on the main struggle. 
It need hardly be haul that the official bulletins 
in Germany claimed a series of victories in the 
Argomio, but then it must be remembered that, 
when the Austrians were dnvori back in the 
Bukovina, it was dryly announced that they 
were drawing nearer to tho passes over the Car- 
pathians, from which, as a matter of fact , they 


laid advanced but a short time before only f o bo 
driven back by the Russians. Similar treatment 
w.c- >H lorded to the defeats of tho Turk 4 in 1 ho 
Caucasus ; Gutman olfteuil news ‘stated that as 
ft consequence of the had weather opr rations 
in the Caucasus weie suspended on both sales. 
'Flu* Geiman public oppiared to have an un- 
rivalled capacity fur swallowing official false- 
hoods. 

From the eastern edge of the forest of Argomio 
south of Vurennes, m the region of Vauquois, tho 
lino of Sarrml’s trenches curved north and east- 
wards across the Meu.so round the nit Touched 
camp of Verdun, the perimeter of which was 
being constantly enlarged. In December tho 
French were approat lung Varennes from the 
east and south through Boureillcs and Vau- 
quots, were pushing down tho valley of tlm 
Meuso in the direction of Dun, on the Verdun- 
Mezioros railway, and up and over the heights 
separating Verdun and the Mouse from Metz 
and the Moselle. The town of Verdun, thanks 
to Samel's dispositions, had scarcely felt 
tho pinch of war. Writing from it on Decem- 
ber 2 a British war correspondent* observes: 
“ The point of tho German lines now nearest 
to the town is tho twin lulls known as the 
J umelles d’Orne, and that is 10 miles from 

the town and four from the nearest fort — 
— w H r>e ~r 
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A BURNING VILLAGE NEAR REIMS. 


generally speaking, the German batteries 
art; about 20 miles from Verdun.” The 
Verdun -Efcam-Conflans-Motz railway was by 
tlion at several points under the fire of tho 
French artillery, and the line of trenches went 
from Vauqunis north-east through the Bois do 
Montfaucon, from Flabas to Azanno, south to 
Ornes, out away cast towards Etain, aud thence 
south-west through wooded, hilly country to 
Eparges, and from Eparges by Amor vi lie to St. 
Mihiel, the sole crossing of the Meuso south of 
Verdun possessed by the Germans. The net 
effect of tho fighting up to the beginning of 
December had been, in the words of Mr. George 


and west of Pont-a-Mousson on the Moselle. 
But tho Germans had secured a considerable 
portion of the heights of the Meuse between 
St. Mihiel and Les Eparges, and they had 
uninterrupted access to Metz and the railway 
from 'Metz to Tluaucourt.. 

The efforts of Sarrad and Dubad were directed 
against the western and southern faces of the 
salient, and its apex. On November 13 at 
both ends of tho southern face there was fight- 
ing ; and on tho 17th there was an advance 
from Verdun against the rvestem face. The 
next day the Germans blew up the barracks of 
Ohauvoncourt, close to St. Mihiel itself. But 


Adam, who was permitted to visit Verdun at 
this epoch, “ to place the French at the top of 
the hills, from which their view stretches away 
into Germany. At the end of six months of 
siege,” he added, “the Germans have not 
succeeded in throwing a single shell into 


on December 8 the French penetrated into 
the Bois le Fret-re, and took a mitrailleuse 
and several prisoners, who alleged that their - 
officers had forbidden them to ,fire lest they 
should provoke the French. 

West of the Bois le PrStre the Germans on the 


, Verdun,” southern face of the salient were being slowly 

, As we have seen, the fortified lines from pushed back, from the forest of Apremont and 

Verdun to TouI had beep pierced at St. Mihiel, „ the wood of, Ailly 1 to its left, and, the com- 

Happily* ' the forts to the .right and left of , munications of the defenders of - the space ■ 

t the gap had held out long enough for Sarrail jbetween Eparges , and the Bois le PiAtre i 
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l/th all of llio Boiu lo X'rdtre was m Freni h 
hands with tho exception ot the portion known 
as the Quart-en-lU'sorve. That day tin. Quart - 
on-Rescrve was attacked and iwvend trenches, 
some officers, and a company of infant r\ 
captured. On the lstli there was a lm*th<r 
French success, but dining tho next tew day - 
tho Germans counter-attacked and roeovi mi a 
third of the lost trenche- On the 27th the 
German bridges across the Mouse at St.. Milne! 
were smashed by tho French guns. St. Mihiol, 
the capture of which, in September, 1914, had 
raised tho hopes of the enemy, and the salient, 
of which it was the apex, were pro\ mg a death- 
trap for the Germans. 

Descending from Pont-ii-Mousson tho French 
line went east of Nancy protected by the Grand 
Couronno entrenchments and of Luneville, 
The recoil of Do Cast clnau and Dubad, conse- 
quent on tho crushing defeat of tho French 
who had entered Lorraine in August, 1914, 
had ended with the battle of the Marne. 
By the close of November the French Staff 
were able to announce that Nancy was out 
of rtach of the German artillery, that tin 1 
French had progressed both north of Luneville 
and also farther south to the north-cast and 


c.i ,| (•} Soap 1 )n , which hud bom ** * .iphtred 
On Ot f i mb* r 2 Ruba/IN troop- mm id Jrom 
Pont .i-Mou-'ijii. i.i't oi the Mo-ellc m flic 
dm cl inn cn Met/, and cnpttir*d the lull ui Non 
and (be \tli.i:_>‘ ol f.c-um -mis beyond jfc. 
Another dt tu< him nf on Iheembtr 21 wa- 
(lose lo Cnoy, t ,et, ot Liium ilia anti within a, 

1 1 ‘w nnlc.i ot \lt L>on<>n, the culminating 
'inmnit ol the Y < >,-ges on the north. North- 
we-t of t'nvy the Firinb were clearing tin* 
Miciuy from 1 lit- Fore-4 of Parroy, and ea-sfc of 
the line Lunev dl< -St. Die they advanced 
north mid -outh ot Sonont*» and in tin llun-de- 
iSapt, whore on .\m ember 29 they beat ott three 
counter-attacks. The advance to the passes m 
the Vosges, seized by Pan m August, 1 91b 
had again begun. 

Tho operations m the Vosge-, during the 
winter months, like those in the Argorme, were 
favourable to the French, whose tumbler wits 
and greater individuality gave thorn the 
advantage. The Cha-sours Alpms of the 
French 15th Corps, otten mounted on skis, 
performed feats ns heroic as, those of llonarc’h’s 
marines at Dmnude in October and November. 
Deep snow now' encumbered the pusses, and filled 
the ravines anil glens up which General Pan's 







DUEL BETWEEN A FRENCH ARMOURED CAR AND A BODY OF GERMAN INFANTRY. 
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forces had scanned to recover tho lost pruvm* e 
Dubail\s progress v as necessarily slower than 
Pau’s, but it obliged the German leader's to 
keep large forces m Alsace and to f-quondei 
lives and waste their resources at a point where 
they could gain no decisive victory. Some 
incidents oi the fighting may be referred to. 

On November 9 the French had repulsed a 
German attack directed against their position 
on the heights near St. Morie-aux-Mmes 
On December 2 they moved once more south 
of tho valley of the Thur on Mulliatisen and 
captured Aapach-le-Haut and Aspaeh-le-Bim 
south-east of Thann The next day thoj 
advanced on Altkirch, between Belfort and 
Mulhausen. In the Northern Vnsgi s tliey seized 
the T cte-do-Faux, neai the Pass of lloiihotnmc. 
During the rest of December the struggle for the 
valley of the Thur continued, dually round Stem- 
bach, stormed on December 30, and Ceruay. ( >n 
January 7 the French captured Bumhaupfc-le- 
Haut, between Thairn and Altkirch. The next 
day, however, it was recovered by tho Germans. 
Snow storms then suspended the major opera- 
tions for some time, but the French secured tho 
summit of tho IT artm nnnswoiler, a peak north 
of Cernay, but the detachment, on it was killed 
or captured on January 21. 


Our sun ’ey of the events which happened on 
the battle -front from La Bnsseo to Belfort m 
the period beginning with the discomfit mv of 
the Prussian Guards in the Zoimebeke-G helm ell 


woods east of Ypres and ending on February 1 
has been necessarily brief. Tho reader must 
imagine for himself the innumerable heroic 
and hideous scenes enacted, the daring ex- 
ploits of Iho airmen — their duels thousands 
of foot above the surface of the ground, their 
expeditions to reconnoitre, to observe the effects 
of the fire of artillery, to bomb wroplano shed.-* 
and railway stations — the thousands of guns of 
all calibres dials vomiting projectiles, some 1 
of which crushed in cupola-* and casemates 
constructed by the most scientific engineers of 
recent years, others of which destroyed acres 
of barbed-wire entanglements and buried or 
slew' officers and men hiding in deep dug-outs. 
By day and night tho 450 miles or so of trenches 
which ran from the waterlogged plain of tho 
Lys o ,r er the chalky plateau of Notre Dame do 
, Burette to Arras, from Arras across the hills, 


\ , . over tho Somme and its plain to the Forest of „ 
, " , . the Eagle and the .wooded heights to the north 



b.ilfcied uty t»t lb tin-, from Heims nur flic 
bam down i of t ‘bampugne, through tin* ulud'*- 
and hillocks of tin \i aoruie round Verdun 1 o 1 he 
1 1’cc-elad JmghN of tin Men-e, b\ SI . Miluol 
to tho jMo elk, and from the Monel lo and tic* 
Meurliie to thf* sumt ml of i lie Vi egt ■ were, it 
mud. be remembered, aim wilh vigil, mt fool 
-oldiei- stuping nt. bombing r,i bayou* Itmg on*' 
another. In sunlight, fog, mist, haze, und< r 
torrential ram, or mmd snow storm® the struggle 
between tho will*, of the French mid ( 1* rm.m 
nations -in-arms went on. 

A- m 1792, the represent at ivos and agents of 
the houses of Hohon/.ollorn and Ilup«.bnrg were 
iigam trjing to subdue the spirit of the French. 
Then the tools of tho Teutonic despofs hud b* r en 
a few thousand mercenaries ; now they hud 
enlisted m their ciuine the armed millions ot 
the German race. Jn 1792 the lluhenzolleuis 
and Ilupshurgs had iallen on u disunited 
Fiance, whose capital was seething with revolu- 
tion. They had fondly fancied that 122 years 
later the eircvmisl atiee.s m France would lx* 
substantially the same ; that when war broke 
out Republicans and Monarchists, fieri cals and 
nnti-Cleneals, Socialists, and nnhi-Sociali'K 
would flj. at cadi other’s throats. 

Never were despots mote dramatically do- 
lllusioned. The murder ot Jau res had been the 
prelude to no civil war, but to the most extra- 
ordinary consolidation of a people known to 
bistort Not even mulci f'arnot and Bonn 
part** had the French exhibited more prowesi- 
aiid military ability than thej had under Jnffro. 
When Namur tell it had seemed to many thud 
nothing would be able to withstand the 
avalanche -like descent ot the German army on 
the centre' ot Western civilization. By Feb- 
ruary 1, 1915, the danger of Europe relapsing 
into a barbarism, which being scientific was 
more appalling than tho barbarism of primeval 
times, hail vanished. The following extract 
from the French official report referred to above 
was the literal truth : 


It. may tit it of til! he tilTirriiod that tho fundamental 
plan oi the* Borman General Staff has completely tailed. 
Thw plan has hern superabundantly set forth by Batman 
mihtarj writer*., and also irt tne Reichstag by the 
Minister* of War, It amici at crn-haig France by an 
over whelming attack, and nt reducing her to a eondhhm 
of heiplef»sncf'S m let>« than a month. Oarntuny Jmi not 
succeeded tu tin-. Opr Army Is. us we have mtieu, not 
only intact, hut *<tr£*r»gt honed, ftdi of trust m it» loaders 
and profoundly imbued with tho certainty of final sue,. 
(hns, .Germany luw not «U aim'd, Him, tho tNiejitiol 
objfttrt which slMi publicly set bofuro But the 

defeat which aha hat? Kudairiod riocf not Apply .only to*;, 
ho# iuurtmaahtiui rit&n. it, oxtetivL' aho; to tho 'various 
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AFTER THE ASSAULT. 

A view of the German first-line trenches. 


n( Ivon tritros over us, in default ot tho deei-ivo advantage 
v Inoli -In* had foiled to win. 

In tho thine days which followed the declaration of 
war this (Ic-iiuart General SI all massed great femes m 
1 1 out of Muncy. With wlial piupose » A snddon attack 
which from its very hegitnung should break our lines. 
This attack did not take place, because the lemfoieo- 
ni *nts ot our frontioi toren at tho end of 11113 and the 
di tensive cuganization established on the Grand Gouronnd 
ilt-i oiu.iged tho oriomy fiom an enterprise which, though 
possible a year sooner, had become full of risk. Being 
unable to strike at Nancy, tho German command directed 
ill its resources to the outflanking manoeuvre which, by 
enveloping our left, would permit of the investment of 
Paris. Our loft was not enveloped. Pans was not 
in vested. And tho German Army was obligod in tho 
n M'ond weak of September to savo its own threatened 
communications by a precipitate retreat. 

With a desperate effort the General Staff of the enemy 
attempted to offset the effect of this retreat by piercing 
our centre in Champagne. There, as elsewhere, he failed 
and had to withdraw m groat haste. In the month of 
October, with more extended lines, ho endeavoured to 
repeat his enveloping roanamvro and to turn our loft ; 
hut right up to the North Sea we built an impassable 
barrier against him. He accumulated his forces in 
Belgium to outflank us . by the coast and reach our 
'maritime bases. His attack was broken. With despera- 
tion hi* sought to. out our forces to the south of Ypres : 

ttmintflirvarf 0,1! nm» ncuilinna 


her, tho defeat of the attempt to break through our 
centre m Septemboi, the defeat ot the coast attack on 
Dunkirk and Calm-, and the defeat of the attack on 
Ypies 

The German Army, powerful and courageous as it may 
be, lias therefore succeeded m gaming the advantage 
upon no single point, and its forced halt after six months 
of war condemns it to a retreat, the pace of which may 
or may not bo accelerated by the Russian successes, but 
tho necessity for which rs now in any caso a foregone 
conclusion. 

Such was the proud but sober language in 
which the [French described their own achieve- 
ments. We proceed to narrate the main events 
from February 1 to the preliminaries of the 
Battle of Artois, 

The birthday of the Emperor William II., 
January 27, and the next day had been cele- 
brated by an ineffective German offensive at 
several points. La Bass&j, La Creute, Perthes, 
Bagatelle in the Argonne, and also in the 
Woovre.. The loss of the enemy was calcu- 
lated by the French Staff .at 20,000. 1 It was a 
good omen lor the Allied operations from Belfort 
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Dubail was content with maintaining an 
aggressive attitude, but for a time he made no 
serious efforts to enlarge Ins com) nests, m Alsace. 
There was a slight advance, indeed, during 
February in the regions of AmertzwdJ.-r and 
Altlcirch at the southern, and m tho-e or’ 
Senones and the Ban-de-Sapt at, the northern 
end of the mountain chain, white Fn rich 
airmen bombed important points behind the 
German lines, notably, on February ft, the 
aeroplane sheds at Habshenn. Counter-attacks 
of the enemy at different points were repulsed, 
but m the region of the Col du Bonhmnnu the 
Germans obtained a temporary fooling on a 
summit between Lus.se and Wiasembach, from 
which they were expelled on the 10th Up 
the valley of the Fecht, down which runs the 
Munster -Colmar -railway, the enemy advanced 


on tin 2db with the object of recovering the 
crest of (he mount nm- They were rottuhly 
handled, and cm the 22nd the purutng French 
Ginned ,t foothold in the village of Stoa-vv ihr 
On .Mare) i 2 tin* Freneli gamed a. -wce\-s at 
SulfycTen, north wed, of Munster Their grip on 
the Hart nuuuisweilerkopE wih not, abandoned, 
and on Man li ft tiny captiiied a work, some 
trendies and two mitrailleuse?,. The prepara- 
tions for obtaining a complete rnasterv of the 
valley of the Feeht hading to the Mulliamen- 
Colinnr Strassburg railway continued. Tin* 
barracks of Colmar were bombed bv an airman 
on the 17th. The snow was melting and the 
operations could ho more freely resumed. 
Seven dnvs latex* (March i!l) the second- lino 
trenches of the Germans on the Tfarnnanns- 
ueiWkopf were carried and the Fr< ncli 
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Chasseurs were once more close to the .summit, 
which was secured 011 the 27th after .severe 
fight mg, no fewer than 700 German bodies 
'bemg counted and 40 officers and 3o3 men, alt 
unwounded, being captured. 

Proceeding northwards to the region between 
the Mo vi r the - M osel le and tlve German borders : 
there was fighting round Badonvdlor at the 
end of February. The Germans claimed a 
great success for February 27, but their in- 
formation given later with regard to it give,-, 
little to support tlioir first claims, and it is 
probable that here there were only some 
partial engagements during February and Man It 
in which very little useful work was done by 
either side. The same remark applies to the 
combats in the forest of Parroy. 

It will be x*eeollectcd that the signal t-tolion 
on the hill of Xon, in the north-eastern environs 
of Pont- iVMoi iss on . had been captured by the 
French, who from its summit could observe the 
country to the gates of Metz. The lull Xon 
directly commanded the approaches to Pont-a- 
Moussou and the bridges over the Moselle there. 
During February there was a desperate hut 
ineffective effort on the part of the Germans 
-to recover this spot, which menaced their hold 
on the huso line of the St. Mihiel sale nt. 

Against the southern side from Pont-a- 
Mousson to St. Mihiel numerous attacks during 
February and March were made by Dubatl. 
Tho possession of the Bo is lo Pret.ro, the iore-t 
of Apremout, and the wood of Ailly were 
stubbornly disputed by the enemy. But it was 
the western side which became the theatre of 
the bloodiest engagements at this epoch. At 
Les Epargi.w, during the months of February and 
March, there were outbursts of violent fighting 
almost deserving the name of battles. 

The first commenced on February 17 and 
lasted till the 22nd; and the second took 
place from March IB to the 21st. Les E purges 
is situated on tho hoiglits east of tho Mouse, 
on a height of over 1,100 toot, and tho ground is 
difficult b»r tho movements of troops. The 
Germans had occupied it on September 21, 1914, 
and their line went back from thoro to 1 lie wood 
know n as tlio Foret do la Montague, The actual 
village of Eparges had remained in French hands, 
as well as tho valleys and hi Ha mure to the 
north at Mont Glrmonl, and the hill known as 
the Cote dcs Hums, and on February 9 a sur- 
prise attack gave them St. Bemy. , The German 
lines were strong and they hold the ground to 
the north of Epargos— aevertil lutes oftrenehcH , 



tJmd.-d bv ,i redoubt . 1 1 tie * t i-,t ,md \uM 
< vlri untie-.. '1 hi line fjt.v laid cuifititund'*d 
iiniti it-. ihutk the mini from i'.j > t r g, - to 

Bl . Ib'inv, ilm- out* mg the coinuumn .*! im 
betweiii thi-,t two piu.es mid flit line oi lull- 
from 1 fottouGi.it* I to vh- Goto ti> , Hmo,, 

I In-, line of hills lomurl ihe norllnm defences 
of the position behind St Mihn ! Bv Ft hiu.uy 
17 the 1’tent h had sapped Inwards the ent toy's 
trenches and had conslrucfcd mints under the 
German lino winch, when blown up, tunned a 
s - tics of i raters, m which tho Frtaich troop, •> 
assembled before making a further tor ward 
n>o\ < iiiotit. A vigorous yrlillerv lire w.i-> then 
direel ed ag.t'iist the German lines, especially 
against the westtru r< doubt, and no great was 
its effect that the French troop, were able to 
rush the first two lines of the trenches without 
much loss During tho night tho redoubt wo* 
severely bomb tided by heavy guns, and ori 
the 18th the G ‘imatis began a counter-attack 
and at first drove out the French, but later m 
flit) day they in their turn made a fresh attack 
and recaptured the r<sioubt\ 

The same day another attack by the tier- 
mans was stopped. They then poured such a 
heavy artillery tire on the work that < lie French 
were compelled to evacuate it. But tho French 
once more advanced to the attack. By tho 
morning of tho 19th they again held tho 
redoubt, and on that day the .sumo dr/uuu was 
performed. Tho French retired under artillery 
lire and then their guns drove out tho Germans. 
Four times did tho Bavarians, who were 
lighting here, assault tho French, and each 
time they were driven back. But still the situu- 
tiou of the French was a pxocurknis one. Tho 
shelter made by the orators was inadequate for 
the purposes of protection, and it was considered 
tle-ir.iblo on the 2 Id to take tho work which 
supported tho east end of the German en- 
trenchments. This work followed tho line of a 
jmuc wood, and the regiment told oil’ to take it 
earned tho work and oven succeeded in pene- 
tearing into the wood. Hero severe lighting 
took place, until nt length both sides had dug 
themselves in. Tho French attack, delivered 
against tho space between tho two works pro- 
tecting the Hunks, won unsuccessful, but a fresh 
counter-attack by tho Gormans was also 
without result. During the night the French 
prepared their defences on the conquered 
position under a fire of bombs, and on the morn- 
ing of the 22nd a strong counter-attack towards 
the worsen, the east ‘ of, the lines forced btudf 
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of the first, lme of German tienche-.. cuptuimg 
about one, hundred \ m <U on the right. flank 
arid Uireo hundred and fittv on the left. A 
JittJo later, on March 27, a Cliasst in battalion 
w as unable to close up nearer tho eastern re- 
doubt. The result of the lighting, which- 
appears to have been very seiere, was that the 
French gamed a hi tie ground, but the Germans 
.state that no pingn v, was made 

TJio French objeclixo at Les Eparges was to 
t loar the enemy irom the heights ot tire Meuse. 
West ot Verdun one aim of Sarrail was to dis- 
lodge the Germans irom the banks ot the Aire, 
to cross it and attack Varennes and Apreinont 
(in tho Argo ime), where the Apvemont-Grand 
1’re-Bazancoui‘t rmhvay teinunatcd. 

In the middle of February there was some 
fighting directed agamst the German position 
of Bouremllcs-Vaucpiois, w’here, according to 
tho Frencli, some progress was made ; but 
according to tho Germans the French attack 
was completely defeated. On February 28 
fresh operations were begun. At Hill 263, 
east of Boureuilles, the French captured about 
300 y ards of trenches, probably in front of the 
village of Vauquois, which is situated on this 
lull, and got a firm footing on the edge of the 


the French Then the latter again assumed the 
offensive and managed to make some progress. 

The second period of fighting took place 
between March 18 and 21. Tho object of tho 
French assaults was to take the eastern re- 
doubt, and throe battalions were told off for 
the purpose. They managed to carry a part 
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plateau. The hill in question is, ubuut 3»>o lect- 
above the valley of the Aire. It w as a strong 
position, as there wore numerous, oaves m it 
which were safe from artillery tire, and the w oods 
behind it were cover for reserves. On March 2 
tli<' 1' renoh claim to have lieid the capture d 
ground despite two counter-attacks, and to 
have made some prisoners, jf the tier mans 
are to be behoved, on each occasion t hese utta< ks 
were driven off with heavy loss. On the 3id 
and 4th further progress was made by tho 
French. As to this tho Germans were silent. 
On March 5 fresh German attacks were made, 
winch were defeated with heavy loss, tin 
French taking a considerable number of 
prisoners. Later on in that day our Ally 
made still further progress on the west side of 
the village, the only part where the German>* 
fetill held out. The German reply to these 
statements of the French was that they hod 
driven off all counter-attacks. It will be 
observed that tho spindle statements of the 
French were met only with general denials 
by the Germans. That tho fighting here was 
very severe is proved by the French account -* 
published in tho “ Journal Oiiieiel ” of March 15, 
wherein it is stated that four assaults wen 
made and wero thrown back by tho ( lemmas. 
It would seem that on March 2 and 3 the 
French made progress. During the day of tho 
3rd the French appear to have occupied them- 
selves in consolidating their position, and the , 
fighting was renewed during tho night of 
March 3-4, the Germans having received 
reinforcements. Thou" counter att-mk was re- 
pulsed and so was a further attempt made 
during daylight on March 5. 

Across the Aire, from Vareimos to Vieuue le- 
Ville on the Aisne, tho forest of Argonnc. con- 
tinued to be hotly contested. At 8 o’clock 
in the morning of February 10, after a heavy 
preparatory artillery lire, tho enemy blow up 
15 yards of the fort of Marie-Therc.se, m the 
wood of La Grime, by mines, besides throwing 
on the two faces of tho salient very large 
bombs, tho explosion of which produced damage 
to the parapet. Immediately after, three 
German battailous advanced to tho attack. 
Tho first lino carried bombs, which they threw 
into the French trenches, Tt seems probable 
that the artillery and the big bomb explosions 
had somewhat cowed the French, and there was 

German 
attack 




APT I* H FIGHTING IN CHAMPAGNE. ^ 
German prisoners, being interrogated by a French 
Intelligence Officer. 

front trenches, ami the men falling hack carried 
with thorn the garrison of tho supporting , 
tienches-, immediately behind, but it was only 
over a short space that this occurred. To 
niihfc and Jett the troops held their ground. 
The French made a ('oimter-rttt.uk, but it, 
was brought to a standstill by tin* German 
machine guns, and only a small portion of tho 
left ot the captured t rent lies could be regained, 
but tho Germans were unable to carry the 
second I me ot the Dench. In Uu 1 afternoon a 
tre-.li ooimtei attack suemdod in rt earning 
ICO yards on the right ot tho lost front-line 
trench, but no progress was made in tho centre. 
The fighting < out limed during the night 
without any great results, but our Allied re- 
( upturn! a bomb thrower and a gun which 
hud bt en lost m the morning. The enemy dug 
themselves in about 400 metres from the French 
first, hue, where they entrenched themselves, 
it will thus be seen that the Germans, bad 
made a slight- gain, though nothing of any 
importance. 

It was west of the Argonnc, between the 
Aisne and the Skuppe, that the most important 
of the battles in the early part of 1015 was 
fought by the Allies. We have pointed out 
that Von Einom’s forces, deployed as they wore 
from the borders of the Argonne west and south 
ot tho Afene to Berry-aivBob, constituted ,a 
serious menace to Joffro’s ! whole petition, from 
i Belfort tq La' Should the German and' 

. Austro-Hungarian operations 'in the .ISnstrajb 
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AFTER A SUCCESS IN THE BOIS D'AILLY, NEAR ST. MIHIEL. 

French infantry returning to their cantonment, preceded by a band and with their colours flying 
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theatre of war be suceeastul, the enemy's arms 
in Franco and Belgium would be reinforced 
and the German offensive, closed by the battle 
ot Flanders, probably be renewed. Until the 
German Grown Prince’s and Von Fan cm 
troops were expelled from the Argonnc and 
the Champagno-Pomlleuse respectively, tin* 
n°w German offensive might be directed to 
euttmg oil Joffre’s right wing from his cent n , 
or to an advance westward against Reims, 
and, belund Reims, the rear of Maunoury •> 
army. The sooner, then, Von Ernrni \v,i , 
driven to the north bank of the Aisne, (he 
better it would be for the Allied cause. 

There was also an imperative reason, uncon- 
nected with the situation m Franco, why Jotfre 
should take the offensive. Just as wo now 
know that one of the motives for the Dnrrla 
nelles Expedition was the urgent request, of 
the Russians, so it was afterwards explained 
that the French offensive in Champagne during 
February had for its ulterior motive “ to fix on 
this point of the front the largest possible ( lerinan 
force, to oblige it to use up ammunition, and to 
prevent any troops being transported toRussia.” 

Accordingly, in February, Langle do Cary 
was ordered by Joffre to attack Von Einem m 
the region of Perthes. During December the 
French had conquered about one and a half 
miles of ground on the hue Perthes-Le Mesnil- 
Massiges and made an important capture in 
winiung the Hill 200 on the road to Souam, 
about a mile and a quarter west of Perthes 
This dominated the ground m front ami 
was a favourable point of observation against, 
the German trenches. From January 2.1 
(o February 1 had been a period of counter- 
attacks by the enemy, which were driven 
hack by the French, who advanced their line 
still farther to the north to a small wood 
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by the ( lermons to reconquer (he pn-.il ion,- they 
had lost They Touched quite dose up to the 
line held by the French, but wore eventually 
driven oft by the buyonet. On (.he next night 
(ISth-lOth) five more countei’-ntt neks wore 
tnmio by the era mv, but they were all defeated. 
The German explanation was that “at a few 
important point's (lie French succeed* d m 
pi uetratmg our advanced trenches.” Oil the 
20th the fighting still went on, and the French, 
besides holding their ground, made '-omo further 
progress to tin. north of Porfches. though accord- 
ing (o the German" the latter enjoyed, m com- 
parison with tin- last lew days, comparative 
tranquillity. On the 21st the Germans still* 
claimed the same relative cessation in the 
lighting, but, according to the French, German 
counU.r-al lacks were driven off with great loss, 
the enemy pursued, and the whole of the 
trenches to the east anti north of (he wood 
above Perthes were ruptured and held, Soma 
progress was abo made to the north of be 
Ales nil. 

There is the same discrepancy in the accounts 
of tile fighting on February 22, the French 
claiming to have captured a lino of t reaches 
and two woods besides beating buck a couple of 
severe counter-attacks. On the 23rd a further 
advance was made to the north of Lo Mcs.nil, 
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about 500 yards to the north-west of Perthes 
and to another nearly a mile to the north- 
east of Lo Mesnil. In front of Massiges there 
was no chango m the position, so that early m 
February the lints here ran from the north of 
Souam, north of Perthes, back to Beausojour. 
But on February Hi Langle de Gary captured 
nearly two miles of trenches to the north of 
Boaus6jour, and a number of counter-attacks 
made by the Germans were beaten back, our 


and the German attacks were as usual beaten 
back. According to the Germans, the whole 
of the lighting of the 23rd and 24th uncled in 
their lavour, a categorical statement bemg 
made that the French had completely failed m 
their object. The same monotony of ralsehood 
is to bo found in the Gorman narratives of the 
fighting right up to March 1 2. The result of the 
bat tie, as a whole, was that., although no great 
successes were obtained by the French, they 


Allies taking a considerable manlier of prisoners. 
The fighting was extremely local in character, 
with hero partial successes and there partial 
yepulspsi 'but an the whole the French eot ,tli$ _ . 
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distinctly pushed the enemy back' and gained 
positions one to two aides ip trout- of thg line 
they had originally held and oyer/four and a 
half, pa ifew in length. 1 But they had done inure : ,, 
they -had seaured a linn'Twhich dbmhiafced the*, 
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ground m front, and formed, therefore, a favour- 
able jumping -oft [joint for future successes. 
The German losses had lx on heavy, tlje 
Guards, who had boon brought to this part of 
the line, being very severely handled. Four to 
five and n, half Army Corps had been engaged 
by the enemy, of whom two 1 linibaiid were 
taken prisoner-, and ten thousand killed, and 
m addition a considerable amount of material 
had been captured 

Generally speaking, the operations must lie 
regarded as successful from the Allied point of 
view. The French had lit Id a eon-idor.ible 
German force anti they had attracted to Ihis 
region further numbers. Thus, on February ](>, 
the Kaiser’s troops m the Champagne numbered 
119 battalions, 31 squadrons, hi field batteries, 
and 20 heavy batteries. By March 10 those 
had been strengthened by 11 battalions of 
Infantry of the line and six of the Guard, one 


batteries. Notwithstanding this increase of 
strength, the cnemv had been unable io win 
but k the lost ground, and he had not only been 
compelled io hold troops m the Champagne, 
but to add to them, and so great, had been the 
need ut reinlorcmg the German armies at, this 
point of the long line of battle that they had 
even boon, compelled to draw from the troops 
taring the British Army six hattn lions and eight 
batteries, t wo of the Guard. Even the German 
bulletins were obliged to recognize that their 
losses had been \ CL‘y heavy, from which it may 
be deduc'd that their numbers engaged wero 
very numerous. In one of their bulletins they 
admitttd that the German Army had lost 
more tioops m the Champagne than m the 
fighting round tho Mazurian Lakes m the 
Eastern theatre. There they had 14 Army Corps 
and Hir e Cavalry Divisions* yet they had the 
effrontery to assert that tlioy had only in Chain - 


regiincnt. of Field Artillery and two heavy pagne tw o feeble Divisions fighting against the 



French from iSoua.ni to Massigos, a distance of 
10 miles, a statement which is plainly absurd. 

Though the Battle of Perthes, as it may be 
called, did not produce the retreat of Von 
Einetn to the Aisne, by hindering or preventing 
tho transport of German troops to the Russian 
front it was probably a material cause of the 
Russian victories between February 25 and 
March 3 on tho Nfiroff and c©rtojinlv bv divert" 






THE EFFECT OF A GERMAN BOMBARDMENT. 

An old parishioner visits her ruined church in an Alsatian village. 

Chapel] e. Before leaving the Battle of Perthes had but a short space to go, and at 1 ho first rush 

we shall describe the combat for tho Sabot reached the extremity of the wood, but here a 

Wood, a subsidiary action in tho region to the tremendous fire from many machine guns 

left of the battle-field. brought it to a standstill. The southern attack, 

From Perthes to Souain there ran a road more notwithstanding that it had farther to go, was 

or less along the crest of the hills which stretched more successful. Tho rush of the French 

out to Souain. To the north of this woro the infantry, gaining momentum as it w onfc along, 

German trenches; on the south, sheltered by the broke with an irresistible vigour on the Ger* 

ground, the first French position. To hold the mans, drove them back from their first, line, and 

French position it was necessary to capture tho captured the second. Moving Hill onward, the}, 

crest lino which went east and west through reached the northern border of the wood, but 

the Sabot Wood. It had been strongly fortified hero a trench, made by the Germans parpen* 

by the Germans ; furnished with frequent bomb* dicular to their foremost lines, took the French 

proof covers bristling with machine guns and in flank and they were obliged to retire to the 

with every possible means of defence. It was second German line, where they proceeded to 

held by Bavarian Landwehr. instol themselves without interruption from tho 

The French trenches at, this time were at a enemy. During the night no less than four 

distance of from thirty to two hundred yards attempts to regain the lost ground were made 

from the Germans, the nearest being at tho by the Germans, but all without micros. At the 

point of the Sabot, the farthest towards Perthes, first dawn of day a fresh attempt was ftiarb< and 

The Gorman position was ordered to be captured some of the French yielded to the shock, but the 

on March -7, when twp' Fronoh battalions pro-- Colonel * commanding the regiment at once 

pared to. storm i% The assault, was naturally i ; bdvapeed to moat tho Germany with the bayonet. 


•> ( *■ /preceded ;t>y i, severe:'., Wfciltery , fire, and’ then, i which dislodged the enemy from the toe of the , 
’ dhfe.baftaKbh fdvahcedlrom.thewest against the, ; < - Sabot and. thrustthmn 'bad* farther to tho o*pfc. 
])'y, thn%abot, -rowef hi ttvo dayV fighting a C<>04klcrabl<j„gtwn ' 
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GERMAN BOMBARDMENT OF A 
The German gunners having found the range of the church, shells rained 


numerous small encounters enabled the French 
to strengthen their position and to extend it 
•nore towards the heel of the Sabot. Large 
working parties also excavated communication 
trendies which led from the rear to the French 
position, thus, facilitating the approach of rem- 
lorcemmls and tlio removal of the wounded. 

On th<‘ 14th a further attempt was made to 
capture a German trench which connected to- 
ycthi r tlio heads of three communications. The 
tirst attempt was unsuccessful ; a second was 
deferred till the loth At 4.150 two French 
companies wore sent for v ai cl to the assault, and 
>n a moment the rival troops were on gaged with 
the bayonet The result at first was a success, 
but the way was stopped by a blockhouse armed 
with maelnne guns, and these drove back the 


French troops. Yet another attack was made, 
but it took tavo hours of heroic efforts before the 
blockhouse could be penetrated. Even then 
the enumy dicl not give up, and two smart 
counter-attacks were made shortly after day- 
break. These were beaten off with bombs and 
then the Germans gave up the contest. They 
evacuated the wood, leaving it in the hands of 
the French and merely hanging on to a small 
trench at its north-eastern extremity. 

We have noted that if Von Emem — ^rein- 
forced— were lo take the offensive, one course 
open to him would be to advance westward 
between the Aisne and the Marne towards the 
Oise. During the Battle of Perthes there was 
an indication that ho was, perhaps, contem- 
plating a stop of the kind. During the night of 
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PEACEFUL VILLAGE IN FRANCI 

upon the village, causing fires which rapidly spread from house to house. 


March 1-2 the whole of the French front from 
B&theny through Rena* to Prmuiy was vto- 
lently bombarded. At 2.15 a.m. the Germans 
launched an attack near Pernay, and three- 
quarters of an hour later, under cover oi a 
clump of firs. anoLher between the farm of Alger 
and Prunay. These attacks were, however, 
feints, and at dawn the mam German effort was 
made against the farm of Alger, north of the tort 
of La Pompelle. Preceded by a flight of aerial 
torpedoes, two columns of Germans rie-hed 
forward, but, caught by the fire of the French 
mitrailleuses and by a had of shrapnel, this 
charge, like the light during the night, was a 
complete failure. 

In the meantime on tin* Aisne from Berry - 
nu-Bur to Compiegne, there laid been n 


succession of artillery duels but no action of 
any importance. The f’admean victory of 
Koissims had been followed by ,t cessation of 
the German offensive Mntuioury 's gnris kept 
Kluek from crossing the river and bombarded 
the roads leading to the latter's trout, the sta- 
tions and railroads utilr/ed In lum, and Ins gun 
or mitrailleuse emplacements. Kluek’s mtUIery 
was almost equally active, but its targets 
were not of a merely iHctie.it character. Thus, 
on March 1, two hundred dulls were thrown 
into Soissous, the continued ext -.tenon ot which, 
hke the existene** of Heim-, Amis and Ypre-., 
annoyed the representatives of Teutonic Kultur. 
One piece of misfortune to the Allies must be 
recorded On .March 12 < Sonera! do Maimoury 
iuut General de Villaret. one ot Ins corps 





THE HEAVY FIGHTING IN THE MAIN STREET OF VAUQUOIS DURING THE FRENCH ATTACK, MARCH 1, 1915. 

The French obtained possession of the village and drove the Germans from their positions 
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COIliln.Utdl ! - \\t |’i b.ldlv UOU'ldid V llllf ill- 

-pc* l int; if mu i If fir-t-hne tjeru lx - Hip < >< im.ui 
j/Hsii uni, n( lliii pine© thirty *>r fojrv y ard- 
or o\ Muunoiuv ■- led i"v(' mi'i •M|inv*d 'I he 
biave iiiii] nhi<* \ntnr i >f the b, title ot 1 fi* 
Our< q lli< a<in»n which im r Hum all nth i i - 
dec idl'd flu 1 hmri. of thf Mania- had t'<* 
into lm-piLd In Aognd lx- p.ud a % i -it to 
hi- e-tuii m L<m • M'lni. uln iv tlx vot<ntn 
laid be> *n -.j lending in >,tu*. metd I he* latter 
il.i\ - ot hi* ht< m aijTHiiliur.il pur-nit - 

Likn ( 'inemnat if, null whom ho \\« (‘i)m[i ( irril 
In Itf fellow -c oiiuIti lift), ho li.nl rojoun'il the 
firinv and firm < < I {hat n i- a, mi-t,ik<* lu -uppo-.i* 
(hat an old soldier n nre**--ari{y timid and in- 
competent A littli plan . * ho said with a 
simlo to an inquirer, “will M,tni ho found foi 
mo.*’ Thai phfo uns to ho t.hi ( Jnvernnrf- hip 
of Paris, \ .uuted hy thnernl thdliem- -Jus 
oo.uljiitoi ut the buttle ot tin* Marne — when 
1 5 til Item su<*< ond< d \T \lilk‘rand ns Secret arv 
lor Win m the Briand I'nhuicL The nev\s oi 
the wounds inflicted on Mat moan ami Villarel 
‘may wrll have encouraged the Hermans. 

On Alimli IL and again on (he 22»d, tlnn 
bomlwidol the Cathedral ot SonNons The 
French reply took the form of airmen dropping 
mi Mineh 22 * xplnsivos on the barrack- of La 
Fere and the '.rations of Amz\. C’hauuy, 
Tergniei, andt 'ouey-Ic-UhtHeau The Fu m h air- 
men at this pi rmd v ere particularly net ive One 
ot them dropped bombs on the barracks and 
station of Freiburg, m Baden On March 27 
a. squadron of fen airmen atlacked the 
.ur-lnp sheds of J’reseaty and the railway 
station at Met/, and also tlio barracks, east ot 
{■Strassburg. The enterprise of the tier man 
airmen was also shown on. ho\ oral occasions 
For example, on March 30. one of them droppt d 
bombs on the apse ot Reims Cathedral. 

Turning to the area between the Oise and 
Arras, in February and March there was, 
unless judged by the standards of most previous 
wars, little to mention. On January 28- -the 
day following that ot the anniversary of the 
Kaiser’s birth- the Romans had made a vain 
and costly attack in the region of Bellacourt, 
On Fehruat y i there was an engagement north 
of Hamel. The night of the iith-7i.li the Her- 
mans exploded three mines on the face of the 
group of houses in La Boisselle, north-east of 
Albert, held by the French. As the smoke and 
dust cleared away it w m perceived that three 
companies of the enemy had left their trenehes 
and were .clambering ; among the,, mined 


budding 'flic Fiem’li mt.iiitiv. ,md utdleiv 
k*p< tlu> Bermans, liouuu, t*» :h> ir.itrs 
turned bv (in rxph.'if ■»>-. \i 'n> in t lie oim my 
we- ill* u .l-'fuihed l*v <> cump inv did, lo-mq 
T‘i() i lend and m.im wounded, (h< (tinian- 
wire di-lodijid I luring ipe n**xi tew du.vs 
*1 1 * r< va- more mining, lullutvcd by < spin-inn-, 
on both -Hie-, bill the balance of advantage l.iv 
with the trench. Throughout Jfinu.ny mid 
Fehiumy the rirnllerv duels went on, the bur* 
i h u< - oi fire impientlv preventing Rinnan or 
href ah otla/ks mid unrig On March 1, fil 
Reeourt near Albei (, a Or rinau force mustering 
to as-iiult the Friuieh t rein lie- was stopped 
before reenurw had been laid to bayonet or 
bomb A( <‘arno\, m the same district, the 
< »• i m. tie on March I A exploded a mine, and the 
n-u.d ernt er-iighiing ensued for several days. 
'I’he reiulei who ha- followed mir narrative of 
the struggle tor Ilill flu will realize for himself 
v hat that meant.. A i was truly pointed out by 
the- French militmy authorities on Minch 1, 
although m the tlnn present stage of the War 
it was rare lor import unt masses to grapple with 
one another there were daily operations of 
del ml, “ dedruefinns by mines or gun-fire, 
surprises, oflenstve reroniutifesanees,” and tho 
more active of the adversaries by constantly 
threatening his opponent obtained a moral 
ascendency. 

Mhde everything from Reims to Arras 
tended jn i on nun m a state of equilibrium, 
it was different north of Arms. Just as in 
(duunpugne, in the Argonne, on the Heights 
of the Mouse, and the southern face of the 
St. Mdnel salient, and in parts of French 
Lorraine and m Alsace, the fighting between 
Arras suit! La Bassee was tierce and -angunmry. 
Tho prize at stake was Lens, and, if Lens fell. 
La Rassfe, probably’, Lille and p* rbnps tho 
vi hole plain between the* Seerpe-Hohehlfc and the 
Lys. To achieve these objects, to recovex’ tho 
whole of Artois, to cut the communications of 
the enemy m Flanders and to menace those of 
the enemy south of the Scheldt and Sambre 
two initial steps had to tie taken — tho seizure 
of the Notre Dame do Lorotto-Ablain-Rarenoy- 
La Target te-Nmivillo t**t. Yaast-Vimy plateau, 
and tho piercing of the C lor matt lino between 
the heights of Notre Dame do Loretta and those 
of La Basseo, . * 

Here, py. elsewhere, the Hermans were pot : 
content with a passive defensive, tn the , 
morning t»f, February 1 they attacked * tlm - 
hhtge befeweeB.fcSir John Freneh’a and Maud-, 
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'huy’s army near Lc Basso**, hut wore beaten 
with heavy loss Ou the 4th it was the turn 
ot tlie French to advance, not on this «ide, 
hut in the region of Atra 1 - The road from 
Arras to Lens \\ as barred by the tor tress, 
already referred to, tailed by the Keene 1 1 Tin 
Labyrinth* A lit I It* In the west and east 
respectively ot the road before it traversed 
‘ tire Labyrinth ' and nearer Arras were tin 1 
Milages ot Keurie and Hoelinionrt. Having 
blown up with live urines enemy’s trenches 
north ot Kcurie, three small columns — two ot 
Zouaves and one of African Light Infantry — 
were directed into the Tuuio-crnteis, which won 
occupied fortified and connected by a com- 
munication. trench with tin* Ficnch position m 
the rear Ou the night of the (ith-7tl» the 
Krcneh mines blew up a G erman trench on the 
out -kit ts of Cnreney. The next day, February 8, 
a mill on the Bet.hune-La Bussbe road was 
captured by the French, and the derma, ns 
massing for a counter -attack dispersed with 
-hrapnol X ear Kochneourt, east of Eeuric and 

south of “ The Labyrinth, ’ a Geiman trench on 
February 17 was blown up and a counter- 
attack repulsed with heavy loss On the other 
hand, at the beginning of Mai eh the Oermans 
won a trench ot the French near Notre Du me 
de Lorctte, and apparently captured a consider- 
able number of prison eis The next day, March 4, 
tlie French counter-attacked and recovered 
part of the lost ground and m their turn made 


bit) dermans pusoners On the 0th the 
r In nn to have gained further ground 
have inflicted a severe check ori the 0( 
The next day a further attack by the 
was also driven back On the 8th the G 
claimed another success, but the 
reports of the 10th state that notwiths 
the sev ere fighting the position was unci 
The Jlith was another critical day m t 
and bloody struggle for the plateai 
French stormed three lines of trenche 
tnred a hundred prisoners, and destroy 
machine guns. In the region Ecurie- 
eourt other trenches were blown up th 
In spite of counter-attacks, the French 
on tor the crest of the ridge of Notre D 
Lorctte. gaming on the 19th the commux 
trenches descending towards Ablain, bi 
lost some ot these on the 20th. By the 23 
ot the ridge was virtually m their pos. 
The next day they captured and desti 
German trench, south of Ablam, near C 
Two German assaults on the Notre D. 
Lorctte ndge were deleated on the 25t 
the 27th. perhaps out of revenge, the G 
again bombarded Arras. 

At this point w e break off the narrativ 
British during March had regained 
Clinpello, the French the ridge of Notre 
de Lorctte The opening moves of .an 
offensive against the Germans m the 
Lille-La Bass.ee -Arras had been made 




CHAPTER XCVII. 

SCIENCE AND THE HEALTH OF 

ARMIES. 
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P H VTK’ALIA' all Mm groat w.os of 
past ngi-. wore turned oti in conditions 
of dirt and tuisuy and privation who 1. 
to-day ,uv scarcely to Bo found in the 
hole world 'rim iistociatinu of iaimno and 
word and of disease unci wai HiP no fortuitous 
nc. tlifhu wiiur^is tu’W 1 in met nidce-olubly 
ssociatod. ami war without, plague and epidemic 
ms uiikinmn. 

}t is I'isj m tlio light. of modem scient itic 
now, lodge to leiihze how this state of matter-* 
m so. In those days men lived, in homely 
hrase, very near the soil The margin ot 
afoty so far as disease was concerned was 
Ivuiya a narrow one. There was no effective 
am tat ion ; and modern ideas in regard to 
ravage disposal and public health simply did 
ot exist. Almost all the diseases wlueh we 
io\\ speak of as epidemic were then endemic, 
hat is to say, they remained permanently fixed 
i a locality and attacked all members of the 
(immunity. 

War broke down instantly what slender 
(roteetion the people had built up against 
incase, and so engulfed whole papulations in 
hoi terrible disasters which are known by such 
antes ms •* black death ” and " great. plague.” 
Wir» tfe«y swept,, away the dfdhmry necessities 
LJihV,*uifi thus fought iti ; its train dfccgaes 

ib«i d4d(4t ciften'denrmtctotl 1 armies as 


no hostile weapons could. The bidding man 
was exposed to a thousand ri-ks, and tin. idly 
in tin end Jell victim to one «»t them. Danger 
from the enemy was the least ot all the menaces 
which thread tied him 

'Pius state ol matters existed without any 
iilIeMation ught down to the period when 
scientific thought began to predominate m 
Em ope. That period may he placed about the 
middle ot last century, for in the beginning 
science whs occupied for the most part with 
tier own warfare against superstition and 
ignorance. The buttle hud been won, however, 
when the discovery ot micro organisms finally 
vindicated the scientific claims and swept 
away fur ever the idea that pestilence was a 
special manifestation of Divine wrath. It was 
realized, as it were, ull of a sudden, that pesti- 
lence could be prevented just ns pests could be 
prevented —by killing it, and, further, that m 
far ns war was concerned the horrors of disease 
could, be eliminated. 

It is unnecessary to trace the growth of these 
ideas in the great wars of tiii» generation—titc 
Russo. J njmne.se War, the Boer War \m& the 
Balkan W Stirs, These wars were; front the , 
scientific point ol View; exporinmnls. Ua' 1 
, . Bout War was f an utriueeemful experuuont out/ 
of which suheeHs whA smtche<I by* a study' -of y 

jMinV’fiFiwerAml Mni Hainan ..T n t * 
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War was a triumphant vindication ot seience. 
The Japanese attained the ideal, that, is to 
say. Ihoir Io.sfe.os ironi disease were trifling as 
compared with their lu>se-. trmn the bullets ot 
the era my. 

Britain and Fiance and Germany therefore 
went into this war witli a full knowledge ot the 
fecientdic needs ot the situation Scientists. as 
differentiated trom medical men, were attached 
to the armies of all the bell igi rents, and these 
scientific forces included bacteriologists and 
public health officers 

From the point, ot view of the scientist war 
is a test cm the grand scale. Unlike the medical 
man, he does not chiefly deal with the individual. 
His business is with the miK His mission is 
prevention. From his point of view the 
hospitals and the ambulances, m so tar as 
they minister to cases of disease and infection, 
are proofs of failure ; they show that preven- 
tion did not achieve the perfection hoped for 
from it. Ho visits the hospitals therefore in 
order to study failure, so that from failure 
he may win success, ^ - 

Science,' as wilt be shown, anticipated many 
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Fiance, the soil ot an ancient land, intensively 
cultivated through many generations, would 
play a part of almost crucial importance in 
connexion with the health of armies With the 
soil of France, therefore, the scientific history of 
the w ar properly begins. 

For a considerable period it lias been known 
that there are certain bacteria inhabiting 
soil or commonly found in soil, which , when 
introduced into the human body, give me 
to most deadly diseases These bacteria 
are probably put into the soil in the first 
instance in manure, for they are found in 
greatest abundance m well-manured or in- 
tensively cultivated soils — the soils of old 
agricultural countries like France. One of the 
best known and also one of the deadliest of 
these germs is the tetanus bacillus (bacillus ot 
lockjaw). This bacillus is normally present, in 
manure, and in tunes ot peace claims a certain 
number ot victims each year. The usual 
history m these cases is that some small w ound 
was suffered m connexion with work m the 
garden ; very often the wound was made by a 
rusty nail which had been lying near or m a 
manure heap. The trivial character ot the 
w ound causes it to be neglected, until some days 
later the early signs ot lockjaw show them- 
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Himliic'. to destroy flies. — Inset - The- Fly-net, 
winch w,c> used in the Dardanelles, covered the 
head and shoulders and afforded complete protection 
against the fly pest. 

sch Os, Huisi- oil aihjf'ct to die disease, mid 
infection is iihimUn eonwved to them through 
hoioo sinoH urn k m it hoof. 

f ** 'toil* b,u tcuologii al knowledge u iu mail 
able nmm enoneous ideas prevailed as to the 
native <md i hm art or ol the disease. And even 
to-day the sujiorrtition that a cut between 
thumb and first fingei will gi\ <■ rise to lockjaw 
is widely believed. Bacteriologists showed, 
however, that tin 1 site of the wound does not 
matter. What does matter is the character of 
the wound and the character of the ground upon 
which the wound was stained. 

The buediiih of Joekjitw* has certain. lndi\ 'dual 
peculiarities which determine its powers of evil. 
Of these the ehn y f is the fact that it eannot 
flourish hi air ; only when the atmospheric air 
lata been coiupletefy excluded from the wound 
m which it, lodges ean this deadly germ survive. 
For this mtsim it is know n aw nn anaerobic 
■ orgaturtu. ! ‘ 1 •' 

> Bui ! et w ( « guik, -however, and wounds made 
by small pieces, of shell nrt -, exiu*tly,the type of „ 
■*' • 'W'jvmdHJnto which ah‘jWnofc likely huwmetrtita t * 
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they me small, deep wounds and they tend to 
heal quickly upon the surface, so that the air 
is ■dnit oft and the bacteria are left in the kind 
at surroundings most favourable to their growth. 

At the beginning of the Great War, that .is 
t<» say in the autumn days, when the British 
Army was fighting .ib* Wy bank through 
Flanders and Artois to Potm*. ’ the *' bribin' 
, ..dtonger jWhich lay ,in th^soif, of * France, hrt’amn 
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clear. The ^olflior >3 during the ( Jreat Roiiv.it 
a\ ere subject to ui.mv hardships and privation-. 
They had to tight all da\ in order that Ihev 
might he free to n treat under cover of night. 


and thiy matched what sleep they tonld get 
.is opportunity ottered They slept hy me 
w.imnhp m the fields, m stables Their cloth- 
ing, which they had no chance to change, 
be< nun* saturated w ith mud and dirt, a \ ord able 
breeding-ground ot bacteria, especially the 
bacteria oi l lie soil When a bullet lnt one of 
these men it. eairied with it into his body 
shreds ol the dirty unit oral ho wore, and so in- 
oculated him successfully w ith bacilli Nor w as 
there any time or op[)orturuty to have small 
wounds treated m an adequate, manner Tho 
evacuation of the seriously wounded was tar 
too groat a problem tor the small body of men 
engaged in solving it. 

For these reasons the doctors m charge of 
Army hospitals soon found themselves con- 
fronted with cases of lockjaw of a severe and 
deadly type, and had to acknowledge with 
apprehension that this disease seemed likely 
to prove one of tho horrors of the Great War. 
For lockjaw 1 * an affliction terrible alike in its 
manifestations and in its mortality. 

Nor at this period was any cme to be obtained. 
Shortly after the great discovery that a serum 
could be prepared against the disease diphtheria, 
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efforts were made to prtpaie an ant i-tetunu* 
serum. lint unhappily th( good re-nils whuh 
had been obtained m the ease » »t diphtheria 
worn not obtained with tetanus Diphthenn 
yielded at. once to the serum , tetanus dal not 
yield, c mi 1 tie easts indeed allowed no improve- 
ment Tt was therefore eoneluded by many 
that anti-tetanus serum was a f.ulun* and 
- ear cel y worth using- though it eon tinned to 
he used, or rather tried, m a number ol < uses. 

The serum is prepared m a manner which 
illustrates liow close and careful scientific 
reasoning has become. A horse is used, mid 
the animat i.s given a very mild dose of the 
disease, from which it soon recovers. A more 
potent close is then atlmimst creel, and again a 
still more' potent dose, until the animal is capable 
of htandmg deadly doses without showing any 
sign of illness. In other words, tho Wood of 
the horse has been able to prepare antidotes 
to tho poison and the animal has acquired w hat 
is known as “immunity” to the diseaso—some - 
what tte a smoker acquires immunity to the 
ill -effects of tobacco or an opium-eater to tho 
ilbeffeotw of opium, hut to an incomparably 
greater degree, 

/When this stage, has iwuu roachetl, some of 


l.'iiod I -t«l Iid.lMliZi d *M InO.Ml ill gmui l pUi , 

<i 1 he! ■ mu i do i , ui<; ho nfimiistirnl 
Th»* ~i rieu Ifimcu r, faded in *no-t iti'l.uu* > 
to sm lie live, /it 'if mi li .tll(</'d with 

• * *1 .Mile Vhitt lilli • el linn •!>-» . UlO'f. Mild 

l’ie '■d Mat *o*| 1 I 'iv Ml Si pf • Clbi V, (Uj t. W.l, 

e 1 1 1 diiM'iv *i l.o u»im r 

Help l u*neM*»’ wie .<* It. Mid md once m<ii“ it> 
i.'v se.ene* wiivh <‘,iiiii In tin le-i'ie, ll hid 
l.-eri suutied "d nil lu.t'iy me, MOWS tll.lt if 
lull ii uiii'i- ; -fit, m could be luhumi t*'ied unme- 
t hut ef v edit lie* wound oil,- sint 'lined, (be 
n suits would Miobahty lie better. It nmv 
omiiTuI to doctors to put tins idea to Iho 
<e~! f >i det s will 1 given to tbe ho- pit dfs lh.lt 

• mm* 1 - with wound-' <»t tiie tvp*' likely |o bo 
inieeieil with let.imi- should ruei\o at on e a 
d< i" of st ‘i ui ii. and t bid eiirohd nio»d oi ib» 

1 1 -nils -iiouid In kept 

This poh \ was not <it fir-t an <*a.\v one to 

• or»youi upon an < * I* it iu* e,de. I* n* tin* muimIc 
iimmiii < hut -.upplit - i f “.'mm wire limited 
f ! ut (hat ‘lull w U-. quit !J\ iMuedi/d hioenhv 
l mu <d a very early dale bi.nnn general. most 
of I)h i badly wounded men rc» nvnig their 
anti 1 1 turn** stiimi at tb“ liold ho-pitals. 

Th* result. vuts r**m.u kubie and justified to 
(he tulle- f possible edent the jirmeduit 
adopted U itlun an r\< v t iliugty dinrt period — 
corn ''ponding roughly to lbf peiiod of the 
JIT ties of the \ isiie and \ pres — tetanus had 
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'vised to be a serious problem A little lah r tl it* 
iseasc del tidily feared to occur The victims 
f wounds which, judging from the expm- 
nrofs oi the curly would most probably 

«ivo puned to bo mlectcd with l he lockjaw 
ucn Ale. suUered mi ill, and pav-ed sntolj 
hrowulv the clanger period Tins vu- nolhiug 
*-s than a greu/i «eicn1 die achievement which 
a tine-' ot pence, w ould hav< attract* d nun orsnl 
tlention : it passed almost unnoticed, except 
anon us t doctors and nurseo who had good 
en.se in to he thankful tliat so di cad fill a scourge 
iad boon mot and defeated The practice oi‘ 
njeotms serum became. of course, universal, 
,o that eveiy wounded man received his injec- 



TO PREVENT EPIDEMICS 
A French soldier disinfecting a captured German 
trench in the Champagne. 

tion simply as a matter of course. What the 
state of matters would have been had this 
discovery not been made and this work not 
carried out, it is difficult to say ; this much is 
certain, a heavy tetanus mortality would have 
been encountered, and the horrors of the war 
added to in ft manner calculated to terrify even 


earning <!ic nature of the various form of gan- 
gicno met with. Gangrene is a word winch 
in-pircs so great dread that the mere mention 
oi it was enough lo exeitc morbid interest and 
curiosity. Tt was not generally recognised that 
Mime of the r uses of gangrene were not infections 
at all, but were the result of baht bandages 
unpin d to stop bleeding and kept too long a 
time m position In other cases, gangieno 
supervened as the natural result oL a wound 
w Inch cut oi t the blood supplv of a limb The 
true ‘ gas gangrene ” was of a different type. 
It owed lbs origin to infection, and it was, in 
fact, a severe violent infection which fre- 
quently proved fatal m a very short period. 
Dr. Delorme, the Inspector-General of the 
French Army Medical Corps described it in his 
book on ‘‘War Surgery” as “acute, violent, 
excessive, constringent.” “ Nearly all the 
pat'ents,” he said, “ ascribe it to the, construc- 
tion of the apparatus, or of the dressings, but if 
these are taken off it is found that swelling 
may not, as yet. exist ” This gangrene was 
naturally regarded as a terrible complication 
of wounds, and every effort was made to cope 
with it. Unfortunately the early attempts of 
surgeons were not crowned with great success. 
Surgeons m these early days had not fully 
realised the immense difference between the 
methods of peace and the necessities of war 
They had not yet come to see clearly that the 
technique of the operating theatre in a <zreat 
hospital and the technique of the field w ere 
two totally different matters. 

Moreover, a gigantic problem faced them. 
Most of them had to deal not with a few, but 
with hundreds of infected wounds — wounds, 
moreover, infected with arex-ms of such virulence 
that unless measures were prompt and thorough 
a fatal result might be looked for m a large 
percentage of the cases. Prompt and thorough 
measures were often exceedingly difficult to 
cany out, because in these early days hospital 
accommodation was scanty, and medical com- 
forts and appliances were difficult to obtain. 

From the soldiers’ point of view the Retreat 
from Mons was a great military achievement ; 
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TO PREVENT THE SPREADING OF DISEASE. 
Disinfecting the clothes of German wounded. 



In Ins eyes the Retreat from Mons, the battles 
ot the Marne, Aisne, Y pres and the Yser were 
event h tiio result of which was one of the 
urea test epidemics — if we include the Eastern 
trout, probably the very greatest epidemic — 
whicli the world has seen. The fact that the 
victims were wounded men m no way altered 
this view. Men seldom die of a clean wound if 
it be not immediately fatal ; it is the poison in 
the wound, and not the wound itself, which is 
lethal. The man of science, the bacteriologist, 
saw all Europe- living under the scourge of blood 
poisoning on the grand scale ; every fresh 
wound created a fresh victim, because almost 
every wound was infected. Every wound 
served to multiply the evidence of infection, 
and to prove more and more conclusively that 
this was not only a matter for cure, but aha, 
like other infections, a matter for prevention. 

Rut at the beginning the scientist had to give 
place to the surgeon. It was a moment for 
the best possible treatment in the circumstances 
■ and the best possible treatment was afforded — 
in ' the ciremnstances. Surgeons very soon 
found out that their methods of asepsis— 
‘ J scrupulous cleanliness — were useless where 
'A' ^everything was, already tW dirty 1 as.it .rjould be* 


terrible wounds with the same 
Lord Lister had used a general 
he discovered his antiseptic tre 
This “ movement ” w r as calk 
enough, “ getting back to I 
quickly became universal. Th 
strong carbolic acid, of inercur 
to be foimd m every hos 
at the Front swabbed iodine 
they had to treat. It was 001 
one essential was to dismfec 
possible and as strongly as poss 
This was exactly Lister’s te 
work was built up on the fact 
not suppurate unless germs 1 
to it ; the germs entered fr< 
skin or from the hands or in 
surgeon. Operations were de; 
fact was not recognized. List 
ate therefore in conditions 
He used sprays of carbolic acic 
and his results were so imme 
, those of all his. surgical colli 
soon Ins procedure was adopt* 
■ ■ But it. was a natural assum 
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In g iilc.in.i al ah-adat* < leanlmi - r r *t I n *i than 
<«t Miitil'' !'i <1* 1 1 oy (lift, nil « jmI\ pro'-ml f he 
new dnrtnm u.*.- no) ' !'iii til* oi'iin- inn 

» V < {.><{* (ill III fill* Wa~> Mill'd tin aw lltje 

till t Ill'll 

r* i< j 1 1 M li It ) S H)li 1 .M ,1- \ .1 *! .in Mllj »! 1 1\ I 
ini n! oiioji fin uiri-ijitn *n*flioil it - tin mdi 
<pin m< thod had Ik on upon tin eail\ d.'\s at 
dot mid lotiot < nn i Hv iii< an <>t *i itjjiuloti' 

el* .mlm< g* no- weio banned aitnut t in i , mul 
i( was in' [tun;, r to im tin untntinu; 

till Ills W ill* ll ill In -1 4*1 V 1 .1! 1 V (I I \ S ll.wl hi) of 1 on 
eau-rd In tiililt alike to (lootor jiml fi.itnnt. 
Opera! iori" b* eami mu< ii los,*. <l.i < »n-^ and 
nm< li i non -uei * •"till m tin broadest ~ejise«»t tin 
tirm Mii^'otb lii-f lari il that thou* leohnupie 
wa*» it* i\i porloi't Tlir* tow wounds which wen* 
dirt’*' <i,l tlio tnn<* ot treat mini were still dealt 
with In mo, 'in- ot •uitisoptnw, but these w< tv 
lor tin 1 ino-t pari mild oonditinns whon mm. 
pmod with tlio wounds u limit FhuidejN and 
I’miiiv worn Mum to 'how to im a-tmiishi'd 
world 

“ Baok to Listei 1 was tliojohu'i a re\« it-al oi 
this mdtr of molution , it was, spooking m t lit* 
strictest and most Jorum! language ot N'lcnrr. 
a rebvgiado stop, though t leurl\ pHitiod h\ 


oik u n-t nu* O' ui,d m Hr on ..m i.imf-, 
s n ti<i* oouijojii tl if ,,nd even applauded if 
lint 1 in sipphiu-) <ou!d not ho ivpoit.d to 
ioniinui whon tin * in um-t anees had i fiaug* d 
mid wh*n opp,<rt umtii ,s oinrid ior iv <>M!i h 
*mil(iiii-'iu tti'Hi And, in t, \o( ■><> amn a-, 1 he 
nubbin *<itiifit loii improud and me* laid woik 
on a gloat t ,tf«* lxoanie oigam/ed at <oiitr*> 
lilt* Boulogne and Hat to, tho sou Mints begun 
to d« v< t< thonit'i‘lve,-> to tho problem of infected 
wounds- b\ hn tho <ji nto-t medi'mi piohiom 
til tlio M <11, 

Tlii aoiontj >t~ viowod tlio pvolilcm from a 
in w angle 1 hoy w>-fo i ortooi nod ( 1) to prevent 
Hilo* ) nn at till, if 1) is should he toimd possible, 
and t’2,1 to ihspoy it in oil* h a mannir that- 
otdy the mh'Ofmg gnios and not the tissues 
ot tlio patient should utloi In tin o\es ot 
tlio so re rtf isl tho pioneer methods ot faster 
lai'Uod precision . the\ I'sembhd tho shotgun, 

whnh discharges mmn pallets m the liope that 

sum* will ini mid in tin- nistanoe with the 
add'd tear that not onl\ tho invading gerne 
will ho in! hut also the bndv t Issiu s ot the 
patient, Scientists hankvied after the exact 
lies-* of the w oil sight oil rifle. Thej wanhd 
to hit tlio gomi' r.tdy and to spare tin patient 
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in oil )(■'•’ words, they wanted to evolve a remedy 
m o, remedial treatment which should Tie 
snet iPic tor the m tectum and should destiny 
t lie inter t ion with al solute certainty. 

The first, scientific rltorts wore dominated to 
some extent by w ar experience, and a number 
ot antiseptics were produced and tried 
Mam of them were found to ho little better 
than the agents already in use, though there 
were not able exceptions to this rule Mean- 
while a second, very iohust school of scientists 
had begun to preach a, new doctrine, and to 
state openly th.it their investigations had led 
to the conclusion that the ‘ hack to Lister” 
movement v as being overdone, that harm was 
tiequently wrought, by the too free use of 
antiseptics, and that a halt must be called in 
this uu 1 1 sen mi tittle application of strong chemi- 
cals to open wounds. 






Tins new school owed its origin to Sir Alm- 
roth Wright, and commanded an attentive 
hearing the moment it made its opinions 
known Jt spoke at an opportune moment, for 
many observers were beginning to distrust the 
antiseptic treatment as applied and to wish 
for a more exact and scientific method 

Sir Ahuroth Wright, at the Royal Society ot 
Medicine, stated the- case unequivocally. He 
said that he had never seen a wound rendered 
aseptic by chemicals inserted into it with the 
object of killing the bacteria infecting it Some 
of the bacteria might be lulled, but all ot them 
were not, and there w^ere grave objections to 
the process m any case 

These objections ho dealt with m great 
d< tail, revealing the tact that a vast amount 
of most careful scientific work had already 
been accomplished m his laboratory at Bou- 
logne. This work had gone to show that, other 
things being equal, the most efficient preven- 
tive a man possesses against infection, that is 
against germs, is to bo foui d m ins own blood. 
Nature, as soon as a w ound is sustained, floods 
the wound with a fluid known as lymph. This 
lymph is highly bactericidal and if loft to work 
is able to kill the invading gorms. The lymph, 
however, is a very unstable product. It it i.s 
dammed up it quickly becomes changed ; it 
“ decomposes ” , and soon the fluid that was 
possessed of the power of lulling bacteria 
becomes m fact an excellent food for thorn so 
that they grow and flourish in it. 

Recognition of this vital and fundamental 
truth made it apparent at once that all circum- 
stances which tended to dam up the flow of 
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*<> dtm'til it f jji liiU < ' If in l)ri " Hi'j- pplwd |n 
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in tli<‘ <>lH 1\ il.it', v In n tii* i utif lit !• ijjv (,i i)jt> 
unlit ii}, 4i uai tun m. uii I he tu i pn nt i h.irnmn. > 

• it fin*- "II1L-. ,l'l 1 1 1 1 1 »« > - liil!it\ Nil ttUn (ltd 
. o.t’iul.U Km nt tin 1\ tujili fluid it'-f It, lor tt tin 
I'lupli oiMimkitcd it t ot it its 1 un ol>-.| > , tu t mu to 
tic in ‘1 flow, and '.nncU'il pat a dirty dos- 
ing .k ted 

Hut one ui tin* »ileits of sit mm .i>it n.'iitn s 
W«ls to lHilki- lit!' J\ I||]>|| t Stilling tumi (ho 
wound cnugul.de So that otto ot tin* elhrls 
ot diorur miim ptlcs \wo, to dam up tin* \iiv 
H ow w htch it so important to encourage 
inti stinmhtb. Heusonim.' n litih* hirthn*, 
strong antiseptics in tin* la .1 is-,u,. did moio 
liaim than good liuanw ihev mteihrid wuh 
Nature a own antmptn method- and nneluin- 
isin, him l gave little oi nothing in exchange tor 
what they took iui.h . 

Sir Ahnroth unitnl lu» audience to consider 
the character oi a wound »uad<* bv shrapnel - 
perhaps tin* commonest cause of wounds The 
wound was not clean out, it, mh* jagged, a 
touring of the tissue? Jt w as full of " poeki t« ” 
some shallow, others \ery deep (Uteri, it was 
tout animated by piooes ot clothing and other 
foreign matter which h.td been earned into ii 
in the first mstunce. This wound Nature soon 
1 landed out with hi r lymph (for objeet was 
to wash out the impurities and to kill the 
germs, anil so to allow of rapid healing. The 
question was, in wlief, manner Nature might be 
assisted. 

It was not assisting Nature to fill that wound 
w ith a strong and irritating .solution. The solu- 
tion might penetrate a certain distance and 
would no doubt kill some bacteria ; but it did 



A POWERFUL ELECTRIC MAGNET 
At the \N estem Ophthalmic Hospital, Marylebone 
Road, London, where an electric magnet was used 
tor extracting fragments of shells and bullets from 
the eyes of wounded soldiers, the magnet attracts 
the fragments to the front of the eye and a smaller 
magnet was then used to extract them. 

All w dli Wnghf had practically impugned the 
basal idea ot the u back to l.iHtor school ’* 
Hi* laid dealt a heavy' blow at the antiseptic 
tri al merit of wounds ; he luui ivlused lo accept 
the idea that the process of evolution must be 
reversed m this s£M.uuU ease, Ho stood, 
therefore, us a pioneer in the true sense He 
demanded a new eon* option of mteeUuu, and a 
new treat mint toundeti on the’ new con- 
eept.n *n 

Hut lie did much more than the-. As will be 
seen in a moment, it followed from these 
researches that it Nature can bo assisted along 
, strictly sennit lfie lines when disease hay bscome 
established, so also can she be assisted along 


not penetrate to tlio deep pockets. It missed 
these, and meanwhile it coagulated the lymph 
and so formed obstructions over the openings 
of tins pbekets*. In the pockets the germs wore 
able to multiply at their leisure, the decom- 
posed lymph forming an excellent pabulum for 
their nourishment. Within a very short time 
the number of germs which had been destroyed 
whs; fully’ replaced. and far exceeded, arid the 
latter state of the wound tended to, bo worse 




«c icntil ic lines in her continuous effort to pre- 
vent the beginning of disease. In other words, 
it ts not possible to say that the natural germ* 
killing power of the body' van be augmented 
during an invasion ot germs without inferring 
ti ia,t it can bo * strengthened before such an. 


mv listen takes place, 

Mir Almruth’w seeorui: lino of reasoning v>m 

directed to the ehieklalton of this latter prob- 

lorn — the problem , of , prevention as ' opposed 

to the problem of cun*. And here, he found'' 

hhriHelf npdn thfb kiiW* ;gronmL‘bf fhr*\ 

science. .tM.hH* hWidy *heeiu *.iet mtom!4tedf . 
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■ k .osi ii>!< ( 1> d in 1 t> u ;i. lii'i i.iiim hum ill 
ainimi. <( ol n*i *, nod m ,iu * » > 1 1 >j *. > % 

e»d i?i 1t> km. pn iSu Mmio>h „u On 
uifikrn ut f >n v « nt ion ol mu . 1 1 « *i t in I'mmii. 
in hud at .m i .ttlnt <!.Uf -.('ii 1 in pn.bb m 
l,li' pi < m ill mu o3 1 1 . phuid fi’ii'-ti is 
enih--. M.miit'c of arinji -i m tin in In H< 
uv it w in >|i >, and iio - i,. ir ( !< ;o 1\ 

The wounded nun tall-, ,i *, a <mi In i)iH«tn>,i 
Inch hav < bet nun lodged in hi 1 - w ound bcteiisi 
‘ C.lllimi mobilize HI hi- } florid Mliluflll 

*rm poNin to kill the mvudei-. iilood. 

• t,n\ 1-. n it nee u-l ottioit to tin' no a pot-mi, 
til ,~o ha- not developed any antidote 
i it Alt* i a Onto. howovei, m i.a.iiit.iWc 
rcmu'-Umcoi, an antidote will bo produced 
id the* poi-on killed oil The unn ot the 
icntist uni'll, bo, ilnirbue, to prtpoie the 
.olid beforehand <o n«et the danger to which 
is likely to bo expo-cd. 

Tins conception of preparation jy at the 
»ot ol the vaccine therapy winch now bulk- so 
rpc m medicine It lias boon tound that it is 
it the actual presence of the gum w !w li 
WM'n disease, but the poison which the geim 
rod news during the course of its life- th< 
ii soi i which it “excretes” This poison cir- 
liatos m the blood mid sets up di.so.eo pro 
•sses, often m remote organs. Hut the blood 
armed with methods of destroying the 
oisoiis, and also the bacteria which produce 
icm Long ago the groat Ficneh scientist, 
rofeMsor Metehmkoft, showed how the white 
•11s of the blood aro m reality warrior cells 
ipublc ol attacking bacteria and destroy mg 
lem. This is one pbu-so ol the subject. The 
ody itself is able, as has been shown, to secrete 
ito the blood antitoxins, or antidotes, of great 
ibtlety, which ore exactly calculated to meet 
ad annul the poison —arc, indeed, specially 
repared for the special type of poison present, 
bus, by a double action, bacteria and their 
oiMonous products arc removed and normal 
wtlfeh regained. This process takes place during 
jute fevers, like pneumonia. 

OeeaHioiiftlly, however, the germ wliieh 
nukes the attack is so virulent, or in so great 
umbers, that Hie normal reaction. of the hotly 
not shown* and then the patient dies of the 
i feet ion. Or thp patient himself may. he in 
■weak slate of body, «s from exhaustion, or 
aid, or stmin ? or shook, and he capahio of only 
feeble .resistance .dp the inviwiers. fie -may. 



bEHMAN RED CROSS WORK. 

A splint used by the German Red Gross for 
treating wounded with a shattered hand. 


lot < x ample, be a w tidier who has fought haul 
through lone dayj and nights, taken part ut 
hnctd marches while heavily loaded, hud 
Insuhicicnfc shop, food, rest, or water, been 
subjected to terrible anxiety or weather con- 
ditions of exceptional .scvtritj,. In the-c 
i ireumst.mces how shall lus wearied and 
erdccbled body bear up against the added bhoek 
of n wound, with the loss of hlood and of uervoii'j 
eneigy, and the \\ tackmg pain, f His wound is 
soil very favourable for the growth of any 
hostile germ, mid he lacks the strength m 
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TO RECOVER THE USE OF STIFF JOINTS. - 


German soldiers working a pedal of 1 a . sewing*. 

, machine and <ttriun£ a cart wheel fisted to the wall. >' 
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SIR WILLIAM LEISHMAN. 


produce an immunity as quickly as may be 
necessary. 

How to prepare this man’s blood for the 
danger it may be exposed to ’ It has been 
found that the response of the blood is related, 
m ordinary circumstances, to the quality of 
tho poison. But the poison itsolf depends on 
the number oi germs and on their character 
and virulence. The blood, therefore, seems 
to bo guided m its output by the special 
characters of tho nucrobic enemies it has to 
contend n gainst. 

T1 now a few of tho germs which commonly 
infect wounds, the cocci as they are called, 
are taken and grown in a test-tube and then 
killed by heat, we shall possess m that test- 
tube a quantity of the poison which, had the 
germs been present in a wound, would have 
been circulating m tho victim’s blood. If 
now we take that poison and measure out 
a minute dose of it (and it is to be noted that 
the germs have been killed, only the poison, 
not the actual germ is used), and injeet that doso 


into the body of a healthy man we shall occasioi 
m his blood a reaction to the poison. Hi 
blood will at once prepare an antidote on tb 
assumption that an invasion of germs ha 
occurred. But as the poison was introduced u 
very minute dose, so it will easily be neu 
trahzed. The blood of the man will now posses 
a certain pow er agamst tin& partieula 
infection. 

It we repeat our injections, giving each tun 
a little more poison, we shall presently produc 
a high degree of immunity m the blood of th 
man. His blood will indeed be in a state o 
preparedness against invasion by this par 
ticular poison — that is, by tins partieula 
germ. If lie is wounded and his blood 1 
infected by this germ unpleasant results ar 
not likely to follow because the germ will no 
be able to hurt hun. He will be, m shorl 
vaccinated against wound infection. 

It was tins idea which Sir Almroth sug 
gested as the preventive measure against th 
war epidemic of infection. Heedless to sa; 
it was hailed with great interest. It was no 
seriously assailed, because it was founded upo 1 
scientific reasoning of a very close am 
cogent order, and, moreover, becaus 
another application of the same reason 
mg had already produced, as will be show] 
later, the great triumph of anti-typhoii 
inoculation. 

But a reply of another kind was made b 
another school of workers. Ever since th 
great German chemist and baeteriologisl 
Prof Elrrlich, had shown that chemical bodie 
could be found which had a special actio 
upon special germs and little or no action upo 
the tissues of the body containing these germs 
investigators had been busy studying th 
chemistry of antiseptics. Ehrlich had show 
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ANTI-TYPHOID VACCINATION IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 
Filling phials with vaccine. 


that, the micro-organism of the disease syphilis 
— the so-called spirochaete pallida — was killed 
immediately if a compound of arsenic and an 
amlmo body, “ Solvarsan ” or “ 000,” was 
injected into the patient’s blood. Salvarsan 
did not injure tlio patient : its action was 
“ specific ” for the spirochacte. The research 
workers who devoted themselves to the treat- 
ment of infected wounds upon chemical lines 
aimed at finding a substance which should 
prove destructive of the germs of infection and 
yet be innocuous to tlio tissues of the body. 
They aimed, in fact, at producing a sighted 
rifle to replace the blunder bus of indiscriminate 
antiseptic treatment. 

Borne succoss attended this effort. In 
the British Medical Journal of July 24 
there appeared an account of an antiseptic, 
which had been used by Professor Lorrain 
Smith, of Edinburgh, and three members of 
Ins department. This substance was hypo- 
chlorite of sodium, and the research work in 
connexion with it was assisted by the National 
Health Insurance Medical Research Committee. 
Curiously enough, antiseptics belonging to 
the same chemical group were used almost 
simultaneously in the Organic Chemistry 
Department, Leeds University, by* Dr. H. D. 
Dakin. Dr. Dakin worked in , coflaboratipn 
with 
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Alexis Carrel. Later Dr. Carrel and Dr. Dakin 
used the preparations in a field hospital at 
Compiegne, behmd the French firing lme, with, 
they stated, very satisfactory results. With the 
cooperation of the French War Office and the 
Rockefeller Institute, a large hospital and 
laboratories were established at Compiegne. 
Professor Landouzy read a paper on the 
antiseptic before the French Academy of 
Sciences on August 4, 1915, and said that 
hypochloride of lime was the most powerful 
antiseptic known to science, but that up till 
that time this substance had been of no prac- 
tical utility on account of the difficulty of 
preserving it, and because of its alkalinity, 
which was injurious to human tissues. These 
difficulties had been surmounted by various 
means, and might now be said to have 
passed away. The new preparation had 
been applied to the most frightful wounds, 
with the result that within eight days, their 
aspect had been modified in a why quite 
unknown under the old antiseptic processes. 
Cases of gangrene had been radically prevented 
at the very outset. Indeed, if the antiseptic 
was applied in time it was not too muoh to 
say that, the infection of wounds might .hence-' 

forward b» onnoiM cnni-l «Aiviui6ark1 , jl' > ‘ 1 11 ' . _ 
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Rut tho chum that it was tla id< al .inn epti** 
n hi* li t* ouJd d» ,! t* > y tin -opte' igont- m wound- 

il hunt damaging t la ti— -a),-, ini. in it ,iilo\*i<l 
bv nil hImiu'IS .util m*. suMme n»t“U -t < *«i 
I luui'il to be batmid upon Sir Ainuoth Wiighf 
and up* m ius i (>■'1 aielif 

Sir Al» « roll » had l.vd it down -hat ov<ry 
'umutl -fioilkl be k f '|if a-> vide open a-. pn~-ibk 
duiing the period when septic umffet remained 
m (in 1 wound, ami lie had al-o sugge-Msl th.u 
means should hr employed to induce a ir<*or 
How of lymph from the wound. Such imMit 
were “ wieks ” placed in the wound, an 1 ul-«* 
the application of the » duliuns h u mu tin* 
t'fleet of stimulating ) t vmph flow L'tter, at 
the Royal Society ot Medicine, October hit, 
he* elaborated the idea 'J'he upphc « ion of a 
strong solution of salt to a wound would, he 
said, cause the sweep tug away of all ob->t ruc- 
tions from tho wound The result would be a 
wound absolutely clean. This clean wound 
would, however, still bo very easily re-infected 
as it would bo open. The next step, therefor* , 
was to bring forward the army of white blood 
corpuscles — the army whose duty it is to attack 
invading gorms. In order to do tins the solu- 
tion of salt must be diluted very considerably, 
from 3 por cent, to .85 per cent., or s« erallod 
“normal saline solution.” This normal salmo 
solution acts by drawing to the surface tho 
white blood cells, so that in a little w Sale a fine 
grey film — composed of the white “ warrior 


M ■>, ?ptr ar- on Me -airfare ot I hr a mind. 
iln-> n ,i:e»th«j _.r» at eovunoe. Rut it e> a 

I i< t ih.i' flu -it ' warnur cell- do not long survive 
<\pn.itK on the surf a" • ui tlv wound. Soon 
f h<’\ bn ale up ami <ie and t in n iig un the v oiuid 
i hk« iy 1«» b« ’em iv‘ in£< ct**d 

W but tleui j, tin tte\( step ‘ J Sir lliumth 
ninji '*1' d what i*. known a- ‘ ,< < ond.iry 

suturi of Iht wound 'J hi wound a, is clean. 

I I wits protected In leu* oiy Uv>. Rangei no 
•otiQer lay within, but. threatened from without. 

1 In* time had conn to shut the do<« m the face 

ot dan in r. 

Meanwhile \.ie< million ought to have pro- 
paied the blood for resistant'* Sir Almroth 
held that every wounded umn should )x? 
inoculated a.-, soon n~> ho reached the first-aid 
post. A second nppnrtumlv would present 
it'-'elt it there wits an v sign r»i a bpreitd of 
infection along the skin near the wound In 
the ease of the wound which was <-evm up after 
being cleaned \aeemutkm seemed to be a 
method of completing the work and destroying 
th*' bacilli that might remain m the wound. 

Sir Almroth made tho billowing miggastions 
regarding the treatment of wounds to he 
applied to work in the actual field of opera- 
tions : 

(1) An injection of vaccine at tho fir- 1 -aid 
post- -) of vaccine prepared from micro- 
< irgum-ms eommonl v i nfectuig w ounds. “ There 
would,” he «iaid, “follow upon the inoculation 




ANTI-TYPHOID VACCINATION IN THE FRENCH ARMY, 

The apparatus employed induces a cistern for, sterilising instruments in bailing, water, bottle of 
■ \ \ , "tincture .of, iodine {with brush), injestion-syrinjfe, phial of vaedae, and forceps, * 
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BRITISH SAILORS IN SERBIA 
Being inoculated against typhoid. 


gression, ancl so every effort must be made to 
prevent the wound becoming “ lymph bound,” 
and so a seat of infection 

(4) At the base hospitals the full procedure 
should be earned out 

The importance ot those researenes and 
suggestions must be evident to everyone. 
They stimulated the minds of medical men m 
regard to the whole treatment of wounds, oven 
though at the end of sixteen months of war 
they were still so new as to be tentative, i t was 
fell even by opponents of Sir Almroth Wright’s 
views that the vast problem of infection had 
been placed upon a new footing, and that a new 
conception of surgical treatment bad been 
afforded. Sir Almroth’ s own words may be 
quoted ( Lancet , November 13, 1915). 

“ It lias come home to everybody that every 
wound is infected, and that the infection is the 
really serious clement m wounds. Coming on 
the top of this, practically everybody has 
become aware that the antiseptic system has — 
so far as tho treatment of the wound infection 
is concerned — completely broken down So 
finally it comes to this that the progress of 
knowledge has filched away from the ordinary 
medical officer everything, other than the 
knife, which he was rely mg upon for the treat* 
ment of bacterial infections of wounds.” Clearly 
the ideal antiseptic remains to be discovered. 

If the treatment of infected wounds was the 


rapid immunising response, which would, one big scientific problem of the war, because the 

! entitled to anticipate, m a bullet wound wounds were actually there to be treated, 

erf ore t mg only tissues, extinguish the infec- the prevention of the old-time scourges of 

on, and would in other wounds do the same fighting men was also a huge difficulty, because 

i those regions where the physiological eon- no man could doubt that unless measures 

ltions wore 1 not too unfavourable.'’ were taken m advance the old foet> would soon 


(2) At the field ambulance simple operations 
lQuld be performed for the excision of projec- 
ts and foreign bodies and securing thorough 
rainage of the wounds. Also here all wounds, 
xcepfc those promising to get well of themselves, 
hould be treated with strong solutions of salt 
“ hypertonic salt solution ”} “ wicks ” made 
f bandage soaked in salt and sodium citrate 


show themselves, and tho old story of death 
and wretchedness be repeated. But here, 
happily, science was well prepared. The 
lessons of the past had been learned ; doubts 
and suspicions scarcely existed ; there v as no 
battle against doubt or misgiving to be fought. 
It was known and accepted as a fact that by 
means of vaccination these diseases could be 


hould be put into the wounds in order to met, and could bo held at bay. 
ncourage & flow of lymph from them. The history of this remarkable movement is, 

(3) At; the Casualty Blearing Station, the like a romance. , With it the names; of Wright 
ext step in the journey froth the front,; X-rays , and, , Irishman, wiU „ ever bo associated, m its 
nd ; other equipment become available, and , ‘ success was due largely to their' painstaking - 
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by which h is able to tnitv it ^ If t,h(.ui 1ft u.i- 
known that utter the eulraw -r * ,f typhoid 
bacilli alto lh< bum, in body, tho ti,,ne uni- 
mntoly developed au antibody *>i an laden •*, use* h 
dostrujid tho uiuhIu'' Advantage v,,o (ah* a 
of this fact by Widul. who invented ,i ubtl*> 
bacteriological tod, tor t ho iIivmj I’L* < ,-i m o 
of tlus lost coiihi~b d iu taking a if a drop, oi 
tho blood oi the .suspected victim. .mil adding 
them to «. solution containing living typhoid 
germs. If the patient had hud the <ii < u ,o 
Ins blood would for some time contain 'oum 
antibody and so the g* rur- would be altered 
and be clumped into m.is-ti, If on the 
contrary the patient was not alfeetcd, his blood 
would not possess this power oi ** egt'lulma- 
tion.” Tho '‘Widal test,” proved a very 
helpful adjunct to the physician,.’ powers of 
observation, and came mto gem nil Use. 3t 
contained the germ ot the future vact aie treat - 
uiont as will presently be seen. 

Tho idea of vaccination u as of course no new 
one. Fa cr since .1 mner ma< le his great d i.-covery , 
the conception of euro “ by a hair of the tad 
of the dog that bit you” ha<l been provident. 
Koch, too, the disromor of 1 he Tubercle 


Iht.dbi'. bad uiin»iiu‘-<d t 1 mill ret*" Mmer- 
< i dm.” which wa , m *.o!,u » ,k < me, < ltd h n! 
elnnu* d for n duigiu* ,f ie and imii'imi mi" po>,< i- 
T’ht* "lep to tho piodKi tmn ot u ’.moio** 
again g fvpii'ud lever v. a-, Tiih a murf *m> 
All find '■>>» mod In !**■ n**<< «,ny i*,s to scour 
rfiioo of the pot-on o* Somii c \» rt t< (l by I he 
baeiih iuui mjei t till" iu gradually men e-mg 
do ,< s into fcho pal, unit hod\ 

Thfon i one Unite, however, and put tiro 
anotfier. file Boer War idtoided a greet 
opp irtundv to tho-M. who booed to render 
th* soldi* p iiuinmii' iigaur-l typhoid. f Joining 
as it did shortly after the Spanish Xinorieun 
War, in wbif h the death late from typhoid fever 
iwh t< ruble lb* 1 JS<« r War mac be regarded 
as the fiv.it listing ground of the new luedinne. 
The test* mi-, a severe on* 1 , be* a, use tho condi* 

I loiis wire severe un*l tin* climate diflieult. 
The results were, on rht whole, good, though 
they are rue u malic spoleii ot is satisfactory. 
In the lirsfc place, tho correct do-age \va«, not 
clearly known, and m the si eond the technique 
of the process had not hem billy worked out. 

Tho jvsull was that a ti ndency arose to be- 
little inoculation as a useless method. Stone-. 
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GERMAN TROOPS 

Being vaccinated as a precaution against cholera. 

were' told by ignorant people which suggested 
that evil effects followed the inoculation, and 
that good effects did not exist. It was pro- 
claimed by the enemies of the treatment that 


men were lulled by the injections, and that 
injected men fared no better — sometimes 
worse — in lespect of the disease than did imm- 
jceted men. The arguments, whieh are 
familiar, concerning “ preserving a pure blood 
pure,” were heard m many quarters. 

This was not an encouraging atmosphere for 
patient and earnest research work. Neverthe- 
less, workers were found to carry on the in- 
vestigation, and to reap success where only 
partial success appeared to be. Technique was 
perfected ; results were watched ; deductions 
were made, and as a result of a vast bulk of 
evidence it was proved to the satisfaction of 
exacting minds that in this anti-typhoid 
inoculation science possessed in fact a most 
potent weapon against the onset of the disease. 
This result was due in large measure to 
the splendid work of Sir Wm. Leishman in 
India. 

When the war broke out the army authorities 
decided to give immunising injections m all 
cases in which the soldier himself consented. 
The matter was discussed m pubhc, and notably 
m the columns of The Times , and pleas on behalf 
of vaccination were entered by such distin- 
guished authorities as .Sir W. Osier, Sir Almroth 
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TYPHUS IN SERBIA 

British nurses who attended to the stricken Serbians, 
wearing special costumes. Inset: Nurses on the 
way to Serbia being inoculated against typhoid 

Wright arid Sir Lauder Br union. Sir W. 

Oslor wrote : 

“ The work of tho French Army doctors and 
of British Army surgeons, particularly m 
India, has shown conclusively the remarkable 
reduction in tho incidence of typhoid when 
vaccination is thoroughly earned out. The 
experience of the American Army is of special 
value, as the disease is so much more prevalent 
in the United. States. The number of cases 
in the home army has fallen from .'5 oil per 
thousand men to 0.03 m six years, and the 
doafch rate from 0,28 in 1901) to zero in 1913.” 

Sir Wm. Osier then called attention to tho 
work of tho Vaccine Department of the Arruy 
Medical College, the Lister Institute, and other 
laboratories. 

Tho work of tho Army Medical College was 
indeed, of supremo value at this hour. As has 
already been stated, Sii Wm. Leisliman had 
placed the whole world in Im debt by his 
splendid services upon anti-typhoid vaccina- 
tion. He may bo said to have worked this 
problem out with 1 tho patience, the courage, 
and the honesty of purpose which alone can 
, w> - : ;trmmph^ ; dver great obstabWs^; Very , large 
,/< , .. numjherm of'meh'owtie their' liyW'fto hts Hhn'ty, - 

i *' e‘ ‘l 1 ' !■ J! „ ' '> ‘ \ } ''ijv 1 1,1 1 ' ’ 

. \ „ U ' . »A L •' ' 'll \ »' A t. . t 
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Sir Almroth Wright declared that "the 
absolute necessity of making pru\ ision against 
this disease by inoculation is non a commote 
place of military hygiene ” In the same letter 
(September 5, 1914) Sit Aimmth referred to tho 
use of racemes m wound treatment, stating 
that his department at St. Mary’s Hospital bad 
supplied gratuitously to our Army and Non > , 
unci also to the Frepch military hospitals, a total 
of l&d/HK) doses of “anti-sop^” vaccine, In 
addition this department had, by working long; 
hours In Vespopso toot Wap Office request, 
tiitms.bed,4is :a emitribufiois, for t&MiMff pt thd 
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DR. STRONG, 

Medical Director of the American Sanitary Red 
Gross Commission. 


Army, nearly 280,000 doses of anti-typhoid 
vaccine.” 

These letters, and the publicity given to them, 
undoubtedly influenced the public mind to a 
great extent, and as a result the vast majority 
of recruits accepted vaccination with alacrity. 
They received their small doses of the virus. 


But the case of the scientist was not deter- 
mined nor his \ igilanoe bounded by tins one 
great method of prevention. Experience had 
taught that disease does not arise spontaneously, 
bub is m fact propagated from man to man. 
Therefore, in order to produce typhoid fever m 
one man, typhoid bacilli must be present m 
another man, and must be conveyed from 
infected to uninfected. This is so self-evident 
that it seems too simple to require emphasis. 
Experience, however, has often proved that it 
is just the neglect of these simple truths which 
lead to disaster. 

It was known of typhoid fever that 
men might suffer from it and retain a 
very considerable amount of health and 
strength, or they might pass through an 
attack and recover from it and yet remain 
infected with the bacilli for long periods. 
These latter patients were known as “ typhoid 
carriers,” and in civil life very many epidemics 
had been traced to the presence m a com- 
munity of even one of these carriers. Thus, a 
whole water supply might be poisoned through 
the instrumentality of a typhoid carrier. 

It was obvious that m addition to preparing 
the soldiers against disease efforts must be 
made to secure them from unnecessary in- 
fection, and therefore plans were laid to carry 
out a careful scheme of prevention on what 
may be described as sanitation lines. 

Typhoid bacilli are “ water borne,” but they 
can be carried also m food and by other means. 
It was clearly essential that those men handling 
the food of the troops should be guaranteed free 
from infection. A “ typhoid carrier ” m the 
commissariat, w ould have partaken of the 
nature of a calamity. 

So all the men in the food services were 
examined with a view to determining their 
suitability for the work to which they were 
about to be sent. Suspicious cases were, of 
course, rejected at once. Other cases were 
dealt with as occasion arose, and thanks to 
unremitting care it was secured that no carrier 
was in a position to bring disease to his fellows. 


mid the number who suffered any serious in- 
convenience in consequence was found to be 
exceedingly small, so carefully had the pro- 
. cedure and feeelmiquo been studied and worked 
out, Qiir array went', feat Franc©! and to, The 
. Bast m a , ymiematod fordo,, with its Wood 
the'' typhoid 1 d&ngejri to, which 


In addition to these precautions the question 
of water supply had to be considered. < It was, 
of course, obvious that in a country whiefi had 
been fought over, and" which hkd been the scene ! 
> ■ of fierce, conflict, the water' supply; wasexceed- ; 
ingly likely th % ( oont^minMed]" , ^tPhebe ;l was, ■ _ 


subjected.. 1 ,j 

^ 't WA?'' 
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might Hof hli\f lukt u j>|,ie. i)i* >,imht »)ni |,iS. • 
pliii t* 1 1. was t iif-r ct<)i i‘ u«vt -. an to -upeivi >* 
With the utmost ear.' ( h* dniikmif and va him.' 
w.itn supplied r<» i I k (hkiih Thi- pn.I.Ien 
was no ea-\ due, hn while st i Til eui i< ia bv 
boiling is, ni course quite sutlitiint and 

« 4 I U II ‘I it OR ill -1 1 hi l| - m ]t , H |)i l| ()}()> i inm - fu 

<li-.il w (I h million- oi men if, i- » umbi r- >me 
Phi ivturi 1 vaiiuih otlui i‘\jn ilionf- won* tiled, 
including tli(' addition of ceitum (homier i.mf 
substances 1o 1 h«' w at < t \t tlio ind < <t -i\f<*>n 
months nt war tin* problem had horn met and 
h»K<hI, but scii'Ul iho workers win* even (Inn 
busily engaged m suggesting mid timing new 
and improved methods so that tin- ma\tinum 
of eftii tonoy and safety might ho seemed with 
the minimum ot labour and trouble Labour 
anil trouble, and more especially a troublesome 
technique, are the groat enemies of all-round 
success, booausij the more thej are multiplied 
the greater becomes the possibility of eiror or 
carelessness on the part of some subordinate 
worker ; and this is emphatically a chain 
which must have no weak links. 

Safety was therefore secured in three definite 
directions and by three separate proceedings 


t kj 

'h Thi inert uni |.rot*(t.d o\ < a> < <n d ion , 
! Jt oniiieis' .uulutli'i I * i m i < 1 1 oafs « ol tie 
niteiii lo'if’ • limmaP d (J) 1 h»’ m m nt 

>»l M|»| _MI !• 11 ». «.lfif , I til I food \>M bt might 
uiiifi t lh’ at urn t po sibh i upisw i .nm 

1 h< -< till' i' hit t • (i - undonbti dl\ nt 1 u< 'ed 
im' ni il>t er> iti't tiHiinplis idui It (hi or iiny 
“tl.ii ii ’ii hn- di moiist rabsl '('hanks In them, 
■md to tie men who -o boldL conceived them, 
and so Mtmroiiilv mid tu< -.olle h!y i timid them 
out, t\ phoid imu ( -iinplv did not eorml in the 
British ,\un\ m Kf.itiee a, nil Flnnde:,- When 
Hi'' i/.e (it th.d \imv is taU« n into consul* ru- 
limi. indei d, the number of utiCs eiieouulei'eil 
um- almost, ludicrously small When. <n it 
-eonit'd, all the tirouiu-hmee*. favouring jUto 
onset id a grt at epuli nuc were present together, 
no epidemic oeeiimd. Pessimists prophi'sied 
a gam and again that tumble trouble was almost 
ante to breed upon those dead strewn fields, 
but, their torebodmgs wire falsitied ; the 
autumn wore on into the winter, and tin* winter 
again gave place to. summer, and stdl tlie antiei- 
puteil outhre.ik of typhoid lover did not conic. 
Typhoid lover had been beaten —defeated 
betore the battle as d w< re. Our Amu went 
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“TAKING THE WATERS.” 

A wounded soldier taking an electric bath. 


hcatlih'ss, and hundreds nay thousands, of 
.supremely useful lives were saved to the service 
of the country. 

This great triumph passed almost unnoticed, 
a*- the triumph over tetanus had done, for m 
tune of war it is mistakes which loom up large 
upon the public horizon. Yet it will stand for 
all time as a vindication of tho scientific mind 
and of tho scientific method. 

But science had not finished her work with 
this oru my after a year of war There remained 
cerium difficulties, particularly in the detection 
of “ earners,” which required further patient 
fpsonreh. One of these difficulties was the 
direct outcome of vaccination. A vaccinated 
man, if by any chance he did develop the 
disease— and these instances were exceedingly 
few —could nob, of course, be expected to 
give for diagnostic purposes so clear a 
reaction to the Widal blood tost — seeing 
that his blood had been rendered immune in 
advance. By far the best way to make sure of 
, infection by tho typhoid germs in his ease was by 
finding the gem? and conclusively demon* 
strafing its identity. But unhappily in these 
cases many other types of. germs were usually 
present arid jit was; difficult to separate put 'and 
' 1 J $* e '‘ tyiJh'djd'' gprm«~;often _ exceedingly 

"v > , *, ; -V;V ’ * ^ V *; v , 


' difficult. 


The matter received careful attention, and 
at length a chemical was discovered which had 
the effect of destroying practically all the 
types of germs from the intestinal con- 
tents except the typhoid and allied germs. 
Tins chemical, named “Brilliant Green,” 
belonged to the aniline dye series which has 
been so prolific m potent drugs during the past 
decade. As applied by Dr. Browning, 
Director of the Bland - Sutton Institute of 
Pathology at the Middlesex Hospital, the 
results were highly successful. When it 
w as added to any solution containing the 
typhoid germs, these were permitted to flourish, 
so that discovery of them became relatively a 
much easier matter. Other methods directed 
towards the same end were evolved, and some 
of them have also proved useful. 

The only outbreak of typhoid fever on the 
western front occurred in connexion with the 
Belgian Army after the battle of the Yser, and 
at a time when the whole of the medical 
equipment had been lost during the retreat 
from Antwerp. The outbreak was quietly 
stamped out by a vigorous application of tho 
■ scientific mot’hadA-i.f,, ,by vaccination and ■ 
> ; segregation of infected soldiers. .'Tt/ served . 

> \ehow ; l ;bbw quiqMy^ ai;iy rela^atlop; of a vigilance l]' 

l r(m this 4ake- %ngi.£ance <’w;aaYihderid’ Impp$siblo i 

t* ■/ -f n ' . r ,p V>, t.'- s l, v, ' V';. f 'iri 1 ' <’** 

r \ :< b , '* r , . ■ s?± tr- '■?* ’* 1 v ■ - - 
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temporarily by the im^'iuhs <4 tie miidnrv 
situation) \r,H toJlow ed In an ou(hr< ih oi flu 
diMinsi* ; mid '.ctoiiiHj, [mw ilia 

disease could ho mastued when I ho .wapt-i.- 
ot Ihelaborutoiy weio bronchi toboar ogam 1 it 
It i~ not possible to Kn o this p.u> ol .h< 
fcub)o< t without a mb ienu> to tin ailed eon- 
clition “ paratyphoid ' Tin-, disca-i \\,.s out 
with m ({.ilhpoli, .Hid occasioned tin it a gnat 
deni ot truublo and anxiety It is not true 
typhoid, nor is it dm* to the true typhoid 
bacillus, and banco the fact ol its prc-c m*( was 
no kind of proof that vaccination had faded 
On the conti ary, it meiely served to show how 
precise and exact the typhoid \ animation was 
for while the patient was securely prole eh d 
against the one type of germ lie was not pro- 
tected against tlio other tyj >e Inoculation 
with several strains of gemis allied to tin 
typhoid germ is, happily , witlun the powers of 
scientific technique, and tlveretore the problem 
ot paratyphoid is essentially similar to the 
problem of typhoid ('Commenting upon this, 
the British Medical Journal of November I M, 
1915, stated that paratyphoid inoculation had 
been carried out upon a largo scale in Serbia. 
The process “ consists m preventive inoculation 


can fi.ifi'i ■>( IV i,i' \ pin ad \ and I’* l»"thi 
'huh bii,',- i» t n kill'd b\ * .Hmli .< >d In 
' »» u > >! tin p 1 * i <>i>dn inn i • u uu" »i, i he* 

.Mjblli Ill'll llhtl I' Ml .if no ! | IM- 

i\ph"id I t- hi ■ ti e-<iiibu>«d with ii!‘“ ulati'-p 
‘i ut I hi phoid n ,*i, ,u.d emit ta a, well 
I !»■!> -oi i ‘a (i d.'iu t h< .< ion ftnphw-, wli.u be 
i-i 11 <* i < *f,i i <n > mi t,i jij'i iejabh a rpiaih upln 
\ ii<‘f ui i< » to pr« it t r t u^am-it t h< ■,< huir infect ion-, 
ill- p ipfi -huU , ih.n i* ha- boi n .nlmuii O i> d to 
ovi*‘ I7P.UOI* pm, aui I among (he imlibin, and 
mil population ot Serbia without the o< < tir- 
i ••!»'» of ,in) uni o>, mid re-ulf N.ilurullv' we 
have no mean- a,. yet oi judging 1 he -aiece-s 
a l tamed by the u-e of this quudruph vuieme 
(if* to the pre-eid time J t ut it it is at ail eoin- 
paiable t O the mkci»- ulndi lias attend'd the 
• inphn m**i st of aiiti-i vphoirj inoculation in our 
dv it ai totes, I ’rotes'-' ir Castellani and hi, 
medical colleagues will have eif.vtivily con- 
tent'd u most \ nluahte beic-ht upon the m- 
habitanlsot that much-vexed country , mid ptu- 
-fiectively a coinpumble In rieht upon the arum 
ot the Allies winch are going to it- a m-tnili e ” 

The great siieee-s of the work upon typhoid 
uidiimllv led to a careful eoiwder.u ion of the 
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AN X-RAY AMBULANCE IN FRANCE, 
Showing the special apparatus. 


danger of cholera, and early m 1915 an effort 
was made to bring a strain of the cholera 
germ to this country from Russia so that 
inoculations might be prepared. The Medical 
Research Committee of the National Insurance 
Act enabled Dr. Freeman, of St. Mary’s Hospi- 
tal. to go to Galicia to securo a strain of the 
bacilli, and this ho did. In Paris, too, at the 
Pasteur Institute, due preparations were made 
against the danger of an epidemic, and very 
large numbers of anti -cholera vaccines were 
held in readiness. These “ weapons in test 
tubes ” were despatched to the danger areas, 
and wore used there with excellent effect, so 
that outbreaks which in other days might have 
proved disastrous wore countered and quelled. 

The cholera vaccine is prepared upon the 
- lines already described. , It depends for its 
( '* Utility of course, upon tho presence of a Specific 
’> ‘ gcrab just as, the ’typhoid vaccine does, fts 
great worth was two vahr- In 


Cholera is, of course, the scourge par excel- 
lence of armies m the field ; should it gain the 
upper hand, terrible suffering and loss are 
certain. That science should have been able 
to hold this terror also at bay is, indeed, a 
matter for deep thankfulness, and proves once 
more how far-reaching, how momentous and 
how triumphant has been her share in this 
world struggle. Disease, the enemy of armies, 
has played but a minor part ; its ancient 
decisive character has been filched away from 
if. Between the soldier and the epidemic 
that would devour him there has stood a figure 
new in the history of wars, a fighter whose 
weapons are his eyes and his ears and his 
faculty of close reasoning and stem self- 
discipline. The man olseiencehas often bdeii ini- 



, worth . was proved conclusively in the , 

. A ^ rial JL\ni 1. 1. ‘!. l _ ' 1 . j 1. t 



. may be ho. But this atieast shall also ho said, 
r, ip, "the early .dayg ’of the J CIreafe>Widr ’heVsayed' 
v ' ■ mojehlives " laboratory methods Jthunv 
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troublesome m oeitam thtulie- <>j action, 
cannot well be dealt with at tins time In 
spito of t be tact I bat dvserUi iv is an old «h-o,t e, 
as bl k* age of disease is leekoned. stiem* bad 
not yet— at. tbr. rnd ot ioiut. eu mouth- of uat 
— uorupassod its pro vi n lion a- jfc had eom 
passed that of typhoid tevei The ‘ tamer 
problem had indeed been attar Ued. and a serum 
had been produced a hit'll a as oi ere it value 
when bacilli were the cause of disease This 
serum was used with excellent client m many 
cases, us also was the drug emetine," which 
has a special power over another of the cat urn 
tive organisms, the Eiitumcrba hi'itolytua (tor 
there are two distiru t types of this disease, 
each having a separate causative organism) 

TJie temblo outbreak of typhus fever in 
Serbia during the early months ot 19 1 a naturally 
directed scientific attention to tins, in England, 
well -nigh extinct disease. Typhus fever, 
winch used to be known as “ gaol fever,” from 


<»7 

’I t<i. viil.'re . in on mi-, an- at m,.* p*ii',d a 
<oin>s if,* ,id> o .i mum m im <utntrv *> 
ii- '-mall j i, \\ bai v u < 'nation .ueont" 

ph-h* •! if i i in i ,i s f i ,i tie luff* i ahh* (mu ( leim- 
li!n i -and ii\g" lie .n enmphdii d m lie* « ,u eel 
tin !<>ita>*r l\phu- Inn. « —a ntiall^ a dut 
iki.H , il,',ij.j)i.,!i-il with t)i' dtri in lilmli Hi 
br< d <ind than i~iu'd, and ft s exit win hailed, 
mill right tv hath <1, as a triumph wen In the 
public health ofrii i.d. 

But the (onditions oi armies are not those 
of great cities m times of peace. Serbia had 
Inin im adrd; twice over she had repelled the 
invader. Her national lib. was disturbed, her 
s\s|«ius of government, and * ontrol were 
imhingtd. The normai piuteetiun against 
dm iisi --never, it is to he found, verv adequate 
m Eastern countries- -was broken down. 
Tjplnis reappeared, and reappeared m a form 
ot great virulence, mi that the whole numiry 
was plitng« rl into ealauutj., and terrible scenes 
of .suflermg and dent ft wore witnessed. 

When the great need became known m flu,' 
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country heroic hands of doctors and nurses at 
once offered their services, and with th&so 
there w ent to the .stricken land a large number 
of bnetei lologists and men of science m the 
strict sense. 

In the eyes of the man of science typhus 
fever is a disease belonging to the cla^ know n 
us insect -borne,’* ju>t as typhoid fever 
belongs to the class “water-borne. ’ Another 
great member of the insect-borne class is, of 
course, malarial fever, and still another member 
is plague Malarial fever is carried by a 
mosquito, plague by the rat flea; typhus 
fever is com eyed in the body of the louse. 

Tlus knowledge, gamed by much patient 
labour, was, of course, the bed-rock upon 
which all measures of amelioration were built 
up The question m Serbia was, first and fore- 


most, how to get rid of the hoc Lice arc not, 
of comae, themselves infected with typhus 
fevor m the first instance, and a man may 
harbour many of these loathsome pests and 
never contract the disease. Bub if the lice 
settle upon the body of a patient who has typhus 
fever and pass from him to the body of another 
man the fever will be transmitted. It is easy 
to understand how m the conditions prevailing 
m Serbia at this period practically no soldier 
was free from the chance of infection, and 
so the infection spread with fell rapidity 
throughout the country. The problom was 
therefore a problem of prevention — a problem 
of cleansing. It was discovered that the lice 
tended to gather upon the inner garments, 
and that if these were removed and burned 
the insects were killed with great ease Vast 
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CANNED POISON-GAS OPENED BY RIFLE SHOTS. 

Tins containing poison-gas deposited by Germans at night outside the French wire entanglements* 
By daytime the cans were hit by enemy rifle fire, so ns to release the asphyxiating fumes. 


measures designed to Segregate the contacts, to 
destroy their clothing and to sweep away the 
infected lice were instituted. Other measures 
to prevent lice from reaching the, body, and 
to keep them away, were , demised . and all 
manner of applications tending, io ^eeura this 
' end were in 1 use- * Eay/ # fJaloftMWiVS found to 

I r -4- T. J , ' 1.0 -it 


number Of other HubshuiecH having a pro- 
nounced perfume. Little by little those 
measures won the fierce battle, and the country 
was rescued from its evil plight- -or. at least, 

that plight was anudiomfetL, Ami these; 

\ measures were parried mx with energy tod'-' 
- deWirdnatiqtb so that 'treatment may ’be said ' 

frl tartA-Vi* rtinttnrl i*!*-**#*! 1 in lynnel 1 
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\\ hni Imilnx n( ended. with thi -iib-nli no 
ot the opulence m it- , ante form thi- u.t. m 
teal it v a \ let nry f< n pieuiition i*r< \« titm i 
held the fit Id u inch it. h.nl won 

Typhus \mis not. confined fu N«>rbi,i dicing 
hln-. pound. though it vui- only ni tli.it inmittt 
that, its lull horror \uw K«.di/od Wheim m 
hoc arc to l>e iound nnd lutecium i- aide p> 
penetrate, there man the- dr-en-e he e\pe<1ed 
to show it. self 

Jon tins reason strut measures weie euloietd 
in i onnoviim with the nrmu- upeiating in 
Frame and Flanders — which anna- sullered, 
as all armies do, irorn the attacks ot \ernun - 
what have been described as “the minor 
liorrors of war ” On the British front «>lnhonite 
and careful precautions were enforced m order to 
keep the pest down as far as possible. These 
consisted of fioquent bathitigs ns otlen as 
opportmntv allowed also of frequent fumi- 
gation of clothing, and especially of under- 
clothing. Elaborate arrangements were m 
force for securing that infected or suspected 
cases were removed at once to a place of 
segregation, and all “ contacts ” kept under 
observation. Clothing, too, of a dangerous 
character was at once destroyed, and every 
eliort exerted to see to it that the troops were 
.shielded as tar as might be from every possible 
.source of danger. The ideal — no vermin in the 
trenches — cannot be attained so long ns 
thousands of men of all kinds are congregated 
together, but there can be no reasonable doubt 
that those measures had the etleel of pre- 
venting outbreaks of disease winch, had no 
such measures been taken, would have occurred. 
Here again the Army owed a deep debt oi 
gratitude to its scientific advisers. 

While these great works were m progress 
another piece of scientific W'ar work of a totally 
different character was being carried out in 
Egypt, under the auspices of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, and with the help of the Medical 
Research Committee of the National Insurance 
Scheme. This research was undertaken with 
, a view to determining the nature and mode of 
propagating what was in fact one of the most 
ancient and, most troublesome of the plagues 
of Egypt. 

, This plague, known as “ Rilharaiotus,” from ■ 
' the name of the discoverer, bf the worm which is 

K | * ^ i - \ <• ' 1 4 4 1 , *v k * 1 
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INTERIOR OF RUSSIAN SANITARY 
TRAIN. 

for 10111. He said, "If is high time that 
serums step- should be taken to prevent the 
continuity of infection which lun been going 
on so long in thin country." 

The research was entrusted to Lieutenant - 
( ‘olonel Letper, Helminthologist, to the London 
School of Tropical Medicine. Untune! Leipei, 
m his report which was siibmitud ty Hie I toy id 
Society of Medieme, and atterwards published 
in The Journal of (In Royal iruty Mrt/aaf f’mp , s 
(.July August, I91f»), described the evil effect - 
of this disease. “ During the Boer War,” ho 
said, " 925 men were infected with billmrseiosi ■. 
m South Africa. Jn 1911, 359 of fla.se wqie 
still on the list, exclusive of thm-e meanv hde 
permnnently pensioned. Tim east to Dio State 
far ‘ conditional ’ pensions for these 359 men 
was about i(i.400 per annum Tito * perma- 
nent- pensions ’ already allotted amounted to 
an additional .sum annually ot £4.400,” 

Tho bdhar/iosirf ot thu Nile delta is ninth 
more widespread than that of South Africa ami 
more severe. It was therefore needful, since 
troops were being concentrated in Egypt, that 
preventive nicasnres should ho taken against 
the disease, Rut unhappily, though the parti- 
sitio nature of the diseaeo was known, nothing 
dofin'dc concerning the life-lust nry of the ww , 
parasite had been discovered, In other lirafedik,' 

. , it ,w?tw known that a certam email woiih, caused; i 
' 'thedpiithtidn hyi^tfudyxgHie body of thff victim.' 
Rufcehmv that ykitm, lived, putaidd at HieJaidyo 

1 " 1 1? *« , " * } , 1 M vV-\' ** y* k a ,, ? ,j 
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before entry was a mystery. And unless 
this mystery could be -solved it was mam- 
test ly impossible to kfll the worm and so 
prevent the disease .Many ideas had been 


formed on the subject, but 
been proved. 

The great antiquity of the 
by the fact that evidence of 1 
been found m early Egypt lanr 
bodies of mummies now m th 
The disease was prevalent- ai 
troops during the Napoleonic l 

The worm belongs to the 
“ trematode ” It had alrea 
that some of the worms of tl 
their life-cycle in the bodies 
the snail This, therefore, v 
basis for investigation, and, 
earlier researches made b_ 
Leiper in China had led hm 
hypothesis as a reasonable on< 
also been present to the minds 
The investigation v as therefor 
several heads, of which th 
examples. 

To collect and specifically < 
fresh-water molluscs m the 
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“FLAMMENWERFER” (FLAME-PROJECTGR) IN ACTION, 
German method of spraying liquid fire in the British trenches in Northern France* 


area — i.e., within half a day's journey from the 
laboratory in. Cairo. 

To dissect large numbers of all species found 
for trematode larvae. 

To ascertain which, if any, species of mollusc 
showed chemiotactic attraction, for billiavzia. 

To ascertain experimentally whether infec- 
tion took place through the skin, _ or by the 
, ■ mouth. or. in both ways. 

, . { 'This, was necessarily a very greht work. But ‘ , 
sd ^carefxiliy , was fch^ 'inv^Heation organized 

I s ' y> ■: 1 ~ 


largo collection of the* 1 fresh- wain* shelf -fish 
had been made. The shell -fish wort* recovered 
from the field drains — ■“ agricultural drains ~ 

both near villages and away from them, ft 
soon became clear that large numbers of snails 
“ found at spots daily frequented, such m the 
praying ground, at the embankment crossing, 
in front of the' cafes, and at the bopd of the 
Canal daily used for washing ” wore infected , 
with bilhama, The same' species of snail wa# 

, corohmn ; »t other part® of the Canal, but a a # 1 
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Th« next stop w f I 'i to discover v hothoi 
.mtmols could bo infected experimentally 
It. wo,'- noted that ju Iho regions affected by 
the disease rats and mice were very scarce 
A piotcssiouat rat -cut cher who uas employed 
tilled entirely to secure any of these animals 
V possible lntexenoo from tins was that rats and 
mice are susceptible t>o tin* disease, and so do not 
hie near inlet toil areas. On .lime 1.1, 191o, a 
positive result was obtained when a lat was 
experimentally mine ted. In addition to tame 
white ruts and carious types ot mice, ‘ the 
Egyptian desert rat, obtained Jrnm Ihe neigh- 
bourhood ot the Pyramids, was found to be 
susceptible to experimental infection, while 
guinea -{jigs were peculiarly so Mnngaby 
moil keys were also capable of being infected ” 

It was thus shown that a snail inhabiting 
tin* Canal and ditches was the intermediate 
host of this worm. But it. remained to be dis- 
< overed m what manner the ivouu passed from 
Ihe snail to inuu, or again from man to the 
snail This was determined by experiment — 
permitting animals to drink infected water, and 
also to wade in infected water. Those winch 
drank tlie infected water w r ere infected much 
more severely then those which merely waded, 


lmt both classes were infected Tn the experi- 
mentally infected water were large numbers ot 
the so-called bilharzia “ cere aria ” — tree swim- 
ming torms with tails and suckers It was con- 
cluded that the chances of infection are much 
greater in bathing than m drinking, “ because 
t aider the former circumstances a much larger 
quantity of water comes into contact with the 
body ' 5 

The question of naturally infected w*ater next 
demanded attention One of the difficulties was 
t hat it. was know n that the general water supply 
ot Cano, the same for natives as Europeans, 
was of a very high quality supplied from filters. 
How, it was argued, could tins water afteeb 
anyone with a disease like bilharziosis ? The 
matter engaged the attention of the research 
workers, who found that “ in addition to the 
senes ot pipes supplying Cairo ivitli filtered 
water, it appears that there is a second system, 
carrying to the numerous gardens of Cairo 
unfiltered water drawn direct from the Nile in 
the neighbourhood of the Ixasr Nil bridge, $ 
s] >ot where in recent years numbers of European 
troops have, while bathing, become infected 
shortly after their arrival in Egypt It is well 
known that the children even of better-class 



Egyptians arc allowed to run about m the 
privacy of their own courtyards m a state ot 
semi -nudity diuing the summer months, and 
are thus continually exposed to the risk ot 
infection from the hose used in the garden or 
stable. The lower classes probably derive 
their infection from the same source, although 
under different circumstances. To them water 


is a doar commodity m Cairo. There is no 
free supply. In the poorer quarters one fre- 
quently sees wator being hawked about m 
large skins, and there is the standing induce- 
ment to the middleman to increase his margin 
of profit by arranging to draw his stock, possibly 
surreptitiously, through a friendly gardener 
from the unfiltered supply, for winch the water 
companies make a lower charge.” 

It was shown also that the eggs of the worm 
pass from its human host into water : there 


they enter the body of the snail --and only of , 
the particular snail concerned— '-and ’ undergo 
a process of ©volution/ and six weeks lat&r the,, 


mollusc has become a disseminating agent of , 
, the disease,, ' Itretainsits power of (dissemination . 
„ dUring considerable", 'periods.;'' The following. 
cqaclustopA hftyd * therefore ,heeh formulate^ ,V ' 

•> 1 V.’Tronsn Ayd , rv£ v Tiyd.'fjftVf 4 a -tn trrir FiA [' 



(2) All permanent collections oi uator, such 
as the Nile canals, marshes, and buckets are 
potentially dangerous, depending upon the 
presence of the essential intermediary host — 
the snail. 

(3) The removal of infected persons from a 
given area would have no effect, at least for 
some months, m reducing the liability to 
infection as the intermediate hosts discharge 
infective agents for a prolonged period. 

(4) Infected troops cannot reinfect them- 
selves or spread the disease directly to others. 
They 1 could only convey the disease to those < 
parts of the world where a local mollusc could 
efficiently act as carrier,, 

(5) Infection iisually takes place both. by the . „ 
mouth and through the shin'. Recently conform-,. j 


Cairo, in addition to iiltcred vater, and 
delivered ,hy a separate system' of ‘pipes, 

(7) Eradication can bo effected without the 
cooperation of infected individuals by destroy • 
ing the inoUtiscuin mlerinidiArit^. ' , ‘ •, 


watf?r 4 '- twitch ,’xs ' still., .supplied* ‘'even ,fn^,v desiga^vW • sugj|e$fc 
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situated in that hei niio.iiinn work is ui i|,i 
hands ol thr> Covommenl been umi durum 
the dry sen-on the small pools and oaual- ai< 
empt iecl, and the molluscs which h\o m tin m die 
But mimj small pools are 1( tl , and it i- m thf-e 
that, rhe disease is kept, alive, Lieut t ohmet 
Loipcr suggested that action on the pad m tin 
irrigation authorities was necossan to have 
these ]iools tilled up or heatid (heimenllj 
The i noil uses would then bo lolled off. and the 
worm, robbed of its necessary intermediate 
host, would gradually become extinct. The 
difficulty m Cairo was the untutored vvatei 
supply, which, it seemed, was essential to the 
gardens H appdy it had been found that the 
tree swimming form ot the bilharzm does not 
live for a longer period than 30 hours [f it, 
were possible to store Cairo s daily requirement 
of unfiltered water for two days or a day and a 
half, there was no doubt that it, would heconie 
practically free from danger so far as bilhar- 
/aosis was concerned. One-third of the 30,000 
children bom annually m Cairo became infected 
w ith the bilharzia. 

The immense importance of this work must 


t t 

l,r '<*•' i'"i ! < 1 , ■ t; , \t ih' He. o; l*,< 

b f ,1 1 [I’t i , \|< , 1 l< l| |f I i ' ] 1 I' *,l 

< •iliiiK [ L "pf s ii i i on ■ i* ! hi t ' *T y oi 1 i »» oi i 
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ol be * i 't i.'md hen jo u?jd\ 'in iMii ■! gf'1,51 
* ( *d« Th< n , ul.i In !<(!(>' d<>ohj that, I ht 

i » -nit. t«! tin- < vm i .in ml ( j >, i , t i f,i- uoidd 
he both l,n h ,u lone Mid ill t h» high, -1 d< ClOe 
v aluahle 

Tho-»< , (hen. wu 1 Hie must nolnht -4 lentdie 
achievements ot the fir t viar <>f war but 
s» lentKts wen* ft Untk m V * 1 \ ni,l,lis ot hei 
fields. ,uid filial alliances m Umiwlidiff aero 
recorded The ih of X-utv-, tot 1 sample, 
been me lnuch 10011 uoeurulo uni well uiid< i 
-tood than Imd been tin < ,w before the war. 
Mam winkers dealt with this subject,, a, ml 
•specially with the dilh* ult m.ifhr ot the 
localization ot bullet- and piei ot shmpml, 
and various methods were embed and 
unprowinents on older m«thu<L suggfded. 
Amongst, melhoils which enmintmkd them* 
selves to a huge number ol uoilo r-< \wis the 
stereoscopic method -by who li .1 bullet Can 
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lx> -.eeii in perspective, like* a \ lew m a stereo- 
scopic picture. This, method naturally aft or tied 
a, useful idea of the exact whereabouts oi a 
foreign, body and oi ils n-lations to tho snr- 
louuding structures The installation oi X-ray 
apparatus became a matter ot necessity in 
every well-organized military hospital A great 
deal of woik, too, was pertovmed in connexion 
with the investigation ot disease conditions 
arising from causes peculiar to the conditions 
, >t front h w art ai e. This w ( >rk included a careful 
inquiry into the nature of frostbite, so-called 
Ueuc li-htot, and some valuable suggestions 
tor its amelioration 'the “ trust -bite ” was 
tumid to bo dependent not only upon cold, not 
-even childly upon cold, but upon the association 
ot cold with wet, and hence various means, 
including the* use of oiled-silk toot and leg wear, 
l»v which wet, could be excluded, were sug- 
gested. Tin * results ot those researches were 
submitted to the military aui honfies. 

The problem of supplying artificial limbs also 
engaged attention, and several renuukablo new 
pieces ot oppuirittis were shown at the Queen 
Mary’s Hospital, lloi liumpton These artificial 
limb" were ot no ingenious a eharaetei t hat their 
u enrols .seemed olten to bo “as good as whole 
men Kurt hot work upon this sublet was 
pi orei ding 

It would be iinpovsiNe to close n chapter 
ot tins kind witliout a buel reference to the 
work ot tho Medical Lfosemoh (’omimtteo of t,Jie 
‘National Insurance Schunt, presided over by 
Lord Moulton 'fins commit, too, earl\ m the 
war, offered its help to the War Office, and soon 
made its potentiality tor good teif in connexion 


tion thus placed tho whole profession of 
medic mo under a debt of gratitude 

Surveying, as a whole, this -vast field of scien- 
tific labour, one .secs that a great war was 
waged against, the minute, unseen forces of 
disease during all tho days and nights in 
which the war ot nations continued. Science 
fights without noise or dust of battle, she 
lias no heralds, no trumpeter.-, Hoi vic- 
tories do not, bulk large m the eyes of men. 
But hei victories are, nevertheless, splendid 
with the splendour ot patience and care and 
selflessness which from defeat have won triumph, 
and from death life. There are tens of thou- 
sands to-day among our bravest and best 
who owe their lives in lull measure to this 
silent warfare — with its precision and its hard 
logic. And the sum of the suffering which has 
been saved to humanity w ho shall reckon ? 
The enemies of science have often pointed to her 
as a figure of cruelty rejoicing m the infliction 
ot pain and deaf to the appeals of sympathy. 
Let them now regard the work which she has 
accomplished, and let them ask themselves 
winch, after all is tho nobler pity, the pity 
which is. vocal or the pity which, m silonee, 
achieves 

This recital ot the work winch science has 
accomplished has so far gone to show only the 
good which was wrought. There is, unhappily, 
another side to the jiieture, for our enemies 
devoted much of then brilliant scientific 
genius to the production of means of death 
rather than means of life The most notorious 
ot these efforts was, of course, the use of 
poison gus in Flanders arid on the Russian 


with the majonty oi the great scientific effort-, 
being earned out. The committee granted 
assistance to Sir Almroth Wright and mam 
other workers m the field of wound infections. ; 
it, played a part in the work of bringing the 
strain of cholera bacilli to England from 
Uttheiu; it afforded to Lieut -Colonel Leiper 
all necessary field and other expenses inci- 
dental to his research. These, however, were 
but a few of its activities, for it also aided and 
encouraged researches in many other fields. 


Front * 

The use ot this gas must be attributed directly 
to the laboratory, because the gas employed, 
chlorine, is essentially a laboratory product. 
Chlorine is an element, one of the so-called 
halogen group. It is found freely in combina- 
tion in nature as sodium chloride, or common 
salt. It remained for the chemists to split up 
this substance and other chlorine-containing 
matters, and so to produce the element m its 
pure stale. > 


, , The Study of gunshot and' shell wounds and 

1 ; various mjiuies occasioned by bullets, of nervous 

" ;'' v dis(^derf5 r heart conditions, and the . like was 
i‘ 7 , * /^included via' this - wide purview. , These, most 
at.. 7" l - yalndhle' , researches- broved of trreat , a,M«i»tn.'nn« 


Chlorine is a heavy gas, with a yellow-green 
colour, and having a pungent effect on the . 
'mucous membranes., of tho mouth arid nose. 
Owing to its heayy cJtjarhefer, it. tends to Ikt, 
upoir the ground!, and mot ■to disperse* apd sp it t '' . 
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WOUNDED BELGIANS IN ENGLAND. 
A scene at ftrt Englisbcautttry house. 


! fillw up all 1 lipids, in the ground, like trenches, pn&ngt 
>. and : remakiK ls}icire r maktng , iifo 1 in th.$m Wi«. ' P 1011, is 


purges Bymtn, tmd ihm a meHom miltmtiim* 
sot up, leading to foi’OuehitiM HjfttiiwibJy 
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WITH THE RUSSIAN RED CROSS. 

Bringing in a Russian soldier suffering from the effects of poisonous gas 


that the use of chlorine was very deliberately 
o itculatod beforehand with the utmost in- 
genuity. It win seen fchal, given a still day, 
with a light wind blowing towards the enemy 
< rent lies, and given a sufhcieut supply of the 
e,i,s n leased from cylinders at high pressure, 
tin- cloud would pass almost across to the 
enemy 1 reaches, would cling to the ground 
and would thou fill up the trenches and render 
it impossible to remain in them The victims 
would be unable to breathe, and m their agony 
would lose 1 control ol themselves and rush 
an j where for safety. Moreover, the gas would 
he earned hack over hue after line until a, 
process ot demoralization should have been 
accomplished 

To tv groat extent these ideas were justified. 
The gas did in fact, sweep away the men m the 
front trenches at Ypros. But it did not 
demoralize their comrades — m this respect the 
ewnhy had miscalculated, and had failed to 
comprehend the heroic qualities of the British 
and Canadian, troops. These men held on, 
though suffering great agonv, and by their 


supreme valour saved the day Their sufferings 
were too terrible to describe. Deaths from suffo- 
cation. from injuries to the lungs, from remote 
poisoning were all too common. The pam was 
often continued over many days and even weeks. 

But science which had made this abomination 
was able to meet and counter it. Thanks to 
the facl that no time was lost by the authorities 
m dealing with the matter, the use of respira- 
tors w as quickly ensured. Science saw that the 
only way to deal with chlorine was to combine 
it again with some other chemical substance, 
and so, by “ chaining it up,” rendor it innocuous 
Happily there are substances which wall 
immediately combine with free chlorine gas to 
form harmless compounds like common salt. 
Several of these substances w ere used in solution 
upon respirators, so that the deadly gas was 
unable to penetrate to the mouth of the soldier, ( 
and became destroyed, as it were, upon his 
lips. H e was able to face the deadly cloud with 
equanimity, and to await calmly and sternly 
the onset of the foe who should follow Ins 
hateful weapon. 




CHAPTER XCVIIl. 

THE DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN 
(III): TWO MONTHS’ LAND 
FIGHTING IN GALLIPOLI. 


Sex'oxd Day or the Battle of The Iamua*.— An/ w s Hold thlim Buoi ■* d How (Vhaml 
J)ol7UHTY-\\ VL 1 E FKLL AT UfLL I -1 1 --THE TlUIlO IMS S UlVVM'J Scenes VI' Av,H HlnILTs 
OM THE FOURTH f>A"Sr KXPLOMKs OF BRITISH SLUM VHIM'S - l*' HIST Hum’ Of. kuiTHl \-'Sl.r»lM* 

Battle of Krithi \ — t Hi uuie of the New Zbuamu-rs ~-Th l Couvrii Torclhofi) Hrivt 
Attack ok Anssac ok May IS— 13 vttlisshivn Bone m CJkrmvy SrRMvju\rs |’nmn Bvm.i <h 
Krithi -Heroism of the M \m*hfstku Tfuuiiiihivh- Briiliant Kvi'coir i;v tut Fhlm h 
Cords— Battle of the (Julia B vunl— Bwth I'xshv \m> mu' \\z u s 


I N Chain or XCIV. the problem ot (lie 
land attack upon the (.Sallipoh Peninsula 
wa.b examined in considerable detail, 
and the configuration of Hie coast and’ 1 
the various landing beaches, as well as the 
more prominent points ot the interior, were 
fully explained.* The stirring episodes oi the 
first day (April 25} oi the great Battle oi 
the handing were described, arid the whole 
narrative was carried through the night to the 
early morning of April 2(5. The present section 
, of the story deals first with the next three days-' 
fighting, on April 26, 27, and 28, which may 
properly bo held to form part of the Battle of 
the Landing, 

By the afternoon ot April 26 the Australian 
and New Zealand Corps had firmly established 
itself in its isolated position at “Ansuac,"' 
and though fighting in the Anzac sphere never 
ceased afterwards, its share in the opening 
battle may be considered to have -tecnomattid 
on the, evening of that day. The forces 
. which had landed on - the southern ‘ beaches 
jtrf -'-the' ; f#gh^ ,'himi (ill through 
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April 2n, and nude a ucmT.tl ndsMiivc without, 
tiliuh opposition on April 27 The gtn,u 
general ndv.inee hum Hie iouHi hus made on 
April 28. mid constituted the tin.d phase ot 
the Battle ot the Landing. B.i the afterrmon 
ot that day some of the troops n**jy within 
thm'-qmirtt »'s ot a mile ot Ivnthia, but further 
progrcM was rmpovuble, and u 11 hopes ot 
obtaining u looting on Ac hi Baba upon that 
occasion were abandoned. With that udmir- 
sion the Bottle of the Landing closed, and the 
troops dug themselves m «»< best they could. 

Then followed the first three battles ot 
Kritfmi, and what may tor convenience be 
designated ils the First and Second Battles 
of Aimu*. The two da vs' lighting afc Amur 
on April 25 and 2b. when the troops wore 
first put ashore, arc reckoned as part of the* 
Battle of the Lauding The Fir*t Buttle of 
Krithii* last or i for part*- oi two days, and, 
consisted of a Turkish attack on the night of 
May I. followed by a British count eraittaek , 
on May % Tito Turk.-. Wore heavily repulsed, 
and also suffered great losbt'ft in the counter.* 
attack, hut the British phmad no ground; The . 
tfe'Cnnd _ Battle , of Jy'rftlua be^fth tpn, 
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THEIR FIRST FOOTHOLD ON LAND. 
British troops in their newly made trench. 


and lastfd throe dnvs It was mainly an 
attempt to occupy II in Krithia ridge, the ulti- 
male uh) 0 (*t being the capture of Achi Baba. 
Tlie British front was advanced over 500 yaids. 
In it the mam purpose u as not achieved, and 
the b.ittli must be eounted extremely mde- 
usne The First Battle of Anzac \\ as simul- 
taneously fought on May 0, 7, and 8, and con- 
tinued during May 0 and 10. The Anzaes 
were attacked by the Turk-., and adopted 
defensive tactics, bid boat ofi the attack 
and maintained their ground. The Second 
Battle of Anzac was on May IS, when the 
Turks delivered an attack m great force. 
Their assault completely failed, and they were 
slaughtered m large numbers. Tho British 
forces before Krithia won a little ground 
during the following fortnight, and on June 4 
the Third Battle of Krithia was fought. It 
was another British attempt to reach Kntlna 
and Achi Baba, but the line -was advanced by 
less than 500 yards. There was persistent 
fighting during the remainder of June, marked 
by heavy losses on both sides. On June 21 
‘ tho French Expeditionary Corps captured a 
work known ‘ os the Haricot Redoubt,, and 
' ' ' Mpiaptty stormed the enemy’s positions abpve 
,' s the stream , called „ the* „ Ivereves Dero, , 0n 
' , Juno 28 ' the "British, loft attacked, •, carrying 



were driven back. This action of June 28 
became known as the Batfclo of the Gully 
Ravino. Tho Anzaos had much vigorous 
fighting at the end of June and the begmnmg 
of July. On July 12 the Fourth Battle of 
Krithia was iouglit, but it only resulted m a 
gam of between 200 and 400 yards Desultory 
encounters followed until the landing of fresh 
British forces at Suvla Bay on August 7, 
which coincided with a general advance by the 
Anzacs upon the ridges towards Sari Bair. 

These various conflicts wall now be described 
in greater detail, though necessarily not with 
the minuteness which was possible m dealing 
with the clear-eut and unprecedented episodes 
associated with the first day of the Battle of 
tho Landing. That was a day without parallel 
in British history. Thereafter 'the fighting 
grew more confused, and also more normal, 
until at length it lapsed into a variation of the 
trench warfare which became so familiar in 
France and Flanders. From the time tlie 
first landings were effected on April 25 the 
British troops were always more "or less under 
fire. Every day brought its encounters, and 1 
hostilities were practically continuous. : Certain 
larger actions!, such as the battles 'just rioted, 
stand, out, hi great prominence;, and lend theni- 

e story/of 
li B exrinsula - b f 


Tin: rums insioin or mi: n w. 


innnn> r Evi'n Sir Inn Hamilton when h> 
(nine iet write hm mwikI lent'; dispatch, daud 
MigUsI 2<i, felt tin* impu-sihilily ot iKiir.im; 
m t u i 1 tiie lurjcssunt at tucks .uid count* r iitt.a 1- , 
ot Ihis crowded period l 'N““v»rai of 1 In *e 
dtlll\ eiv nuiiteis, ’ lie -,aid, "would have 
been the subject ot a, sepnrati dispan b m 
Iht cttmpiogns nt my youth imd noddle age, 
hut, with due regard to piopnrtion, tin \ rannot 
men be so imioli as mentioned here” H< 
contented hiniM if, therefore, with giving one 
example each of tht* later mtivitios dur.ng this 
period of tlie French, Buta-h, and Austialiau 
and New Zealand Fonts jespovt is ely . 

The general position on the morning of 
Apul 2<>, the Second Day ot llio Buttle ot the 
Landing, may bo briefly retailed. There wear 
two separate spheres of net .on, one it Vn/.u* 
and the other based oil the beuehts at tic 
extreme end ot the peninsula. Thtse two 
broad divisions of tin* land att.uk at. the 
Dardanelles never i heeled a muon, and etu h 
reipumi to ho dealt with sepuiately The 
An /.jus had shortened their lino on the evening 
ot April 2~i, and were holding u s< mi circular 
urea at the top ot the i litis next morning. 
There was a small isolated force at Do Tott’s 
Battery above Beach S. At Beach V the troops 


whiih had I mdi d lion, tin ite>i * b, *1 wmc 
pI'IMitl unde* * he 1*1 her t 1 1.1* *>!d iat 
u» *.n Hr* *-h<iie. aw.ntiM'i t !,<■ *ud' »" 'o nil,. U' 
(hi \ ili.i 'i ot S' d i ui I $ i hi <u id i 1 til til, 
l iit imiT' Liiidfd a* i 1* iv Sw- \\ eou \ n id 
elicit* d .i pun lion, and laid a nedl i "id 1 I 
o! tin p* mo tda ill l,<»nt ut I 1 ip*' Dhi*t r l hi 
! I Km*; ' Own Motion Bojd< n m and (In 
i’i'vUi.'Uf h (Mum*) Bait.dioii of Hu Ilowii 
\m.d l)i\H"ii wen being vinlbdiawn liom 
ili'uli , i So Ian Hamilton made an on or 
a bom Be«(< h \ m In* u j *-t ill patch, which was 
n pealed hi (’Impbr Xf'fV. He '-aid that the 
al ta< k on Bern h \ was i ojhoi.i tided bv Lp'it> 
It mint Dol.inel Kw, who nth i wards died of 
wounds hong aftei-waids if w a olVu-nilly 
unnomicid that da,-, was a sitp„ and that th** 
atf.uk on 1*<* ah V wi. loimnauded by Lieu* 
b ruiutd ‘olonel B K Mathews, C.B., of the 
Uoyal Marine laght iniantiy, who was re- 
sit* iit-d »1< tor nil that took phu e (here, the 
Jxtffaboo o) Muinii' fought t hioiiglmiit with 
tin 1 utmost, g.iilantrv arid it, elution. .mil fully 
shared with tin, Bordi n*m the blunt ot heavy 

odds. 

fn describing the -wond da,v of flu* Buttle 
nf the Landing tin* .sepnmtt Auvue /.one may 
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be taken first T)m\u disclosed tin 
possession o £ a square mile ot groiu 
Hamilton wrote that “ despite thei 
m spite ot their fatigue. the mor 
2(»th found them still in good heart 
ot tight as ever. ’ They had got 
guns, and e\ on on the first day h 
deadly execution mi the Turks a< 
close formation The landing ot 
and stores had continued during 
although movement on the narrow 
much hampered owing to the rotur 
lit wounded The units and form 
still intormmglecl, and it Avas not u 
tour days afterwards that the force a 
suited out and reorganized The f. 
from the first day was tlia.1 the fro 
straight mied out arid defined, and t 
indiscriminate fighting w as over 
lri the early morning hours it bee 
Anzoc that t he enemy had received 
toreements The watchers on tl 
could see the Turks creeping in la 
over the nmtlicrn shoulder ot Sari 
enemy wore obviously adepts at t 
and they' steadily dieu nearer, 
Anzacs as they came By 9 ‘in a.m 
was once more m tull progress Tl 
brought up more guns jn the rug I 
“ plastering the An me s wiili shra 
hud tlir range ot the be.ieh, wind 
w it li shra] me I also They even firec 
the warships lying ott the 1 coast, 
entirely AA'ith out result. As the Tu 
gathered round the Anmc pobitii 
them actually ensconced thonw 
c lifts towards Smla Bay, a,nd hega 
against Bear- Admiral Thursby’t 
Their object was to pick off office 
and many ot then* bullets fell oj 
T he war had seen many strange 1 efi 
but nothing stranger than this pit 
against, battleships. Nor w as tl 
Turks had again brought. a\ arsh 
Narrows, and one of these was fir 
peninsula TI.M.B. Triumph dro 
shells around her, and apparent 
retired to a safer position, thoi 
continued intermittently t brought 
The Anzaes were not idle. The 
ing field gum up the steep slopes 
and reinforcements were still trie 
Admiral . f Tlmrshy’s ; , seven , batt 
.'.moved closet 'in, and Avere maintaii 

. ^bmufi&rdinent. .‘ The mntnmt' of t 
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tion wrought against the scattered Tuiks uas 
doubtful, but the dm was torrxfii , and the nmial 
effect probably considerable The mighty 
Queen Elizabeth had been "ninrnom d to give 
her aid, and an eye-witness declared that 
wherever liar shells struck the ridges were 
transformed into “smoking vuleanoes,” lh-i 
J .1-meli shrapnel shells each eontamed tvvcnt.v 
thousand bullets, and it was a pits she had no 
more concentrated target As it was, she eon- 
's eyed on the whole a. smw* of comparative 
impotence. The launch .shell-, were not much 
more effective against hordes of .snipers con- 
cealed over a wide tract ol country than weio 
the bullets of the Turkish riflemen against the 
battleships. Yet the ships helped the troops 
more than might have been expected. They 
covered the landing, and they cowed ilie Turks. 



MAJOR-GEN. SIR A. J. GODLEY 
Who commanded a portion of the Anzac front. 

Sometimes their shells found a Turkish unit, 
and when they did death was scattered broad- 
cast Above all, they gave tin* gallant Anzacs 
a sense of backing v inch was sorely needed ; and 
the naval gunners must have felt that their bom- 
bardment was not wholly in vain when Admiral 
Thursby received from the shore the following 
signal : Thanks for your assistance. Your 

guns are inflicting awful losses on the enemy.” 

Towards noon the Turks gathered for an 
attack, and instantly the combat reached its 
height. The artillery and rifle fire on both 
sides deepened into an almost continuous roar, 
and the .Anzacs from their shallow trenches 
poured in a concentrated hail of bullets upon 
the advancing foe. The Turks wavered and 
, hesitated. ■ The Anzacs rose from their trenches 



and dth'tnd >t da-dung counti i-ntbuk. h* tun* 
whiih ih<- Turk'! broke and fled, though with 
uiamii -< ivluetanei On that dav , a- on mnny 
othei-i, 111 * 'link lawid lunr-elf a aailanl and 
not Iinwoithy ta 1 , 'Hiere wile local coliflit t-, 
Inter m (!i»‘ da\, and the Tmki.h shiapm ! uvs 
mver long .silent; but at An/ae mi Aprd 1*0 
i he principal fighting occurred btlweiu '>‘10 
a in and noon. On tin d.t\ s r» '1111'’. the 
Anxnr-, gntned to me- giound, and tiny wire 
never -hnUf n ml he least The\ deepened their 
frenche,-, and the rt-erves. wtiieh they were 1 y 
this time •iceuinulating liegan to prepare tin g - 
outs and she! ter- trenches on the coastal dopes 
The resemblance to the warfare ot Fkimiers 
and Northern France \us tmeonse louslv develop- 
ing. All expert s hud foreseen that the gienk 
war would produce many change's m t tetics. 



MAJQK-GEN. W. P. BRAITHWAITE, C.B., 
Chief of Staff. 

None had realized the extent to which the spade 
would come into its own again. All over 
Europe the progress of ordnance was com- 
pelling men to burrow one.o more into the 
earth. And just as Ibis change was nut fully 
foreseen, so when the attack upon Gallipoli was 
planned no one seems to have recalled that at 
Plevna, nearly forty years earlier, the Turks 
had proved themselves masters of spade warfare. 
It was eminently suited to their temperament. 

Next in the story of the second day of the 
Battle of the Landing come the benches of 
death at the southern end of the peninsula. 
Bench V claims foremost place. 1 By dawn two 
officers of the General Staff, Lieutenant-CMonel 
Doughty- Wylie and Lieutfpant-Colonel Wil- 
liams, had gathered together the, survivors of 
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the Dtibhn'" and Murr-tor Fusiliers, .aid a 
couple ot lOinpanies ot (lie Hampshue R< gi- 
ment. under tlu -heifer ol tin* old tort on f ho 
bench The unpin# suFs of tl i— transport 
)h\ ( |' Clyde iiad Iona -unre yielded up the 
balance of lur Inim.m fieu/ht mid during the 
m# 1 '! the fight ei-. and (it her oral t between the 
hip ,ur1 lb<* hum Ji.ul I Ken firmly lushed m 
piMtinii 'I he tu-k brloie foloiu Is Hough! y- 
Wylu and \\ i Ilian was lorn tillable The\ 
had to test ore oigauiiat ion to t ht k shattered 
unit * v,Ju» had sp< tit the night on the open 
beach They had then to clear tho Milage ol 
Nedd-ul-JJahi, still packed with Turkish smpei->, 
and atlcraiud- to dueet an attack on Hill 1-1 1, 
the swelling height covered with trem lies and 
entanglements which dominated tlio whole 

pOslt Hill 

Km Iv 111 the mommy; (General Hunter - 
Weston, the gallant commander « >1 the 29th 
Division, arranged with Rear-Admiral Weniyss 
ioi a searching bombardin' Mil. ol all tile enemy 
posit oils beyond Reach V The vnu ships 
pomed their shells upon the old foit, the v tla.gr*, 
the Castle beyond, and the trenches c»u the 
lull Com red by this homhardment , and led 
by Colonel 1 )oughty-Wy In* and Captain Walford, 
Brigade J\la|or R A, tlio troops who had 
completely rallied, quickly cleared the old tort 
They tinn entered the village, between 9, and 
10 am, and were assailed by a hot tiro from 
concealed riflemen and machine guns He.— 


* In Cli.iptt 1 * xnv. it no looecth anted that the 
limiting m o|»i*n boats nt Lknrh V was ltnuk by tlnoo 
iciinimiui s ut tho 1-t Royal JPiibhn Fusilieis, I mb then* 
alter, on j< 169, Vol IV., they weto more than onoe 
inferred tu is “the Mini-tei*s” The Ministers we 10 on 
the Itiver Clyde, and not m die upon tioat.s How well 
tho Dublins fought at Gallipoli wa, slum 11 m a -jicec h 
made to the battalion by Maim -General Sn Aylmer 
Huntu IVe-ton, ICG IJ , J) S ().. rommandmg the 29th 
Hive, ion, on their relief trom the hung line, mtci fiitoen 
duv-T tiiiitmnonh lighting, m tho Gallipoli IVmn.sula 
“ Well tlono, Blue Gaps 1 l now take the first oppor- 
tunity ut llumlang you tor the good work you have done. 
You have 1 a hiev t*rl the impossible, you have done a 
thing which will live in history When I first visited 
this phico with othei poop to we all thought a landing 
would never he made, hut you dnl it, and therefore the 
impossibilities were overcome, and it was done hy men 
of real and true Biitwli fighting blood. Yon captured 
the fort and village on the right that simply swarmed 
wit It Turks with machine guns , also the hill on the left. 


whore the pom-poms were j also tho amphitheatre in 
front', which was xtng line for line with trenches, and trom 
whence there came a terrific rifle and machine gun fire. 

** You 'are, indeed, deserving of the highest praise, 
t am proud to, he in command of such a distinguished 
regiment, and 1 only hope whop you return to the firing 
line after tfibreat (which you have wail earned} that you 
wifi make even , a greater nama for 1 yourhelvns. Well 
d(*ne, CtliC T>uhH ¥' ’Your 'deeds .will ■ live iu hwtpiy 'for' 

’ time \ ' d A l' d/'y, \ 'I S ' 
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peiati hand-to-hand fighting followed, and 
many tell on both sides 2 V naval officer who 
entered the village next day saw Turks and 
!>i lions still lying dead side by side m tlio streets, 
one poor soldici with his little icd book ot 
prayers near his liand Kvorv house had 
10 be emptied m turn, anti it was not until 
noon that the noil hern edge ot the v ill ago was 
reached Captain Walford had already fallen, 
and in recognition of his gallantry the Victoria 
Cro^s was posthumously conferred upon lum 
When the village was won, tho Castle and the 
lull had still to he carried There was a pause 
while the tioops were formed up afresh by 
Colonel Doughty-Wy lie, and wlule H.M.S 
Albion provided a final bombardment »She 
ceased filing at 121 pm, and the storming 
party ot Dublins., Munster*., and Hampshire^ 
advanced undauntedly into the open They 
weie led again hy Colonel Doughty. -Wylie, 
whose tall, commanding figure inspired general 
confidence His coolness m these last moments 
v\ on an admiration that can never fade Carry- 
ing only a light cane, ho showed the way up 
the green slopes with intrepid and unfaltering 
courage through a storm of fire Though he 
fill at last, being instantly killed, the spirit 
lit* hud kindled carried the rank and file to 
victory Other brave officers died on those 
fatal dopes, none braver than Major Grimshaw 
ot the Dublins But the attack surged on 
The last trenches were passed, the Castle at 
the summit was gained, and before 2 pm. the 
whole position was in the hands ot the British, 
and the 29th Division had gained fresh laurels. 

Men who saw most of the Battle of the 
Landing afterwards declared that m a series 
of conflicts m which heroism abounded the 
boldest exploit of all was the storming of Hill 
141 by the Irishmen and the Hampshires. 
They were the remnants of a force which had 
faced death time and again, and they had then 
been struggling for thirty-six hours against 
terrific odds. Nothing stopped them long on 
that second day. They swept the amphitheatre 
and the old harraeks bare. They did their 
task thoroughly, and never ceased fighting 
until it was completed. Amid, all the incidents 
of those deathless hours, one other must 


receive special record. In the last assault on 
the Castle a party of the, Dublins was checked 
,by a mimlerqus fire from a concealed machine 
gun. A yoUng. officer;-' Lieutenant,- Basthble, 
i rushed forward, and' emptied : "Ms r revplyer l 'intp „ l . 
-tho fi ^ipbra^(^|,^jkiilhig or 'yvbuhdihg 1 ; the Amefi ’ „ 
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“THE SOUL OF ANZAC." 

Lieut, -General Sir W. R. Birdwood, K.C.S.I., 
D.S.O., Commander of the Australian and New 
Zealand Army Corps, outside his du$-out. On 
May 14, 1915, General Birdwood was slightly 
wounded. 

ui’i Hint l tho gun and silencing its lire. Miracu- 
lously ho escaped unhurt, but soon afterwards 
he received a rifle bullet, through his cheek. 
No man who fell m the Battle of the Landing 


stances of great danger His devoted wife, 
twice widowed by war, had established and 
personally directed plague hospitals in India, 
and worked among flic wounded in South 
Africa In the Levant Service both had won 
great esteem Colonel Doughty -Wylio received 
the Victoria Cross posthumously, and the 
height he died to win was ever afterwards 
known to Ins comrades and to all Britons as 
“ Doughty -Wylie’s Hill.” 

Tho forces landed at Beaches W and X, who 
had effected a junction across the landward 
slopes ot Cape Tokke on tho afternoon of the 
first clay, passed out of sLght, altogether m the 
early published records of the war. Sir Ian 
Hamilton waxed eloquent about the exploits 
at “ Lancashire Landing ” ; special correspon- 
dents employed their most thrilling phrases ; 
artists drew vigorous pictures of the penetra- 
tion of the wire entanglements on the beach 
But having got the Lancashire Fusiliers and 
the Worcesters on the high ground heyond, 
having told how they were unable to reach 
Beach V on tho first clay owing to the heavy 
rifle fire from tho rums of Fort No. 1, Su* Ian 
Hamilton and the unofficial recorders alike 
loft them behind a veil. Their story was never 
continued either in tlio official dispatcher or in 
the other loading narratives of the tune. What 
really happened was that they had a good deal 
of miscellaneous fighting on the 26th, found 
their way through the remaining wire en- 
tanglements, cleared the nest of snipers m 
Fort No. 1, and ultimately joined hands with 
the Beach V forces above the “ amphitheatro ” 
after Sedd-ul-Ba.hr and Doughty- Wylie’s Hill 
were carried. During the remainder of the 
afternoon consolidation of the whole position 
was rapidly continued. By nightfall the 
French Expeditionary Corps was being landed 
with comparative ease at Beach V, and suffi- 
cient troops moved across towards Do Totfc’s 
Battery, near Beach S, to relieve the South 
Wales Borderers established there from their 
isolation. 


was more deeply regretted than Colonel 
Doughty- Wylie. Before the war he had gained 
distinction as a Consular Officer In Asia Minor. 

, , . Ho it was who, accompanied by his bravo wife, 

■ * had gone Hi Adana in 3909 and sought to chock, 

the massacres of Armenians in that -city. 
p ? . ^Although then u bunded; a shot having 'broken 
/few right amt, 'he : aad Mrs, ; Doughty- Wylie ' 

4 t * f wi, a ' 1 v. 1 ' jk i ’ 


The general results of the second day of the 
Battle of the Landing may bo briefly summed 
up. The Anzaos had steadily maintained 
and slightly enlarged their position. All the 
remaining defences directly commanding the 
southern beaches had been carried. Contact 
had 1 been established, all the way across the 
peninsula from ' Beach S to Beach X, Bfore 
troops, including the French,;, were being landed* 
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nightfall on the last d.ry the British were still 
holding on 1 by teeth nnd » yohds ’ Al night- 
fall on the second day they lmd a lonltiminis 
line acioss the southern end ot the ptmiisiiln, 
and knew that then’ foothold was won 

The tlmd day of the Battle of the Bunding, 
April 27, was compnrati\r]y uneu nlinl though 
marked hy substantial pr ogres- The Turks 
had been heavily hammeied, and had lejlnced 
that their opposition, though despei.de, had 
boon in vain. The British were well ashore, 
and were evidently going to stay Tin enemy 
had suffered great losses, and needed reirdoreo- 
i mints. Tina landing at Anzor laid served one 
good purpose. It distracted the Turks, wdio 
seemed to fear it most. They had Hung against 
Any no reinforcements wlneli hud a much hotter 
chance of success on the Ivnthm lino. Through 
out April 27 thou* opposition in front of Krdhnt 
was desultory and spasmodic, nnd during the 
c hief movements ot tlui day they ottered no 
opposition at all. 

•Sir Tail Hamilton considered the* situation 
on the mormng of April 27. Tie saw that the 
main beaches wore now at his disposal, lad 
they wore becoming <, ingested. Troops nnd 
stores aiul weapons wore still pouring ashore. 
Ho needed more elbow -room, but ho also 
needed water, for the problem of thirst was 
becoming serious. Accordingly, he ordered a 
general tuhanee It was fixed for midday, and 
was accomplished without difficult 5 . The lino 
Jie desired to occupy was drawn from Hill 2110, 
near He Tott’s Battery, across to the mouth of 
a small stream two miles north of Capo Tekke. 
'fhe stream emerged upon Beach Y2, described 
m Chapter XCIV. The new line, which was 
three miles long, was reached ami consolidated 
m the course of the afternoon, it was held on 
the left anil centre hy the three brigades {less 
two battalions) of the 29tli Division, under 
General Hunter -Weston. Then came four 
French battalions, and finally the South Wales 
Borderers on the extreme right. Bong before 
nightfall the British left was at the mouth of 
the s " nullah ” known as Gully Ravine, which 
was afterw urtls to gi\e the name to an important 
action. 

The Aozacs had a busy though never a menac- 
ing day on April 27. During the night of April 
JWl the enemy had brought up many more field 
, guns. With these he mined .shrapnel on the 

," 1 trenches, the beaches, and on the boats plying 
l to and fro bctwocn tho transports' and fche $hore. 
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M* attempt f<j ( -(abli-li vun- n> position- 
vhiiuo t B* y <<»u!d entiled, tin b< lehe-t w< le 
pnuepm , ht <k(,| b\ tin wamhip-, which al-o 
<1* <dt * fleet uallv with u remwed bombmdment 
from Turkish wm-lim- in the X.irnms Tlnn 
w, re no i»mam/ed mtuotn. aii.uk- on Yn/.u 
on ilu- day, the ninny n lying thiellv upon 
tlioir guns and upon .sniper \ f I 
t ones poi ident, disnihmg the sr ‘tie on Apnl 27 
at Vu'nr* wrote; 

'1 lie -ttelih <>1 loti slim O )inrl dills O, '‘UJUf d 1>J till) 
tusUnliaii tiint New Zealand Unops lev < he, u named I he 
Folk, -ome Leu-, uiul the ground certainly doe- belli n 
-•riKuig 10 -end, knife to wind I olkc-done iiaist }ia\< 
looked like In foie the town wa< built on the < hlis On 
g< mg n-lioie thnnigh an tivaUmhu ol bursting shiupnol 
urn land on ,i bench about '*0 j ar t , vu»t> between flu* 
water and tho clifts which ilien ri>“ viy si *i*p]y iol 
sevejut bund, fit feet There *tio legiments waiting m 
mote to tin IteiM’hoa, t.thguo j nifties union, ling boats 
and light* 1 ! , other, making gnws pt immil , of tinned 
meat and bi-umts, ode r-i filching watei, ot whnli a 
supply has ht on found on -huie Them rut, train-, ot 
mule, endefwouitng to ding tit Id guns into po-ition, 
l ndi ms m , hnigi nl mountain guns, dros.ing dtitictis 
ivhtto (ho wounded mt hast iK United heleio lnJiig pilot 
into bingos and sent to the .hips Other taU^ui pane , 
art* laying ttlcgiaph and telephone wne-, uni still utheis 
la'Tvmg supples up tho chits. 

You i an aetoss your heaeh parties hum the bat Unship 



GEN HEAL ■ BBLISON, 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SIR W. T. BRIDGES, 

Late CommanJer of the Australian Division, who, 
on May 15, 1915, received a severe wound which 
proved fatal a few davs later. 

mid “-ee voting muL'upmen who have been wmkmp 
uiM'ssinit ly ior da\s now building thom-ohes bomb 
pioot slii'licrs .mil I'lMiiphunin^ lh*it thcr ln-r one wis 
i on-idoi ei l ‘■lull .i peifei ( model ot it', kind that soine 
sipi'iinr ulliioi nn sootm -aw it than lie appiopi mti'd 
it Joi hi- own iw* Tlmii*ftudi oi hardy New ZeuUimbtis 
.tml Australians are < imoentml t\l on tin, nairow shoie, 
inch etigiiged in voino occupation, foi no -oonei dot s a 
man get out of rim front uent lie- than lit* i- inquired lot 
tniigun work arid voiv lew have had mote than a tew 
hour,' deep hu dms pad 

The whole pw on tm> )>< .vli nu'-istiMviemiwl- r»ii 
of agigantie shipwreck 1 f looks as it die whole* Ax my 


du m-ckos rciiafot table ^s you elitnh up the newly - 
made path, to tin bunt Iioin tic, vou ionium some of the 
Ad tic nil ir s Ihe \ustrftlian-, tmd New Zealundcis iiad to 
l.in whent h»*y fust rub .meed ti ran the bcueh on Apt d -o 
\V„ ue now holding a si iiu-cii< til u position I ho 
It mu lu*s ,nr w i'll inadi and piovide ample co% el , but 
it \">ii show voui hi ad a hove the panipet ioi a second 
you tut' i ( i it mi to g<‘( a bullet in 01 close to it 

This nn t ss.mt, -auping i . om of the gK at piiA/les of tlio 
men in tin (k itches, and piesenls the gieat pioblem 
to be dealt with at the pic- cut time Apparently even 
win n an ihU niu'e.l post is llmiwn out to hold some 
i oinmimdnig point the onoftiys -Imi pshooters remain 
tiehiiol and continini to pick oil any’ unwaiy man who, 
oirlu i dm meb i 'vrelessuess ox- miiiltei once, exposes 
limiselt Yolunteets go out at night and hunt about loi 
these snipers but up to the picaerxt they hove not been 
able to keep thorn under 

The i heeduluess oi the men in the trendies is most 
mm Led They tool they 1 m\ e overcome tlio initial 
dilhcuhu's arid have pared the tiny' for success. Tbe«e 
An/,ac divisions now ocrupy a position and have en- 
I rouehed it so rhoioiighlv that all the Tniks m Tlnace 
and Gallipoli wilt new er tnui them out ot id. 

Tito Anxacs w errs however, hecommg ex- 
hausted. and reinforcements were sent tip to 
them next day. 

On the night ot April 27 Sir lari Hamilton 
once more examined the , situation at the 
southern end ot the peninsula. Re had got 
Ins tlmc-rmlo Imo, but it was, as he himself 
acknowledged. ” somewhat tlunly held” His 
troops had suffered hea\y losses, and some 
units lmd sadly dnmnished m sue The hill 
ot Apul 27 was not likely to continue The 
Turks would assuredly bring up further re- 
inforcement-, .is quickly as possible. To the 
anxious C’cimriander-m-Ohiof it seemed impera- 
tive to push on as lapidly as possible The 
village of hritlua and the heights ot Aehi Baba 
lay before him iLis soiely tried men needed 
rest, but he could not afford to wait. He 
therefore ordered a great general advance for 
next morning upon Kritlua and Ac hi Baba. 

April 2S was the last day ot the Battle of 
the Landing The great attack was delivered. 


with il s stdi r- hud been washed ustnue alter a great ^ale 
ur find *wved themselves on rolls All Hus woik is 
c irriud on ttndtn an lueessaut shiapuel fire which -w o< ps 
the trench"-, and tails The -hells lire ttequeui Iv 
blasting 10 or 12 at the surue moment, unikui^ u deafen- 
ing noise and plastering the tornshuxu w.th bullets. The 
only safe ploc.w w close under the cliff, but every one is 
rapidly becoming accustomed to the shuck ot the shells 
<tu 4 the sploAi of flic hulh'ts in the water, and the work 


tfw^ du jiNt as it them was not a gun within miles. 

These v'Ui«k*s nn> extraordinarily cool under tire, often 
expoamg tireiusoives raihcr than t abuts the trouble 10 
keep, da, lulkkn* ,tb» shelter of tho cliff, One of the 



and though a whole mile of ground wan gamod 
upon most of the iront, it failed m its principal 
object. 

The line advanced at S a.m. The 29th 
Division wore under orders to advance on 
Kritlua, their left brigade, the 87th, leading. 
The French were to extend their left in con- 


formity with the British movements, but 
apparently they were not to advance beyond 


the river Kereves Hero, 'which lay athwart 
their path in a deep bed a mile ahead. Krithia 
was the main .objective, and from tho .village 
It wasRiop^d That ’fchb ‘western slopes of 'A<dii 
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V.iv.il I )l\ l-ioii, which had hcen tis»'d \ .> 1 ej t|,n t 
t h" Kmc s Own K< otush ISoidcios ,m f l tin 
Nnut h \\ .1 Irs Uoi dei nv Thi lit it> ole nd\ .hh » d 
i aj ndlv tor <t couple ol ti wies. ,ih(| (Inti the Ks 
Lordei Ilegimeiii found ,t -I rone eneim u . n k 
0)1 t ) it'll It II Hank The bailahon halt'd iint 1 
prepaied to all. iik, hut lx ion ihev .noli 
advance the Turk-, deh\« rul it tn>p i mmti'i- 
attnek. The cnrmy wen* heaten oil, but, had 
attained their purpose lor the UiOnlt advime. 
was J jo I cl up al this point The Oueen lih/alx t It 
came to the assistance of the men oi the f .order 
Regiment and her shells pre\ ented the Ttuks 
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loto Inn 'I’he HMii Hnjrath , tarthei to l in 
riiiht h.td pushed iorward mtv steadily until 
IJ.IiO a m , w h< n they were brought to n stand- 
still In, h<a\y opposition '1 heir nmmiimtion 



' THREE OF THE PERSONAE STAFF OF GENERAL-; SIR IAN HAMILTON. ’ 

V Lieutenant McGregor, Colonel Pollen (Military , Secretary)* Colonel: Maitland, A;D.(3. V \y 
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TURKISH PRISONERS. 

British Staff officers questioning Turkish officers on 
the battlefield. Centre picture: Turks delighted 
with their new occupation. Bottom picture : 
Wounded Turks being brought into the British lines. 

was also failing The situation was growing 
anxious. Both the leading brigades of the 
29th Division were stationary. 

The 80th Brigade, under Lieutenant -Colonel 
Casson. had been held in reserve. It was 
ordered to pas*- through the 8Sth Brigade, and 
to endeavour to reach Krithia. The new bolt 
v as launched at I pan., but it fell short. 
Small advance parties got ahead, and oven 
reached within a few hundred yards of the vil- 
lage. The bulk of the brigade was unable to 
advance beyond the line held by the 88th. 
The French had met with an almost similar 
fate. They had arrived on the western verge 
of the Kereves Valley, but found the enemy 
strongly posted. Their left, in contact with 
the 88th Brigade, got well in advance of , 
their right, as was intended, and at on© time 
they were within a mile of krithia. But qur 
Allies found further progress impossible; The' 
V Turkish reaistaneq increased, and’ lat^r in the * 


, ’day they* were eyed' fdreed to' givd 'groined,' / ‘ IV' 
-y \ p.m;" it^asdeemtlikfc' of'- , 
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THE ENEMY'S AMMUNITION. 
Examining arms and ammunition left behind by the 
T urks. Centre picture : An interval for luneb. 
Bottom picture: Men at work making bombs. 
Old jam tins and other similar receptacles were 
used, also fragments of Turkish shell ami enemy 
barhed wire were cut up and used as filling. 

available troop**, with the single exception of 
the Drake Battalion of the Royal Naval Divi- 
sion, were then in the firing line. Sir Ian 
Hamilton m his dispatch wrote : 

The mi'ii wore exhaiwted, ami tin* tew gun« landed «t 
the June uoro tumble ro alturd them adequate artillery 
support The nniUl amount at transport available did 
not ftuflice to mamtinn the supply of mumtiuns, and 
cartridges were running short despite ail effuitn to pu,h 
them up from the himling-piaee*. 

At least it was hoped to hold the ground 
gained, but even this hunted purpose was 
jeopardized when an hour later masses of Turks 
advanced with the bayonet against the British 
centre and right, and against the French. 
There was a partial retirement, and for a time 
it scorned as though the line would be pierced 
at this point of contact between the British 
and French, The right flank of tho 88th 
Brigade was uncovered, and the 4th Worcesters 
suffered heavily in consequence. The French 
were also forced back, m has been mentioned, 
and their casualty, list was high, especially 
among', their • gallaht officers. At site o’clock 
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the w hole lino was orclotod to entrench and 
endeavour to hold ou where it stood Tins 
was successfully done, and with the invaders 
brought to a complete standstill the Battle of 
the Landing eanu) to a close 

K on the last day Sir lan Hamilton’s purpose 
was not fulfilled, yet it must also be said that 
the day was not lost. The attacking forces 
had gained a mile of front, and never after- 
wards during the months of fighting winch 
followed was so much ground placed to the credit 
of the Allies in a single day m the southern 
sphere. Sir lan Hamilton, bumming up the 
results of the last day’s fighting, wrote : 

li.ul it Iv'Pii possible topu*h m reinfoi cements in men, 
ait tilers', and munitions durum tbo daj, Kritlua should 
ha\ c f n lion, and much subsequent lighting loi its capture 
would have been a\ ended. 

Two dais laid this would have neon feasible, but I 
had to reckon with the certainty that the enemy would, 
in that same time, have recurved pioportionately greater 
support. I via* faced by the usual choice of evils, and 
although the result was not what I had hoped, I have no 
reaMm to behove that hesitation and delay would bettei 
have ansvveied my purpose. 


It was afterwards said, with obvious truth, 
that the men. artillery, and munitions needed 
before Kritlua were engaged m tire Anzac 
adventure Had Sir Ian Hamilton been able to 
fling the dashing Anzac Corps m a completely 
fresh condition against the Turks in tho south, 
instead of tho exhausted 29tli Division, he 
might perchance have slept in Kntlua on the 
night of April 28, and seen Aelu Baba crowned 
by his troops at sunrise on the following 
morning But tho suggestion does not cover 
the whole of the possibilities of the situation. 

If the Anzac attack weakened Sir Ian Hamilton 
in the south, it also weakened tho Turks in. 
that area. They were terribly perturbed 
about Anzao, and a large proportion of their 
reserves were sent thither. Had the British 
operations been solely directed against Kritlua 
and Aclii Baba, the Turks w r ould have been 
able to face the attack on these positions in 
far greater strength than was actually 'the 
case. N evorthcless, on a balance of probabilities 
it would perhaps have been better if Anzac 
had been left severely alone. 

The Battle of the Landing succeeded in its 
initial object, because the landing was effected. 

It failed in its later objects, which were to 
effect a junction between the Anzac and the 
Southern Contingents, tot take Kritbia and 
Aehi Baba, and to advance upon Maidos and . 
the K, arrows, Tlw? primary cause of the failure ■ _ 
tvas i hbat dhe 'Allies delivered their ■ attack, in) 
J r'‘0 -cj; .’a T-A’S'l ,y *'?„ [A, , 
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A NEW ZEALAND’ OFFICER HURLING JAM-TIN BOMBS. 

during the recapture of a trench by the lnniskilliugs, near Achi Baba. A New Zealand 
ed him&elf to the Royal Inniskiiling Fusiliers during an attack on a trench which had been 
e Turks the preceding night. As the Irishmen crept up a small communication-trench from 
• New Zealander armed himself with half-a-dozen jam-tin bombs and, with an orderly to 
rented a diversion by hurling them into the midst of the Turks. One of the bombs had to 
the shortened fuse caused it to explode prematurely —wounding him severely. The Fusiliers, 
had dashed on to the main trench held by the Turks, whom they destroyed or captured. 


force. The .secondary cause was 
*es available wen* unduly dispersed. 
ie lay a third cause. Hint, of lack 
1 topographical knowledge of a 
hieh had been for centuries an 
op interest to ardent soldiers, and 
1 British soldiers. To then? causes 
[ed the complete and most unwise 
of thp element of surprise, due to. 


the original decision to rely on naval strength 
alone. 

The total losses in the Battle of tho Landing 
were not stated separately, but were probably 
o\ er Hi, DUO of all ranks, exclusive of tho French 
tosses, which were proportionately heavy. 

One reason why Sir Tan Hamilton found 
, himself exceptionally short-of , reserves on April , 
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28 wnb that he had been obliged to send assist- 
ance to General Birdvood at Anzae. Tour 
battalion'! of the it oval Naval Divi&ion wore 
dispatch* d renifor* emt-ntx The Chatham 
and I’lirt'-mouth Marine Batin I ion-.. together 
vMtli the Bmrude Headquarters, under tho 
command <>i IlncatIier-( Jenoml C N Trotunm. 
CIS, H M.L 1 * landed iu-.tr (tuba Tcpe at 
d p in on Apnl 28. They wx re attached to the 
Xu-trahan Division conm aided by Major- 
General Sir W. T. Bridge-,, K (' B , and at once 
proceeded up the slopes to relieve certain 
Australian units. The Anzor < had not then 
succeeded m dealing fully vmIIi the mixing 
of units which inevitably omirrod on the 
fhst landing The Turkish hne« had approached 
them within a h tone’s throw at various points, 
and the enemy were maintaining a continuous 
and intense tire against the An/ae trenches by 
das and night. A company ol the Motor 
Maxim .Section ol tho Royal Naval Division 
landed next morning, and was placed in 
reserve Another Marine Battalion, and the 
Nelson Battalion of the Royal Naval Division, 
also disembarked on April 29, under the 
command ol Brigadier -Oenenil David Mercer, 
Cl! , RM.LT. The Australians thereby re- 
lieved were able to obtain, a little of the rest 
they so greatly needed, and to reorganize 
t heir scattered and depleted units. The new- 
comers soon found that the Turkish artillery 
luid got their range accurately, and the constant 
hursts of shrapnel caused many casualties. 
On several occasions at this period the Turks 
conducted minor attacks, and on April 30 they 
captured a section of a front-line trench held 
by the Chatham Battalion ; but the Ohathams 


merit was conspicuously successful from the 
outset, although at the very beginning one 
submarine was lost. AE2, a submarine of the 
Royal Australian Navy, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Henry Hugh Gordon Dacre 
Stoker, RN, w as sunk on April 30 while 
endeavouring to enter the »Sea -of Marmora. 
Lieutenant-Commander Stoker, Lieutenant 
Geoffrey Arthur Gordon Haggard, R.N , Lieu- 
tenant John Pitt Cary, R X , and se\ ent fen 
men were made prisoners, and twelve men 
were lost. Submarine DU. commanded by 
Lieutenant - Commander Edward Courtney 
Boyle, R N., had better fortune She passed 
the nnne-fieid in the Narrows on April 27, 
sinking on the way a Turkish gunboat of the 
Berk-i-Satvet class She remamed in hostile 
waters until May 18, when she successfully 
traversed the Dardanelles once more. She 
sank a transport, on April 20 . a gunboat on 
May 3 ; a very large transport full of troops 
on May 1U , and compelled a small steamer to 
run aground on May 13. For theso services 
Lieutenant-Commander Boyle, who had ranged 
the whole Sea of Marmora right up to tho en- 
f ranee to the Bosphorus, received the Victoria 
Cross. The other officers of El 4, Lieutenant 
E. G. Stanley, R N., and Acting- Lieutenant 
R W. Lawrence, R.N R , received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, while the Distin- 
guished Service Medal was granted to every 
member of the crew. Submarine Ell, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Commander Martin E 
Nasmith, R N , performed an oven more 
brilliant exploit in the Sea of Marmora later 
m the month. She sank a vessel containing a 
large amount of howitzer ammunition, several 


regained it during the following night After 
three clays and four nights of arduous strain 
the British battalions were relieved by a 
reorganized Australian Brigade under Brigadier- 
General Walker, D.S.O. 

One of the objects of the Allies at thin junc- 
ture was to prevent reinforcements and sup] dies 
from reaching the Turks in Gallipoli. The 
enemy’s land communications were difficult. 
The nearest railway was far away in Thrace, 
and the single available road which entered the 


gun mountings, and a (i-meh gun. She then 
chased a supply ship with a great cargo of 
stores, and most daringly torpedoed her along- 
side the pier at Rodosto. Afterwards she 
chased and ran ashore a smaller store ship. 
Emboldened by those successes, she actually 
enti red the Golden Horn and torpedoed a 
transport lying off the arsenal. Finally, while 
on the return journey, she turned back to 
torpedo a transport. Lieutenant-Commander 
Nasmith received the Victoria Cross for his 


peninsula was liable to be shelled at the Bulnir 
lilies. It was common knowledge that men 
and stores were being chiefly sen! to Gallipoli 
by niarine transport through, the Jska of Mart 
mom. Admiral da Robeck therefore ^decided 
to attempt to harry Ujp 'Turkish sea/oqimumni- ‘ 

Wrtd* i". .vC "'...i, WLJrt ..Jlm ... iV mi . . _ ... ... 


“ most conspicuous bravery,” his subordinates ^ 
Lieutenant Guy D’Oyly Hughes, R.N., and 
Acting-Lieutenant Robert Brown, R.N*, w r ere 
awarded the Distinguished * Service Medal, 
and every member of the crew was decorated. V 



BRITISH TROOPS M \KING 
Marmora which was Ion*; continued. The 
greatest consternation w as unused m Con- 
stantinople, the sea coriu mime at ions o! the 
Turks w ere incessantly interrupted, and the 
list of Turkish losses between Constantinople 
and Gallipoli grew very long indeed. 

It may he noted that on April 27 British 
airmen reported a Turkish transport of about 
8, BOO tons near the Narrows, off M nidus. The 
Queen Elizabeth was notified, and fired tleoe 
shells, the third of which struck and sank the 
\ essC‘1. It was not known whether she con- 
tained troops. The Fleet occasmiiallv tired, at 
the forts m The Narrows in the days which 
immediately followed the Hattie of the Landing. 
H.M S. Triumph bombarded M,ik1*m across the 
p: nuisiiU on April 21>, mid at night tin toon 
w as reported m flumes. 


A ROAD ON BEACH \. 

For two da\s alter the Battle of the Landing 
terminated on April 2K the troops on the 
Kritlna line had a comparatively quiet although 
an mdremcly busy time. They had partly lo>( 
tludr normal formations during the abrupt 
cheek in I lie last phase of the battle Some of 
the units ot the Stttli and HSth Brigades had 
become mixed. and there were flaws hi the 
line, especially at the ponds of coiitait between 
brigades All through April the work of 
straightening ami strengthen!! nr the 1m * con- 
tinued, and though there was some rxiiumge 
of both n lli * and arlilh ry (ire, t.lv* oieni.v olfered 
littl- bmtlranc* On April lit) much the earn* 
work proceed'd. The Allies finished landing 
their artillery, and the French, who were 
growing m numbers, increased their share of 
the hm 1u onion* battalions of tie limn' * 
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A DAYBREAK EXPLOIT AFTER 
Two companies of the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers making a flank attack on the 


Naval Division non* disembarked, and wore 
formed into a temporary reserve m conj auction 
w ith three hnttahons of the SSth Brigade, 
withdrawn fiom the trenches On May 1 the 
2 r Hh Indian Infantry Brigade arrived, and 
w.h placed m reserve, thus enabling the SSth 
Brigade to regain its three battalions. 

Tli* First Battle of Kritlna began at lb p in. 
on the night, of May 1, and was by no means 
expected by the Bntish. After halt an hour's 
artillery preparation, the Turks advanced m 
\ three solid lines -just before the moon rose. 

I The enemy had made v cry careful preparations 

under Birman supervision. The men m tlieir 
1 iront rank had boon deprived of ammunition, 
in order to compel them to rely upon tho 
bayonet, fur Ian Hamilton said . — “ The offi- 
cers wore served out with coloured Bengal 
lights to firo from their pistols, red indicating 
to the Turkish guns that they were to lengthen 
thoir range ; whito that our front trenches had 
been stormed ; green that our mam position 
had been carried ” If the green lights were 
ever used, it must have been m error or m hope ; 
and very little justification was gained for the 
use of the white lights. The orders to the 
'Turkish rank and file were to crnwl on their 
hands and knees until the word was given to 
charge. They had been exhorted to fling tho 
British, into the sea in an address which read 
thus : , . J ■ ' 


hope of salvation is to bung thu battle to a wmce^shil 
i~t.no or glonomlv to give up your Jifu in the attempt 1 

These inciting apprehensions about the 
possible fate of the Turkish race and religion 
bore the not very Ottoman-like signature, 
“ Von Zowenstcm.” The first impact of the 
Turkish charge struck near the centre of the 
British line, on the right of the SOth Brigade. 
It was “an unlucky spot,” observed Sir Ian 
Hamilton, for “ all tho officers thereabouts 
had already been killed or woimded.” The 
rank and filo were taken unawares by the silence 
of the Turkish advance, and the enemy got into 
their trenches with the bayonet and made 
“ an ugly gap.” The emergency was instantly 
met. The 6th Royal Scots, the fine Territorial 
battalion which formed part of the adjoining 
SSth Brigade, faced to their left flank and 
charged the intruders impetuously with the 
bayonet. The Essex Regiment, belonging to 
the same brigade, was detached by the brigadier 
for a similar purpose, and the gap was closed. 
The attack against the rest of the British line 
was not pressed home with the same vigour, 
and General Hunter -Weston did not have to 
bring his reserves into action. But the French 
left, which adj'oined the right of the 88th 
Brigade, was in difficulties very soon afterwards. 
The French left consisted of a force of Sene- 
galese, behind whom were stationed two 
British Field ’.Artillery Brigades and a Howitzer 


Attack the , enemy with the bayonet and utterly 
destroy ijnn 1 1 . ‘ • , 

We fihitll not, retire oho ’step ) for, if vre <lo, our religion, - 
oirr fpiaitryy and our.hktlon wifi perish V\ / ^ j 

- Soldiers i , Tlieworfd iS looking' atpy&ii! jTcqtir 'only 


Brigade. The Turks, -smote the Senegalese 
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A TURKISH NIGHT ATI ACK. 

Turks near Achi Baba. The Inniskillings secured a “bag" of 152 prisoners. 


CT1 to moonligl it, revealed what. wns happenim- 
and a* company of the 4th Wore est er-, belonging 
to tlie much-tried SSth Brigade, hurra d to tho 
aid of the Senegalese. The Turks did not 
cLsjst. and another company of the Wor- 
cesters came up, after which the enemy’s 
attack gradually ceased. At 2 a m a Battalion 
of the Koval Naval Division was sent front i lie 
reserve to strengthen the extreme Freneh rmhf, 
and the first phase of the action terminated. 

Three hours later, at 5 u.ui., tin Alin s began 
a counter-attack The whole line advanced. 
The British left had gamed 500 yards by 7,50 
am., and tho centre had also gained ground 
and punished the enemy heavih. The Bulbil 
right and the Freneh left also progressed, but 
the remainder ot the French hue was cheeked, 
doubtless because the [xeroxes Here whs veiy 
strongly held, Thus the counter-attack, which 
had looked very promising at tho outset, 
began to languish. The British centre and 
left came under a heavy <ross-h.ro from inuchinu 
guns, and it. was found impossible to maintain 
the ground won. Tho whole force, therefore, 
w ithdrow to its original line ot trenches. 

Nevertheless, the First Battle of lvrithia left 
the honours m the hands of tlio Allies. They 
hud beaten back tho Turkish attack, and had 
killed “great numbers** of Turks. Bir Ian 
Hamilton afterwards declared that “ lmd it 
not been for those inventions of the devil — • 
machine* guns and barbed wire — which suit 
the Turkish character and tactics to perfection, 
wo should not have stopped short of the crest 
of Achi Baba.’* Unfortunately, modem in- 


tui'imients ot v.uiuu* niinl be taken into 
a i count, o\ ( n n handltd by Tiuks, and the 
(‘lest ot At hi UjUm WH" .-till two miles mui>. 

Tin Allies took 550 prisoners m tlie < oiuve of 
the .a lion. 

The 'J’liiks bum'll their dead under a lb d 
Ciesiord flag during May 2, and fit night they 
attacked the Fieneli portion of the lme, being 
once more repulsed with heavy lo-s. They 
came torwnrd on co moie against tin* Fieneh on 
the night ot Ma\ 5, the reason u hy they chose 
the French section oi the hue presumably being 
that the approaches were easur. I hiring the 
thveo night at lucks tin' French casualties 
mounted up to su< h au extent that on Muv 1 
the} relinquished a portion of then* line to the 
2nd \n\al Brigade. Welt onto reinforcements 
amved for the British on Mu} a, when tho 
l-uneiishire Fu-iher Brigade (5th, btb, 7th, and 
Hth Lancashire Fusiliers) of the East Lam mdure 
't’cmtorml Division \UK‘ di-onbarked from 
Egypt and placed in rcnorvo behind the British 
left. Preparations for u fresh Bntish advance 
had been steadily continued, and tho receipt of 
reinforcements uuide it possible to give battle 
again. 

Tho losses of the land forces up to and 
including May 5 (not counting those of tho 
French) were : 

177 nlliMis mid 1,090 other ranks killed, 

412 olTicci- and 7,807 other ranks wckiikUkL 
13 officers and 3,580 other ranks missing. 

The Second Battle of Kritlua was decided on 
by Sir Ittu Hamilton on May 5, and was fought 
on May d, 7 hud 8. It deserves earefuJ atimtlon, - 
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SOLDIERS SURGING FORWARD UNDER THEIR CRESCENT BANNERS* 
a! deadly fire from machine guns and rifles. 
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because it uos m many respects the most 
-igmhi unt kind baltle fought during tin* Dai- 
dimelles operations Its lessons might to have 
boon eon-idei eel c ondn^ivo, ioi it demonstrated 
i h ,'ii’lv tiio growing ntumdh of the Tuikish line 
before Knthia and at tlio dr ten ties of At hi 
Haba bn I, m Hamilton altervwucK u into that/ 
hi-, irnim di.ite object was In ,s( i/c some ot the 
half-mile ot ih btitabJi" gi mind winch Jay 
between the opposing tuna-, hi cause lie needed 
inon> ioom on the peninsula He gained a 
depth lanmg Jiom <>0<) to 100 \ arch , but the 
real ob|e< ( ot Hie tlnee da vs battle was mam- 
le-lly to -ei/e Ruthin and Adn Baba, and this 
object w .is completely tnistr.ited by the Turks* 
Thr timmil Battle ot Knthia. plainly pioved 
that there \v.i-, not the -lightest hope of carry- 
ing the Gallipoli Peninsula, or any important 
portion of it, with the culminating rush of 
a nimimuvre battle* It therefore led (o 
tfu* definite adoption oi the alternative of 
siege u art are. ft ought t o have led to the enro- 
Jill reeori-ideraiion m London and Pans ot the 
whole position at the Dardanelles. The battle 
w as one more of those occasions ior re -examina- 
tion of the pi eject, so frequently offered to the 
Allies, but so invariably ignored until tho Into 
autumn Siege varta.ro in tho Dardanelles 
might imply operations as protracted as tho 


siege ot Troy. The whole peninsula was- being 
converted into a vast fortress, upon a scale that 
Van bun and Briabnont had never dreamed ot 
Its configuration offered possilulit les of line 
after line of almost impregnable defences. 
Win lithe Japanese burst one point of the inner 
ring of forts at Port Arthur they knew that the 
ioi tress had fallen. At Gallipoli the capture of 
one line ol defences could only mean the revel a- 
1 ion ot a fresh and almost endless series of lines 
behind, ft was at this stage that the true object 
ot the attack upon the Dardanelles — to provide 
means tor the passage of the ’Fleet — was appar- 
ently lost. -iglit ot both on the spot and at homo 
The obstinate attempts to carry a series of 
Turkish del cnees became an object m them- 
selves. Britons wished to show that they were 
never beaten, a laudable desire, but not of vital 
importance in a world -wide war. F.ven when 
men began very properly to ask what tho Fleet 
could do if it gained accesi to the Sea of Mar- 
mora, few connected the question with the con- 
tinuance of the stubborn and unavailing efforts 
to overthrow the well-entrenched Turks m 
( I a Uipoli. These efforts were blindly continued, 
and many ingenious but evasive reasons were 
offered m apologetic excuse. 

The Allied forces had been gradually re- 
organized after the First Battle of Knthia. 
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A FRENCH SOLDIER GOING TO HELP 
A WOUNDED COMRADE. 

Inset : Carrying a wounded Frenchman from the 
trenches. 

Sir lari Hamilton had at last been able to create 
a General Reserve. He had brought down the 
2nd Australian Infantry Brigade and the New 
Zealand Brigade from Anznc, and had formed 
them, with a Naval Brigade consisting ot tin 
Plymouth and Drake Battalions, into a Com- 
posite Division, held in reserve. The 29fch 
Division had been reconstituted into four 
brigades, consisting of the 88th and 87th Bri- 
gades, the Lancashire Fuadi*? Brigade (Terri- 
torials) and the 29th Indian Infantry Brigade. 
The French Corps had been reinforced the 
2nd Naval Brigade. On the first morning of 
the battle the 29th Division hold tho British 
line, the other portion of the front being held 
by the French Corps and the 2nd Naval Brigade. 
Communication between, tho two sections was 
maintained by the Plymouth and Drake Bat- 
talions, The broad purpose assigned to the 
29th Division was to seize the ground about 
Krithia, while the French were to carry tho ridge 
above the hollow through which ran the Kereves 
Dere. The French attack iyas very important, 

J , because unless it succeeded the left pf the Allied 
y . front; would; have, been advanced too frny and 
'If l -would have' been in danger o| being enfiladed, ' 

u ‘, < | f t i**< vy 


The gallant 29th Duinion, wearied but un- 
daunted, marched into battle at II a.tn., sup- 
ported by the Hre of war-hips in the Gulf of 
fSaro'j. 'The French 75 guns near the village of 
>Sedd-ul-Bahr simultaneously opened fire upon 
the Turkish positions beyond the ICtreves Derc, 
sending salvoe-i of four shells tit a time. At 
ILUtf a. m. the French Corps advamed to the 
attack, the Senegalese troops leading. Some of 
the British warships endeavoured to help them 
by directing theiy fire into and beyond the 
Valley. Tho British advance on the 
left n’as steady but slow, for every yard was 
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stubbornly contested by ihe Turkish sharp- 
shooters A few isolated Turkish trencho,-. were 
earned, but the main positions of the enemy 
were not reached at all. In two hours the line 
had advanced between two and three hundred 
yards, and three hours later it was still ur the 
.same posh ion The fight had raged backwards 
and forward** but the front had no) materially 
altered. The 88th Brigade was held up by a 
furious fire, apparently from concealed machine- 
guns. trained on a clump ot (ir- trees which, the 
Brigade sought to carry. Time after time 
companies tried to storm the clump, but were 
repulsed. The Lancashire Fusiliers Brigade 
had also suffered much from machine guns. 
After the battle had continued on the British 
front for five hours the men w'ere ordered to 
entrench where they stood. For that day, at 
any rate, their attack had practically failed 
The French Corps had fared little better. They 
had topped the crest overlooking the river 
valley, to find themselves under a lire so galling 
that they could go no farther Again and 


again the Senegalese advanced, only to give way 
bet ore the tr< inendous fusillade which greeted 
them They had hirther discovered a concealed 
redoubt on their left which gieatly impeded 
their mm pincnK They were not even able to 
entrench until after dark They had to face a 
bayonet attack during the night, but on the rest 
of Ihe hue the night was quiet 

The second day of the battle opened with a 
fierce bombardment from the warships directed 
against the ground around Jvrithm before the 
British left. A watcher on a distant hill-top 
wrote that '* the shell smothered every yard of 
the ground, and it seemed impossible for anyone 
to live witlnn this zone, as the shrub and 
ravines were yellow with bursting lyddite ” A 
quarter ol an hour later, at about 10 a m.. the 
Lancashire Fusiliers Brigade moved out into 
the open to renew the attack. They had to 
cross the partially cultivated area near Krithia, 
but there was much dead ground, m which 
machine guns had been cleverly hidden A 
terrific blast of fire greeted their appearance. 
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A MACHINE GUN IN THE TRENCHES. 


and it was at once clour that the naval guns had 
neither destroyed nor demoralized the Turks, 
The brigade was unable to cross the open 
ground. NeverthelohS, the advance progressed 
on their right, for the SSth Brigade pushed 
forward, and the Oth Royal Riots rushed the 
obnoxious Or clump. It s secret was immedi- 
ately revealed, for it was full of Turkish snipers 
on platforms hidden away among the trees. 
The am pars were soon disposed of. The 1st 
Royal Innihkillmg Fusiliers, of t he 87th Brigade, 
moved up on the left of the 88th Brigade, and 
for a time it really seemed that further progress 
was possible. At 1.20 p.m., however, the 
Turks recaptured the firs in a counter -attack. 
The battle still hung in the balance. The 
plucky JnniskdlmgH took three Turkish trenches, 
which were made good by the 1st King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers. But the Lancashire Fusi- 
liers w ere absolutely hold in cheek by the cross- 
fire from machine gum, and at 3 p.m. they 
reported that they were ** stuck.” The French, 
on the right wing, had been quiet during the 
morning, but soon after S p.m. they gained some 
ground. , ' ' 

V * ■ '■ ’ ‘ •’ ’Vi ' ’ ; 


Sir lan Hamilton decided to make one more 
supreme chert. He ordered a general attack 
fm 4. tf> p.m , at which hour the Turks brought 
hfhb gum into action against the French on the 
right. The whole line advanced at the time 
named, and there was no sign cither ot fatigue 
or reluctance. The British made progress, 
except on tin ir extreme left. The lir clump 
was earned once more with the bayonet. The 
French met an m< essanfc shrapnel fire from the 
new Turkish guns, winch was so disconcerting 
that their line wavered and melted away. 
General d’Amade threw forward his raseryes, 
who quickly saved the situation. The British 
again advanced at (5,10 p.uu. and far back at 
Sedd-ul-Bnhr the khaki hues could be seen 
slowly moving onward. But they, too, were 
smothered by Turkish shrapnel, ami at night- 
fall the combat slackened. The great effort 
had only met with a limited success. * , . 

It was resolved to make oue more try n^xfc 
day. The tired troops again dug themselves 
in, and were net seriously molested, in the 
darkness, The Lancashire Fusiliers Brigade 
was wRhdmVtt , into' the reserve, and was 
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BRITISH TROOPS RETURNING FROM 
THE TRENCHES. 


replaced by (lit 1 New Zealand Brigade Every- 
thing was made ready lor a final at tat k after 
breakfast. Sir Jan Hamilton’s reason 'lui 
resolving to continue the battle was that he 
knew trosli Turkish reinforcements were coming 
up, and it was desirable to lose no tune it he 
so '/ghfc to snatch n \ tatory. 

Oti the third day. May 8, the action begun 
afresh more fiercely than ever, for all ranks 
realized that success must be attained that day, 
if at all Soon after 1 0 a m. the warships 
resumed their bombardment, with equally little 
result, for when the Now Zealand Brigade 
began to march on Krithia it instantly encoun- 
tered a 'furious outburst, of rifle and machine 
gun fire. The resolute New Zealanders pressed 
on, supported by the British artillery and by 
the machine guns of the 88th Brigade. Their 
centre got well beyond the fir ehunp, and was 
then checked, but by 1.30 pun, the Now 
Zealanders were 200 yards neater Krithia than 


looker who saw the whole New Zealand advance 
wrote : 

H lookicl a*- it some omnml mruireuvie-. v,eio taking 
place Sucf issivo lines ol khaki hgure» were prewng 
tor waul, tier a-, the green helcls and tin ongh the lui ms and 
oielmul- towards the hnna line The fnomv’s sluupnel 
I,ni4 over them, bat inflicted small damage, owing to the 
open lui niul unis udonled When each sue ces-iv o lino 
it .K hod the fi«. /one il doubled oeioss the open ground, 
ic-tniy m the vacated tionclics, and then passing on to 
the nr yt. The w hole ot I ho plain scorned alive w ith Ihcso 
l-haki clad min lit i v Tt. was, indeed, a peifoet example 
ot the ouis-ical Rii(i«h attack, earned out over a hioiul 
liont so as to eun< initiate the maximum numbci of men 
m the fiinut line loi the Imnl assault ori the eticmj’s poa 
Lmn with a minimum ot lo,< 

But t ho Turks held back the attack, and 
the French over towards Iverev es Derc sent 
word that they could move no further unless 
the British line advanced. There was a long 
lull, and many thought that the day was over. 
Sir Ian Hamilton was, however, concerting 
measures tor the greatest moment ol the 
battle. At 4 p.m. be ordered the whole line 
to fix bayonets. , slope arms, and march on 
Krithia at 5.30 pm A quartor of an hour 
earlier 'the whole of the warships and every 
battery ashoic opened “ a most stupendous 
bombardment,” and “ the noise was appalling ” 
The thunder of the guns died away, and long 
lines of glittering bayonets were seen moving 
outwards They passed into the smoke - 
w loathed zone of the bombardment, and dis- 
appeared trom view The French vanished 
into the battle-smoke with drums beating and 
bugle’' sounding the charge The whole scene 
w'a-> blotted out by the smoke, and when dark- 
ness fell the results were still only vaguely 
known They can be told in a sentence. 
More ground was gamed, hut the Turkish line 
remained unbroken. Such was the end of the 
Second Battle of Krithia, and w itli it ended all 
hope of taking Krithia and Aclu Baba by 
direct assault. 

The full story of the closing episodes only 
bet ante known next morning. The first lines 
of New Zealanders had passed the enemy’s 
machine guns without discovering them, and 
their supports had suffered heavily in. conse- 
quence. The brigade, which was commanded 
by Brigadier -General F. E. Johnston, had 
nevertheless got within a few yards of the 
Turkish trenches, and its* first 'line had dug 
itself in. The 2nd Australian Infantry Brigade, 


87th Brigade were meanwhile working through 
ea ravin© on thc.lfift,- in, the hop© of getting in 
, ftmottg'J the enemy’s machine ’guns. -An on-* 
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equal valour ? and, though badly 
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Marshal], on the* extreme loti, had tind t" 
advance over the open area, hi tu »'<*n Ha* r <« \ 1 1 1 < 
and the* sea, but was cheeked by lmiehiur guns 
which w orkecl sad hav oe among I hr South 
Males Boidercis. Atfer sundown the nan ot 
the brigade brggod to be led again against the 
enemy, and actually won anotlier 2<m sard-. 
The French laid been hutteied hy the du<* ot 
the hmvie-t Turkish artillen, and though tin 
2nd Divisiun attacked with anioiir, the S, m . 
gale sc broke The attacking eulimm was mo-t 
gallantly rallied hy General d’Atnade and 
(tenoral Snnornn m [ireoii It roooveteil 
inomentuni, and stormed and held the u*douht 
at the end of the Keren os l)ere hollow w Inch had 
proved so 'troublesome. The 1st Division had 
very hard fighting in the Keros es vs dies , and a 
battalion ot Zouaves was temporarily r. puked, 
but Lieut. -Colonel Kieger, ot the 1 -l 
.Regiment do Marche d’Afrique, gripped tin 
position m the nick of tunc, and m the end the 
Division found itself master of “two complete 
lines of Turkish redoubts and trenches.” 

By general consent, the honours ot tin* day 
on the British section of the front rested with 
the Anza.es, who suffered severely. They were 
warmly praised by Sir Inn Hamilton lor their 
“ determined valour,” and for the " admirable 
tenacity ” with which they clung to the ground 
they gained The oyc-w it ntSs* already quoted, 
m describing the final attack wrote : 

The iVew ZenlotnliM - and the A urn alums udvineed at 
the sum a mmixmit, ovei open uuuinJ whnti [mauled 


hill- !■ Ill J <, >1 ; 1,1 \ I nn I I , | I ..I n d< nl t II dm , 
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u 'a. had I ill. ■ 

\ It hough si nn*> giotuid was won, the broad 
reaiU nf lb” her <m<l Brittle «»L Iv it bi.t imM be 
Irankls -aid to hivt bet n Mtlute. Su fan 
Jlamiltim admitted that tt t ompt lied him to 
rtah/e that the operation- had n.trhui “the 
limit ot wind could be attained by mingling 
initiative with -urpn-e ' lie obelised: 

\d , ititr e-i in list linn ti ‘ii nl u tijli* I end In lake 1 he <• Imp*' 

1 £ er,ni't llliatt it ill l.li 1 . mi , (llilti -n < in >n id tin 
I m<< atiu tnll ertitliik piepai.dtrm i*tii,e undue we- 
-mm Imiind to Mtpi i i do maun iivo ImtlltM m the npen 
I 'uiimiIhI.iiuiii mid tmtilli dtem of i‘ui in nl, nit] inn emeu). 
i't ajijii e.e In s. sell i tin. i <>l nue ItDie L'm unptar i mr utr-, 
and -i lent die i/iotipmg o) mu ai ttlf r v undi i n 1 1 ut t allied 
emit ml n ,i t in* tnn ( > tmni tin tat tu id bn-a ot mu jiiiue. 

ft *s tune to turn once moie to Vu/ac, which 
had bi en strongly attacked on mull day oi the 
Senmtl Battle o^‘ Krithiu The task of the 
Ai tzars «it £ Juba Tept* was delined us hemg, first, 
t o keep open a door leading to the vitals of 
the Turkish position ’ ; and second, “to hold 
up u- laige a body' of the enemy as possible,” 
in or<k r to lessen tbosstram at'the end ot the 
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peninsula. The Anzaes were then holding a 
semi-circular position at the top of the eliff, 
with a diameter of about. 1,100 yards They 
were constantly under shell fire, and it was 
recorded that as many as 1,400 shells had fallen 
m this tiny area within an hour All round 
the semi-circle the Turkish trenches were close 
at hand. 

The Homeric conflicts on this Mile patch of 
ground above the cliffs were so incessant and 
so similar in character that probably even those 
who took part in them lost all count. They 
were never adequately recorded. One typical 
example of dozens of such eneount -rs may be 
mentioned. On the night of May 2 the Anzacs, 
whose sturdy conception of acting on the 
defensive was to attack on every possible 
occasion made a thrust at the Turks through 
a dee]') narrow ravine, which had been called 
‘‘ Monash Cully ” They succeeded, and dug 
themselves in, but the Turks responded with 
a withering machine gun and shrapnel fire, and 
the position grew' critical. The Anzacs were 
being hard hit, and the Chatham and Ports- 
mouth Battalions of the "Royal Marine Brigade 
were sent up the gully to their aid. It took 
the whole of the following day and the next 
night to consolidate the position, and m that 
one episode, so small that it found no mention 
in any dispatch, the Marines alone lost 500 
officers and men killed and wounded. The 
First Battle of Anzac was so overshadowed by 
the Second Battle ol Knthia that it received no 
allusion m the dispatch of Sir Ian Hamilton. 
It began on May 0, and practically lasted five 
days For the first three days the Turks 
repeatedly attacked, and made desperate 
attempts to overwhelm the depleted Anzac 
forces On the fourth day the 1 5th and Kith 
Battalions of the 4th Australian Infantry 
Brigade sallied forth with the bayonet and 
took three lines of Turkish trenches. On the 
fifth day, at dawn, the Turks retook the trenches 
but could make no impression on the mam 
Australian position. 

More reinforcements began to reach the 
British at Cape Helles. The 42nd Division 
was landed towards the end of the Second 
Battle of Knthia, and on May 11 the heroic 
29th Division was withdrawn from the line for 
the first time for eighteen days and. nights. 
r rhe whole front' "before - Krithia was . divided 
into ■ four 
began. _ , / . 
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THE TIME A HlSTul;\ nb' THE 11 AH 


ba+tledup of 1 2,950 ton.-) completed m 11)02, 
was torpedoed off Mnrto Ray, m the enti.mi*' 
to tlio Straits, while she was protecting the 
French flank Over 500 oi fleers and men wir 
JiM including t ho captain, and 20 ofT’n rr- and 
100 men were saved. The occurrence w,e ns 
startling as it was entirely unexpected The 
Mouavenei-Milieh. 020 tons, a Turkish de-troy t*r 
ot German construction, hull l in 1000 at one 
of the Sclnchau yards, had slipped down tlie 
Straits under cover of darkness. Sho managed 
to torpedo the Goliath and to get back safely. 


In tu i ,ij.it me i h*’ j>o-iiion b* i val-Hic tioin 
til. hem It .lit! r duk '11 b u se..ut i had made 
r.T.iiuum,.iut' up the pr* npii'm- Hit) on tlu 
night nt May 1U. when tl. y ««»• eff d 

tu (lie cm mi and fm’d upon Mmor Guwwl 
H B ('hv, (omnumliiu tlie 20th lud'.ni 
Iniaiitry Bmmde, then mbmihed .m eUhur.ite 
plan, uhuh imlud.d a bomh.trdtm n» h‘“m ,ll( 
b,*u and shoiCj and an mhmtiv d.*m..iH i almi., 
under ( 1 1 vei ot which the Gurkhas were to 
npc.it thou escalade in greate’* strength Die 
plan succeeded perfectly. At 0 30 pm on 



“STRIPPED TO THE WAIST.” 

Anzacs working their guns on Gallipoli Peninsula. 


The Goliath had been on tlie cast coast ot 
Ainca before sho went to the Dardanelles, and 
had bombarded Dar-es-iSaiaam. 

The same night the British left wa« advanced 
nearly 500 yards by a successful stratagem. 
On a bluff north-east, of Bench Y, which had 
been abandoned m th« Battle of the handing, 
the Turks had established a strong redoubt 
armed with machine guns, which constantly 
harried the British line. The Ministers and the 
Publius unsuccessfully tried to take the bldtf 
on ' May 8 and 9. Lieut, -Colonel the Hon. 
fVG.'Braoe, of the 6fU Gurkhas, htnuelf an 
, expert mountnmeer, suggested that lus men, 
climh like oats, shoiild bo allowed to , 


May 12 the cruisers Dublin ami Talbot began to 
pour in shells, while the 29th Divisional Aftil- 
k-ry bombarded from the British lines The 
Manchester Brigade of the 42nd Diw«wn «»- 
opemted with rifle lire, and m the midst of the 
dm n double company ot the Gurkhas scaled 
the chit and “earned the work with a rush.” 
Another double company followed by the ttonin 
route, ant! next morning the gam v,m con- 
solidated and joined to the British front. The 
knoll was over afterwards known as “ Gurkha 
Bluff” The leases in this attack were ^2 1 
killed and 92 wounded. The early liionths at 
the Dardanelles teemed, with aueb 
though perhaps feyy ..were? so dratitatfcy . 


afcmh like egts. should be allowed to,' , though „pbrh»p« ^ .were no v ; ,,, 

. V;i ’>■ > •' ',••••*’ v;> *C: 
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Tin* Fit'nr h completed 11*0 cW iiibaie.ihou 
of a i;f cojul Divi"ion (luirnu the m eond week i? i 
M.l’y , md on M.lV If ( n-*lU’i Oil < loiHMiid took 
o\»>r the < >mm<md ot the whole Freni h Gorp-, 
from Gen* nil d’Aintnle GemiM Goinuud w ns 
17 \< ot .m, . tin* \ nuiuri ,1 < r ot hi" rnnk 

m the lfjuicnulod hit noli Veiny , and he laid 
lrt>i*H "0 "iirM*""liil m ha command ot the* 
Art* on no s< Hum ot the tiout> m Frame that 
luii i citintrymcii hud dubbed him 1 the Lion ot 
t,ho Argunnc ” Sir Tim Hamilton "ent 1 ho 
toll owing letter of i.u'owell to General d’ A made : 

i jihnr.tj, ]*)ir» 

Mov tti \ eRAXi, — -W i t,h deep per-onn I sndru'S-. I lomn 
that. your country luii m,p nl need of yoi i great ovpon. 
<,ni*e t Bonbon 

Fiom tho veiy fiat yon and yout brave troops luuo 
done all, .md moie than a!', that modal man could do to 
t mt, her tho onu«o no have tit heat t. 

By day and by night, for many days and nights m 
Min < ion, you and your gallant, t loops have ceaselessly 
"Imaged gainst tLo enemy’s fre.sh rcmfoicemeiits and 
lnvu won from him ground nt tho bayonet point, 

The imlit.uy ruoids of Franco mo most glouous, but, 
you, man Ginviut. and your Soldiois, have added hosh 
brilliancy if 1 may say i>o. ovui to those dan, hug 
reeoids. 

Tho losses have been cmel. Such losses are almost 
unprecedented, but it, may be some consolation to tlunk 
that, only by so (mice a tual could thus have boon iully 
disclosed the flame of patriotism winch biuus in the 
heads ot j ourself and of yuui men 

With simon tegiots at, your coming dop.arftiro, hut, 



vulh Hit full assuiami* that, m your new sphoic of 
.ufnily, von will continue to icudit the same valuable 
s,u i mo you Jitivo nlrradj gnento Fiance 
[ loin. um 

Mon flonoial, 

Youi sim < io fiicnd, 

Ian Hamilton, 

Gtneml 

During the remainder of May, and for the 
first da,v or two of Juno, there was wore fighting 
on the Anzac front than on any other part ot 
the position. Tho Turks never liked Anzac, 
and were always leaiful that tho Anzacs might 
Jauneli an attack against the heart of then- 
stronghold overlooking the Narrow’s. At the 
outer edge ot tho Anzac r uive was a spot known 
as Quinn’s Post Tt was so named after 
Major Quinn, of the 13th Australian Infantry, 
who met lus death close to this very point 
during an Anzac counter-attack on May 
20. At Quinn’s Post the Anzac tiro trenches 
were “ mere ledges on the brink of a sheer 
precipice falling 21)0 feet mto tho valley below.” 
The enemy’s trenches were a few feet away, 
and the post was never securely held until 
some -weeks later a body of New Zealand 
miners made elaborate underground shelters. 
Quinn’s Post was soon renowned for its un- 
ending senes of sorties, attacks ancl counter- 
attacks. For instance, on May 9 tho Anzacs 
carried tho enemy’s trenches before Quinn’s 
Post by bayonet attack at night,. On May 10 
the enemy counter-attaeked at dawn and won 
the trenches back, but they wero so severely 
dealt with by the Anzac guns that, according 
to records afterwards captured, two Turkish 
login icnt s alone lost on that day 600 killed and 
2,000 wounded There were no safe corners at 
Anzac, and even the generals m high command 
had to disregard the usual wise precautions 
ami take the same risks as the men. On May 
14 Lieut. -General Sir W. R. Birdwood 
was slightly wounded, but did not relinquish 
ius command Next day Major-General Sir 
W. T Bridges, commanding the Australian 
Division, was so severely w’otuided that he 
died in a few days. Sir Ian Hamilton wu-ote of 
lnm that he was “ sincere and single -minded 
in his devotion to Australia and to duty.” 

During May IS reports ot unusual activity 
rmong the enemy came to Anzac from many 
sources. The warships could see troops massing 
at various points near the coast. The airmen 
saw other bodies oh troops landing . near , the 
Harrows ftnd inoying across 'from the diree'txpn 
>eff the Basha T>hgh .;‘ . The Turlrish bombard- ^ 

'menfj jgnfyjlajt' 'xniepkt^' through^*’ tl% day; v 
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TURKISH PRISONERS 

Bern}* led through a deep gully. Inset : Giving a 
drink to a wounded Turk. 

Shells mim’d upon Anzae from 12-uielj and 
9-meh guns, lug howitzers, mid Held guns. 
Tike portents wove nut misleading General 
bmtm von Sanders himself proposed to clear 
away the Arrow thorn by throwing it into tie* 
s< a. He hail planned a great attack, and wa- 
about' to fling massed columns, numbering 
30,000 m all, ng.und the An/ne /one Word 
passed down to the trenches fur the defenders 
to he alert and ready* 

At midnight, the .storm burst, and machine 
gun and rifle lire of unprecedented volume and 
force was concentrated on the Anzaci. They 
lay snug in their trench* s, and wer * very little 
injured. At 1 a.in. the Second Hattie of Anzae 
began, and a dense Turkish column advanced 
to the award t. Jt was beaten back, eluefly by 
rifle fire. Other columns followed, and various 
sectors of the Anzac line were assaulted ui turn* 
At ft n.m. the Turkish attack had so far 
developed that it bad become general, and the 
heavy artillery was once more participating, 
For the next five hours the enemy strained 
every nerve to press their ■ onslaught home. 



Tuikuth loot e\ee touched a single Antcue 
trench that dm. The close Turkish forma* 
turns were m \vn down. 'The 'forks died in 
Ii« apt;. Tho battle became a butchery., for the 
Anzae held guns and howitzer* were doing their 
share of execution. The attack of General 
JuiuiHU vim Banders was sheer felly* and tho 
punishment of Ins unhappy inAminents wtia < 1 
terrible. ^ . When the light ended he had, imp kt 7* 1 

...It _ a t.;. Mi* < ... 


They never had a chancp of htkrfaeeding, f K<c , loast a foiiHhbf jua aft aekhigforihf -fern yV* 
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TURKISH NIGHT ATTACK NEAR ACHI BABA. 
An enemy column annihilated by Inniskillings. 
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estimated that tie* Turkish losses mi that imv* 
morning alone numbered over 7,000. Tin* 
estimate \ois moderate, mid was perhaps too 
low. Over 3 000 Turks lav deml within art uni 
view ot tho Anzao trenehes Jn one rorrier* 
100 yards hy SU partis, 100 < orpsf s we»'c 
eounted A large proportion ot (he losses \\ « re 
afterwards found to have hem eaused bv 
artillery fire. The An/ae losses nmnhoivd 
about 100 killed and 500 wounded, including 
nine officers wounded There were few more 
remarkable examples in any theatre of the war 
of the disproportionate advantage which 
modern weapons sometimes mnfer upon the 
defence in prepared positions. 

A visitor w r ho went round tho Anzac lront 
lines after the battle wrote 

Tho ground present'? an extraordinary sight when 
Mowed through tho troneh pen-rope-, two bundled 
yauls away, and even closer m places, arc (lie Tiukuh 
trenches, and between them and our linos the dead lie in 
hundreds. 'Chore arc groups of twenty or thirty nm--e<| 
together, as it lor mutual protection, some lying on thou 
faces, some killed in the act of filing . otlieis hung up in 
the barbed wue. In one place a small group u< (nulls 
reached our parapet, and non lie dead on it -hot at point 
blank tango or bayonet tod. Hundreds of others he just 
out-ido ihotr own trenehes, where tin v wi io caught bv 
rifle? and shrapnel when trving to legiun them Hun 
dicds of wounded n u-t have pett-hod betwet u ’bo bo. - 

There were some curious negotiations during 
fhe days following the Second Baltic ot \nzm- 
At 5 p.m. on May 20 the Turks displayed white 
flags and Red Crescents, and various Turkish 
officers came out into the open They were 
met by Major-General H. B Walker, com- 
manding the Australian Divi-ion, ami asked tor 
an anni’-tice to bury their dead and collect 
their wounded General Walker pointed out 
that he was not empowered to treat, and m 
any case the principal Tuikish officer hud no 
credentials It was noticed that the Turks 
were massing afresh, (tod General B*rdwood 
ordered all trenches to bo manned as a pre- 
caution. The Turkish object seemed to be to 
effect a fresh concentration without being 


(hi‘ ( fuel !>{ 1 in* Gt iii r.tl Muff .if t ? i* * Gar- 
da te lie-. and Sir Inn ll.nmlloit ih'-inhed 
him .is the lx -t Ginct-oi Stub he iuid < v it 
known in war. \ totmal itrmi-iicc w<»- then 
arranged with the TTu k- and Sa-ffid ii.h.i 7 T! 
a in to 1 30 pm on .Muv 21 ( ‘ensu!< ratioie 

of heahh i. tilde -ueii n time dc*-u<ibl>’ The 
Tail is! i bur \ mg pain, s wire -upphed with 
cotton woel Miaki d m aduiimi to dt ad< it *he 
stineh '\ in v worked c • peditimi-ly , <uul the 
armistice was ‘-erupulously observed by both 
sides But thereal'er, until June .5, tie re was 
more exciting iigditmg ot the episodical kind 
around Guinn’s Po-t than even that mo-t 
unrest, ful earner had ever known. A vt/tole 
chapter could be filled with des< nptioiis of the 
'taring everds of those ten days on that one 
-eetuui of tin An/ne trout alone 

A new meimee ag.unst the A'hed fleet at the 
Dardanelles developed during the month of 
May. Week? earlier large Herman submarine, 
had been seen going south through the Bay ot 
Bisen v , and afterwards near Gibraltar mid off 
the north coast of Aftien A» ilher the Admiralty 
nor Admiral fie Robeek were tor a moment 
under any illusions about the meaning of then' 
movements. Admiral von Tup tz was about 
to take a hand in the vMgean, nnd Ins move whs 
difficult, to counter The Army needed (support, 
from tho naval guns On tho other hand, even 
old battleships could not be kept .stationary 
near the peninsula to be picked off like sitting 
partridges. The first result of the news was 
that the Queen Elizabeth was hurried buck to 
the North Sen, despite the anxious though un- 
warranted rejirescntat tons of the War Office. 
The other battleships were gradually removed, 
and certain effective refuges from submarines 
were prepared tor those which remained. 
Great risks had to bo taken, however. Vntil 
the new shallow -draught monitors, then being 
built m England, could he sent out, some at 


harassed hy artillery lire. Towards sunset 
masses of Turks advanced behind lines ot un- 
armed men holding up their hands. Intense 
firing broke out, and was continued until 1.20 
a.m., when the enemy attacked Quinn’s Post 
in strength. They were beaten back, and these 
strange proceedings, which had a strong flavour 
of German inspiration, came to tin end. When 
Sir Ian Hamilton heard what had happened. 


least ot the battleships had In lie at times off 
the Dardanelles coast in very exposed positions. 

According to Mr. F.Jhs Ash mead-Barf lett, 
whose accounts of the first months at Gallipoli 
must always be of inestimable value to historians, 
tho earliest sign of the presence of enemy sub- 
marines off tho Dardanelles was detected on 
May 32. As a consequence, H.M,S. Albion 
went ashore in a fog off Anzac at 4 hum next 


ho sent* Major-General W. k\ Braithwaito, O.B., 
on May' 22 to Assist General Rirdwood in 
further negotiations. General Braithwaito was 



morning. H.M.S. Canopus earae to her rescue* 
hut it took six hours to get the stranded buttin'* ; 
ship off the sandbank an which die had,, 
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grounded. During nil that, lime both battle- 
ships were under a strong fire from Turkish field 
guns, hut fortunately the Turks were not able 
to bring hea\y guns to bear. On the morning 
of May 25, at 8 a m., a submarine was seen and 
fired upon by HALS. Swtftsure, but the shots 
took no effect. The submarine made off 
iovvards Air/ae, chased by British destroyers. 
At 10.50 a m. she unsuccessfully fired a torpedo 
at the battleship Vengeance, near Gaba Tepe. 
At lunch-time H.M.S. Triumph (Captain Maurice 
Ritamatiriee, Tt.K,), a battleship of 11,800 tons 
displacement, originally built for the Chilian 
Government, yas torpedoed and sunk 1 south of 
Gaba Tepo. She had her; torpedo-nets but, but 

ir ; both the two torpedoes fired at hor pierced the \ 
nfitfing and took f pffeet, Bight. n>imitea after t 

' ! \ l-sebifitj eitui WrwWt titvHiW Ctrl O' satto 4 fttirtlOr •' , 
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STUART NICHOLSON, 
M.V.O , 

Leaving the Naval Observation Station and making 
his way to Cape Helles. 

Inset : Rear-Admiral Nicholson. 

(Photo bv Elliott ( In ) 

plunged beneath the waves halt -an- hour after- 
wards. The captain and nearly all the ere ,v 
were saved by destroyers 

All the available destroyers and patrols set 
out m search ot the two submarines, for another 
had been seen off Rabbit Island. TI.M S. 
Sw if t sure was sent to the protected waters of 
Mudros Harbour, and the Admiral’s flag was 
t ransferred to H AT 8. Majestic (Captain H. F. Cl. 
Talbot, R.N ), the oldest battleship on the 
station, displacement 14,900 tons, built in. 1895. 
On the night of May 26 the Majestic was 
anchored off Cape Helles, opposite Beach W, 
and inside a line of transports. At 6.40 a.m. 
next morning a submarine found and torpedoed 
her. At once she listed heavily, and in a very 
few moments she was lying on her side. The 
officers and crew took to the water, and all the 
' ' vessels hear hastily sent launches ahd small 
boats. Very fow lives were lost., The Majestic 
sank quickly in shallow water, and, as her bows 
were rgsting on a sandbdnk a small piece pf her 1 
Wiw mms.inf>d AVnosed to view. Mr. . AslYmpn/l. 
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Bart leti , who was mm mg t Ik we i e~a m d stab ii 
A, she turned u\w ,iml sink, a miiloi ran 
llii whole ii iifitti ul lif i J eel riiitl lin.tih -.it 
n stride 1 1 10 rain, when lie mis mba «|U< nd\ 
taken oil without im>u getting a vattni" 
r l housruids oi troojis on shun s,u\ I In dt'-a-iei 
Bajitani Talbot was picked up by a, i.umeh but 
atlcvw , mK plunged in ogam and rescued two of 
his men Jrom drowning Although Uhm ! > < - 
< iUif-ed < orisideruble a|ipte|ieu-Hi<i lm* ,i, (. n ti _ 
tiuio alterw invlh the (It mum submarine-, win 
much hairier! aufl mr t \» itli little huthe» storess- 
The British Jo- ses m killed, unitnrJerl, and 
nu-MUC at the Dardanelles up to May ,‘ti 
nmnbered m ,*ll ,hS, <>.*}<), including J 722 ohiier- 
1 bus m tins, one theatre alone there had been 
more rasualtic* in less than siv weeks than wen 
reeorded dm mg the whole oi f ho South Aim an 
War. tv lien the casualties in eonliiel uumhtnd 
‘ilSj 50, spread ovoi a juried of time yearn 
r l he Third Battle ot Kulhnt was fought on 
dime i, arid was finished in one day Both 
British and French had been dapping ami mmmg 
during the latter hall ot "May, jjreparaloi v lo <) 
fiuther attempt to msh the Turkish trenches 
There hud been more than one small udvanee 
and tin* Turks had delivered many ntlurk- 
without definite result Hir Ian Hamilton 
deemed that the time* had enme tor a further 
concerted and general etfoit. In the Third 
Battle ot Krithm large los«e- were indicted on 
the Tuiks. and there un- a gain ot front 201) lo 


iof! k ,n ds < \ . i r f. i i t 1 mt bui mm h 

ot l!<‘ aiomid Won m 'lu ,.ul> a.ii - <.i tin 
bifjic i i mid i j, i( b< ii i.iei, ii f i* < 'O' 'fiji | ,|« J - 
Ui' n i* iii I ii> l n hi l u It i»i ,i ' i m > i , >i I is ami • r 
i ? i a I and l lie Bi u i -• i li Oi \< ,r- it i > n <m i ,,, i a t 
• ■ntd.idi d '1 In linn-.i .net 1 v **. l< to- i - ,> , n 

af-i)h(,o\ Din mu'i in si, km M, 'uihon . 
di-p it* h rolu u- ow i. -lm v \ la i i lliim,' km I 

iialr.iiiori ot iiio Bo\,il \ k ,i| it. s,i.i u j, 
wioo- vi 1» it li had ”iiin f ot v , if 1 1 m uppuif 

In ,i-) jnvu ,( leidiv d«siro\«d 

r D«e hm o* Jiotl le U.ts formed fjnin fight to 
kid. In tbe Fieiah i‘oip-. the Ibnal Naval 
Division, I in f Amt f Bast Lam a-hue) bm-i ,n. 
and dr 2JMh Divmoii Tlic Bnii-h had 
21, boo men uia— , ed on a bout m 1,01111 \,uil , 
ain! l i( nei ,d liuno. i Weston iii ii, coiomaiu ling 
tin Will \liuv Culp--, bail 7.000 met! ,H a foijis 
reserve. Th> eiumv oo-.il ion had b\ this 
tone b«en devilojied into row-, and low-, ot 
trenehes -ttvieumg light act os, 1{|i- pelim-mhu 
Ado Baba was honey mini n d willi works and 
ualkins, am! i rouned by a -tion^ i'ldoolit. 

d’Sie ban ter. wioie a -juaiai < nPH - 1 ml l< lent 
the day Induce tin, halt l< , eoir-tit un on< ufllie 
-iroutu -t (li tensive po-iUuiis am mrny has held 
or i <i pi ured during die |ue-,< m war’ 'l lie 
taels migh 1 have been even mom strongly 
didmd 'Hie battle Ik pan with un intense 
land and a a bombardment at S am., which 
eon I anted for 2‘ horn-, stopped fur hah an 
horn, and i hen u* timed for twenty miuiite.s. 
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SURVIVORS Ol* H MS. TRIUMPH 


Arrive on hoard H.M.S. Lord Nelson 1'he 
Triumph was torpedoed by a submarine at the 
Dardanelles on May 26, 1915. Inset : The 
Captain’s clerk of H.M.S Triumph who swam 
with the ship’s ledger 'until he was picked up by 
a destroyer 

utter winch u brief feint, attack was made \l 
II SO the Allies recommenced (hen bombard* 
merit, which continued until noon, when the 
signal was tm on for it general advance Act um 
(turned h\ (turtles of bomb-throwers, the whole 
line dnshed forward with bayonets fixed The 
n shin lit met with swift success ’The Krone h 
1st Division on the extreme right, took the 
trenches before them, and the Kmieh 2nd 
Division stormed and (‘apt tired tin' strong 
“■ Haricot " redoubt at the head ot the Kereve** 
Dere hollow, which previously tint laid 
three tunes sought m vim to -ei/e The 
weak spot, was at. the point ot contact be- 
tween the Kr<*neh and Ifritish toms, on the 
extreme toil ot the Rreneh trout There the 
Turks, who w ere well served by communication 
trenches. developed rapid eounter-atlar ks and 
effected a marked cheek. Then discovery ol a 
flaw m the line eventually changed (tie inspect 
ot the whole battle 

The Royal Naval Division, next m the hue, 
fought with the utmost gallantry, and never 
did better than it did that da,\ In fifteen 
minutes the naval men had charged the Turkish 
trenches and obtained possession of the whole 
position immediately before them. The Anson 
battalion stormed a Turkish redoubt which 
formed h salient in the enemy'* hue, apd the 
Howe and Hood battalions wore consolidating 
■ enjitphal Turkish linos by 1 12.25, pun.' ( The 
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'Manchester Hngado ol the 42nd Division did 
even better, and wrought deeds which matin 
their city thrill with pride, while they made 
the name of the Territorial Korce immortal. 
The Manchester ihigade carried the first 
line of trenches before them within five minutes. 
By 12,20 they had advanced it third of a 
mile, overwhelmed the remind Turkish line, 
nod wore calmly establishing themselves in 
their new position, haneAihhv, in-land, 
Australia, and New , /^calami rinuo the tragic 
globes of OalUpoli., , The : 2bth Ifivdsionphn Hie 
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THE CHARGE OF THE ROVAL NAVAL DIVISION. 


loft, was soon desperately engaged. The 88th 1 
Brigade had a tierce bayonet struggle with the 
Turks, but with the Worcesters in the van, the 
entire brigade swarmed into the Turkish first 
line and could not be dislodged On the extreme 
left was the Indian Brigade, which was niuib 
bullied by barbed wire entanglements winch the 
British artillery lire hail failed to destroy. The 
14th Sikhs lost three-fourths oi their effectives 
while chocked by these obstacles, and a com- 
pany of tlic 6th Gurkhas, which had gone along 
the chits, was temporarily isolated. Eventually 
the Indian Brigade had to withdraw' to its 
original line, where it was reinforced. 

But the shining success of noontide did not 
endure. The Turks had poured m a terrific 
counter-attack against the French in the 
Haricot redoubt, which they regained with the 
aid of their well -served guns. The French foil 
hack, and thereby exposed the Royal Naval 
Division to enfilading fire. The Ansons liad to 
relinquish their redoubt with heavy loss, and the 
Howe and Hood battalions were in turn en- 
' filaded and forced back across open ground 
under a terrible, rifle and machine -guu fire. 
ltw& q - while rendering succour to these harassed 
battalions that the Oallingwoods met with such 
11 a disastrous fate, : It may he noted that in the 


cars, armed with maxims. By 1.30 pan. the 
Naval Division had lost all its new trenches, 
and was back on its old line, and the enemy 
were enfilading tiie Manchester m their turn. 

The fire was maddening and the Manchester?, 
were cruelly reduced in numbers They lost 
their brigadier and many other officers, but 
Lancashire grit was not to be intimidated. For 
five hours the Manchester men stuck to their 
position in the hope that the Turks who were 
enfilading them would bo driven back. They 
faced round their right flank to confront the 
foes who had got such an advantageous position. 
Reinforcements were sent to them. The Royal 
Naval Division was told to co-operate with the 
French m a fresh attack, timed for 3 p.m. 
Twice General Go maud postponed the advance, 
and at 6.30 the gallant French commander w T as 
obliged to report that he vras unable to move. 
Tho Manchesters had to be brought back to the 
first line of captured trenches, and such was 
the spirit of the men that when first told to 
withdraw they refused to move. The Royal 
Fusiliers had meanwhile made a local advance, 
but they were also directed to withdraw, in 
order to maintain an .even front. The French 
1st Division was twice counter-attacked during 
the succeeding night, but with this exception ; , 
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firing hue, and it u as nut cnii'-idei't-d d< -.irahl* 1 
to renew tlio attai k next day Tin; Briti-di took 
400 prisoners, including II officers, ami mo-t, 
ol these captures w ere fife* ted h\ the t2n I 
Division, which was commanded h\ Major- 
General W. Douglas r riic jiri^mi ri meludi d 
live Gen mins who tunned part ut n mar hiie--gim 
< rev furnished by the < Jnehen The Third Battle 
of Kritfua could not he < minted » < es- Mueh 

oi its original gams were lost, and its chief 
result was to reveal the increasing strength of 
the enemy’s resistance 

The French had a brilliant action to litem. 
%el\es on June 21, when thee, fought from dawn 
to dark with the object ol seizing the Turkish 
work« overlooking the hollow ot the Ivcreves 
Dere By noon the 2nd Division lml stormed 
two lines of trenches, and captured again the 
coveted Haricot redoubt. On the right the 1st 
Division struggled for hours to take lines ol 
Turkish trendies, which passed into the alter- 
nate possession oi Frenelmnn and Turks timu 
after time. ( tenoral (Jotuvtud made a last m 
spiring call to the 1st Division at 2 to pan He 
said that if the trinehws were not taken before 
dark the gams of the 2nd Division would he 
lost The youngsters who had been brought 
out. from France to remlorcc the 1st Division 
responded nobly. Their general hail his wish, 
and by On file whole ot the positions nbou 
the Kermes Dere were m French posses-nm. 
A battalion of the Foreign Legion and a 
battalion of Zouaves made the brilliant final 
charge which ensuml complete success. During 
the day the French battleship Saint Louts bom- 
barded the Turkish artillery on the Asiatic 
side ot the Straits from a point near Kami 
Kale. No more notable, lomjuiel, or valu- 
able actum vs as fought by the French during 
the whole of the operations on the peninsula. 
The French losses during the day were 2,o00, 
and the enemy’s casualties were estimated 
at 7,00th ( funeral ( louraud was badly wounded 

by a shell on June JO, and the command 
of the French Corps passed to General Bail loud. 
The injuries to General Gouraud proved very 
serious, and on his passage hack to Franco 
it was found necessary to amputate his right 
arm. His rigid, thigh and left log were broken. 
Vice-Admiral Nicol, the youngest vieo-adimral 
in the, French Navy, had been appointed some 
days’ earlier to command the French Fleet at 
tho Dardanelles, Rear-Admiral Guopratte re- 
maining as second in command. 

Th« heartening French success had marked 



tin end «»> (hi ph.iv,. i,i 'j< nr r,i! .if, ,i 1 . ,ijl .don” 
tin inn. tot \* bn L t < Goii d attach, v‘tu 
lh*‘iu etoK h -.nh’tifut, d flu .Inna Js !,ie 
fhiti-h ktt 1 1 pealed m ,m /\iii in >n .iiikinc 
Ul.LIlIM I till I'll tit It VlMn|\ ot! the Held I h* 

'I’m li* had alv v In*, ji very fi.nig. nod 

<\ 1 re»inl\ p< rtm. it mu-, ou tin < ou-t ol i h« <!uh 
o| Sari" oi,pieit<‘ i h, Biiti-h hit 'Hit \ vi rn 

liejpett hv a flop < (eft known ,1-, (he (.‘idh 

Ravin**, vvhnii tan inwards tow.ud-. KntJiia 
Irmu h point near It at li \ . and the at lion of 
June 28 wo.- reemdtd a- tin 1 tattle of l hi 
Gulh Ravine. 'Fhe plan ot the attack w.n 
piepared bv Gi'iieial Hunfei-W* -.ton, and the 
battle v.,»> iought by the 25M.li Division, the 
150th Bngade ot the Lowland I M\ imoh. and the 
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Who commanded the 87th Rrhlade. 

Indian Brigade. The 21Hh Division had lost a 
very large proport ton of its original effectives, 
and some battalions had not a single otficei left 
of those who landed on April 25 . hut large 
drafts had been sent out, and the Division was 
up to strength. The attack delivered was in 
the form of an are ; five ti ouches had to ho 
carried neat’ the sea,, hut only l\\ odarther inland. 

There was the usual artillery preparation, and 
H.M.S. Talhut (carefully guarded by destroyers 
and trawlora) steamed round Capo Tokke and 
enfiladed the nearest Turkish trenches with her 
fire. The enemy seemed short of ammunition, 
and throughout the day their field guns fired 
less than 300 rounds. 'Fhe RRh Battery, R.F.A., 
did effective work in smashing wire entangle- 
ments, and the French had lent some trench - - 
mortars winch proved useful. The bombard* j 
trimt , which began at 9 jr.nto lasted nearly two V' 
hours. Just botWfy ll the dstBatt ft licit 6f the ; ’» G, 
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Border lUumuiit rn-lird a -in ill woik * all* < l 
by llif* Bnti-h Bnonierauui F<»rt, on tin* right 
ol tin* j 1 1 v in< IVn 1 1 hi ii il es IdtiM t he S,(h 
Bng.idi 1 1 iir l\m^ Own Kuifli-h Borduvi- 
Ho\,d Iiim**killnig J* n^t! n t -> end Soiifli Wales 
Iloideieis) » iiiniii.iii<l('ii b\ M.qoi ( !en< r,i.i W B. 
\|, li-lull. -I ni i in il thii'i Inns nt Twikish 
lienches bet w e< n tlu tu\im anil the sea. 
Mim\ Tmks veie found to hnvi In eu bin lul m 
Lin* tivni lie- by the bond Midt cent lint about 
100 siinendeied On t he i iirht oi I he m\ me till 1 
Ith and Tt h Ro\ al Suits nt the Low land t hvision 
tnnk 1 a\(> lines n| < leneh* s but the nnnundei 
of tin 1 51 Ah lingadi wen < hei ked In Hit* 
Turkish tire At 11 .10 tin 8(>tli Brigade, led 
b\ the 2nd Royal Kusiheis, passed through tlu* 
three tivnehes held In t he S7th Brigade and 
took the remaining two Irene lies on the* coast 
Thu Indian Brigade had mnanw bile moved along 
the cliffs and «.oik<*<1 a spur running from the 
west of tin furthest captured Turkish henth to 
the sea This was the hunt ol the British ob- 
jeolis e 'Pile trenches on the right of the attack, 
nen,rei Ivvitlua, weie not taken 'The eucmv 
made »e\eial counter-attacks on the two 
following nights, tmt without a\ ail The British 
losses m this spotted action were 1,750 and 
they were considered sinai' r Phc dislmguishmg 
teat ure of the engagement was the splendid 
uilmmfitmg charge of the 8bfh Bng.ule The 
gains wore definite and eonsulciable , a whole 
mile along the < nasi b\o lines ot Turkish 
trenches, about 200 prisoners three mountain 
guns, and an immense quantity of snmll arms 
ammunition and many rifles ’ No action since 
the first landing did more to cheer the Bulish 
tones, Jt seemed tu promise iurthei progress 
The Turks had been turned out ol strong posi- 
tions, and had been utterly unable to retake 


in gil lilt, it, el mil ul tlit‘ w h \ <i- 1 1 1 1 1 ( k 1 % ,is possilili 
in this hot i*l mi. 1 1 c 

TheJast prominent episode al Gallipoli during 
June was ,i deteriumed attack upon Anzai , 
personally directed hy Enver Pasha He had 
fume down Irom Constant mople, and oidered 
the Army to dme the Australians and New 
Zealanders into the sea On the night ol .June 2<> 
a, heavy musketry and artillery fire developed 
•it midnight, principally against that portion ot 
the Anzae front commanded by Major-Genoi al 
Sir A J Bod ley At 1 JO a m a heavy column 
advanced to attack, and w'as quickly broken hv 
the riHes and machine guns of the 7th and 8th 
bight Horse Another attack an hour later 
against the left and lett centre melted away 
with equal rapidity, and Enver returned to the 
capital, presumably discomfited 

There was further heavy lighting during July, 
winch w ill he dealt with later , hut the essential 
fact ol fhe situation at the Dardanelles at the 
end of June was that, the difficulties were in- 
creasing daily. Kir Ian Hamilton thus summed 
up a port ion ol them 

Tin* otlmls ,md I'xpeduMil*. whereby a giutil aunv 
lias had ils wants supplied upon a wilderness have, I 
belnw i>, been liie.tknig uni Id m oel- 

Tin miiniiv l- biokoi, mountainous, and, and i oid 
ol supplies , the w at ei found m iho menu occupied by om 
loin- is quite umdeqnafo fm then needs the onlv 
puuluable hem he- am small, cuunpcd luenks in up 
nuu tic able lines ot dills, will) the wind in ceitnui 
i| uni tors no soil of landing is pos-ihle the wastage, by 
boiiihimlinent and wieckngo of lis.dite.is and small 
eiatt has leil lo 1 1 ms al it i cm su iri om carrying capacity, 
whilst ovei even single* bench plays fitfully throughout 
each day a devastating shell fin* al medium mngo- 

Upon such a siiulion appeared quite suddenly tlu 
o noniv stibnui imes On May 22 all transports had to lie 
dispatihec* to Aludros lot vdely Thenceforth men, 
si oi c s, guns, hoist's, etc , etc , harl to he bi ought fiom 
Mudios- a distance ot 10 miles — m fleet, sweepers and 
othei small and shallow' ciaft less vulnerable to sub- 
marine attack Eveiy dangci and every difficultv ivas 
doubled 


them. 

Mr. Ashmead-Bartlet t, who visited the Chilly 
Ravine next day, wrote * 

All the way up that pothon ot the gully, only 2t houis 
before ui the enemy’s possession, there is a litter of 
f/«6m at the eamp and of the great tight Scattered 
bodies half pi (grueling from tlie ground, hastily -dug 
graves, hundreds of rifles ,md bayonets, smw broken, 
but the majority mtaet, thousands upon thousands of 
loiti'ds of Ammunition — we made a very big haul indeed 
in this last, engagement— entrenching tools, loaves of 
bread, sotdim’ packs, Turkish tetter-, it Mullah’s prayer 
tttool (a souvenir eagerly sought after), great coats and 
kits, blanket^ And old sacks, cooking utensils, and 
, flrewodd, loft just where the enemy abandoned t hem when 
opr gallant infantry broke through at the , bayonet’s 
i point Great tire- are Jjupung at intervals. They 
ate avoided b^nil, And gu n fortli a hdtrid, a sickly 
stench.; On thsnn the Turkish dead, who have bead; 

l,,Mlll,i 'rtAllivttirl f fifft f txv i( nil fmWnplj,,,,. 


A far more vital factor was the formidable 
and growing strength of the Turkish positions. 
Jt was true that sectional attacks, such as that 
at the Gully Ravine, had proved successful ; 
hut there were 50 miles ot ravines on. the Galli- 
poli Peninsula, and the Turks seemed ready to 
contest each one of them. The end of June was 
clearly another period at which careful re-exami- 
nation of the whole problem should have been 
made in London. The problem did receive 
some consideration, but the only result was the 
acceptance of plans for a fresh landing north 
of Anzae and the dispatch of large fresh' forces, 
who, went straight to disaster bn the xolling and * 
arid 1 uplands abdye Suvla Bayv ’ 

u, v. v,i f */’. 
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A USTRALIA and New Zealand from 
the beginning played their part m 
the Mar with vigour and whole- 
heartedmm Their enthusiasms 
rivalled those of the Mother Country, and their 
direct and practical methods gave promise <>r 
valuable developments m the governance of 
Umpire. Tlie imperial structure had been 
prepared for w nr so fur as war had been forests n 
But an abundance of thinly developed Imperial 
Detenee schemes, and oi advice from the 
imperial General Staff on early stops to be 
taken to protect local interests, was not real 
nnhtaiv preparedness. Of the Dominions 
generally, it must, be said that their military 
strength was unorganized, although it was a 
potential military strength billy halt that of 
the Mother Uoimtry. A few months before 
the war an effort hml been made m New 
Zealand and Australia to prepare more definite 
plans, and the leading military officers, on the 
advice of the Imperial General Staff, had sug- 
gested that certain sections of the Dominions’ 
armies should be organized on the basis of 
expeditionary forces, ready at a few days’ 
notice to move to any part of tin* Umpire. In 
Australia certain Scottish militia battalions 
were to be allowed to wear kilts, instead of the 
distinctive Australian Garibaldi uniform, in 
recognition, of their pledge to go , where the 
.Empire required their ^services, .The reception 
‘ of "this scheme ...distinctly unfawurfthH ’ 
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beeauso neither Austi.iha nor New Zealand 
bad concluded the organization ot its homo- 
defence civilian armies 


No such risks had been run with preparations 
oil sea The Australian Navy, purposely kept 
at greater strength than that of Germany in 
the Pacific, was ready to take its station in the 
Admiralty’s prearranged plans. The ships 
were maintained at an efficiency very nearly 
bordering on complete mobilization, and their 
part in the event of war had been mapped out 
in detail. The organization was used for pro- 
tecting the trade routes, for snapping up 
Germany's possessions m the Pacific and for 
destroying her commerce. These objects were 
so efficiently pursued that the German Navy 
was imoblo to interfere with a s*ingl« British 
ship in the South Pacific. Our commerce 
proceeded as in tones of peace, except, for 
variations in routes ; and the strong German 
squadron could do no more damage than a 
*’ thorough ” but easily remedied disturbance 
of the Pacific Cable Board’s station on Fanning 
Island. When this scourge was removed, 
H.M.A.S. Australia, a battle-cruiser paid for 
and maintained by direct Australian taxation, 
took her place among her sister ships in Admiral 
Beatty’s battle-cruiser fleet, loading the second 
squadron ; and the light eriiisers, torpedo craft 
and submarines filled their respective rolas, , The 
Australia cached northern waters too late for 
the engagement ,of January M, bid- shediad an 
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OFF TO THE FRONT. 

Sir Georj*e Reid, the High Commissioner for Australia, inspecting an Australian Contingent at Romsey. 


unequalled si earning record to hot* credit, and she 
'•ooi i I'ltriierl a repul atom for cleanliness and 
lcadmesS 'flu; (inmd Fleet dubbed her tlie 
” wallaby slop ’ lx cause, her mixed Australian 
,md British crew received ‘ vudlnbv ” rates ot 
pa\ Tht'ir physique was unequalled m the 
Fleet, and their keeimoss lor battle* was intense 
There were soon regrets m Australasia that. 
,t, bett<*r perspective ot the an ar had not been 
obtained m these early months. The difh- 
< ul ties of judgment can readily be seen from 
the uncertainties which characterized the 
situation everywhere. No Australian leader 
had felt quite certain that many thousands 
ot the country’s young men would leave their 
now homes and friends and risk all for a 
cause that seemed assured of quick victory. 
On tho evo of the appeal for the first twenty 
thousand men, several of the political leaders 
felt some anxiety as to whether reinforcements 
could bo promised in addition. It an as not at 
once recognized that war had precipitated a 
spirit of supreme sefl-cftaeemont. During those 
months tho public allowed eagerness to spend 
all, and there was far more restlessness at the 
lack of demand for sacrifices than, there was 
, eodteiifiment with the part, vigorous though it 
, . was, that' 'Australasia was playing. , Through*' 


for sharing the trials of the Allies were 
eagerly sought Goods of high a alue and extra- 
ordinary assortment were given to the Defence 
Department It became almost u mark of 
lack of sympathy to ride in a motor-car which 
was not doing some Avar work, or on a horse 
which had not been offered to the troops 
Estates were handed OA r er to the GoA 7 ernment 
for use as camping grounds, large gifts of flour 
and meat were made for the armies. By 
November, 1915, the sums contributed to the 
War Fluids m Australia amounted to more 
than three millions and a half sterling. Of this, 
nearly one million was subscribed for Belgian 
relief, a cause that secured a great outj>ouring 
of sympathy in Australia. More than that sum 
was raised for the benefit of Australian wounded. 
In one day £700,000 w T as raised for the 
“ Australia Day ” Fund. South Australia 
alone contributed £250,000, or ten shillings 
per head of population. The demonstra- 
tions of private generosity were no less con- 
spicuous m Now Zealand. The sinking in the 
English Channel by a German submarine of a 
ship specially chartered to carry chosen gifts 
from the people of New Zealand - to those of, 
Belgium, did', moire -than many , official cables 
to Thake tlie Domimons realize tlxe Vi confIitions ' 
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W <|S 1 ll.lt til* II* whole llMtlllfts dlOtlld Ik luitlil 

hmi .in*! thrown mio tho stale They !t ,k<d 
i hut the cost sliould ho shnr* fl, 1 hat it should h* 
a, national eltorf, and that all should hi -,| .* at 
rathe r than detent iisked True. there a, 
eertnm tooling, eiicoiuaged hv oltkia! < i* lu \ - 
in London, that Atii-lialasKtu Mit ngth could not. 
neigh m tho aoiil* s Only a small s, . non ot 
Anstraltibin really believed tli.it their country 
itsolt w as m dnngor from tho thru unis Tho 

appeal lor military action could not b* a direct 
appeal foi doh nee ot Austruh.ui homos. Every 
thing done was done, as m other parts ot the 
Empire, from broad and honourable motive-, 
ol pin’Hiimg tht eoinmon rmw* of tin- Hmpim 
Towards the Hermans m Australasia 
restrained but obstinate teeluig was displayed. 
Throughout the latter halt of the last centmy 
< iermany provided Aust,ml«sia with more mmn 
grants than any oilier loreigu country. They 
u*ie lav i ha most part liussiaus, Bavarian', 
anil Saxons, who went into binning dMnets 
where the ]»ioneermg had a In udy been done 
'1'hey iouut’d their colonies, and (Itrm.m 
w as. the language spoken m several thickly settled 
districts in South Austiuha, and in atew lot nht n s 
m the Geelong district of Vietoua and the 
lliverirm distnet of New South Wales Sona 



THE NEW ZEALAND FLAG IN EGYPT. 
I, 4 dy Maxwell (wife of General Sir John Maxwell* 
commimier of His Majesty’s forces in Egypt) 
unfurling the flag at the New Zealand Hospital, 

y j .. . , . Cairo, 1 \ 



• Hoi t- Vi II Ol id* 1 i V 111 ill!) to KlK.lIil'i ((!,?- 
U»iiu«*h opmem hi ton lb. mii. and .so . m i- 

U< te < ‘omul 1 nu.ii Hen Kill, mi tone d 
tie ( »« i‘i i m ef ; '.'lie nt ' iib .i etiiiiii' oi /i.n.i! 
o.'iiiii" f hough iii, *ie teMr.an- in.idi ■ on- 
ditiotc m. pi. a-, ml lei lie ms hi' and . mm 
p* lit <t the « nation ot huge < < in < uli.itmn 
camps m which ihev u« n mlcincd, an*l 
though i! could noi he ~„iid ih.it tin, m, in* 
pat III! ot t III otdei i {* rtnaii < ulnillst - w , 1 1 w hoik 
ahenaO d Irnm tin n hftln ‘1 lnwl, u trtti.it k,thlr 
cordiality tow aids the luml ot their ndupliou 
was the out standing * harm t<*i isi n- ot tie prub 
tem which their presence nosed Then 
HJitneh Synods passed resolution-' suppoitmg 
tie- (uu.se of Australia, and rhev -«*f tl then* sou- 
with tin- c xpecht lonm y tun.s Main Hejiu.m 



THE NEW ZEALAND FLAG 
Flying over the New Zealand Hospital, Cairo. 

assemblies which had found fundings for G&r- 
many nn they remembered it stronger than i heir 
loyalty ior the country which had given them 
their homes hurried to renounce their old faith 
when the Lusitania was sunk. The number ot 
German names m the Australian casualty lists 
must have struck every observer. These inert 
for the most part would not admit that they 
were lighting for Great Britain ; they were at. 
war for Australia, which they were bound to 
defend. The distinctive eharaet eristics of 
Australia and its j ample, the 1 ’ newness and fresh- 
ness of life there, had thus raptured the 
Austral awx-Gcrmans of the second generation. 

Tin* strongest demonstration against aliens 
came after the loss of the Lusitania, when wild 
riots occurred, a mi the Governments closed all 
German clubs and halls and interned large ^ 
numbers of men. Gemmas were eomf>ehed be ~ 
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WAR HORSES FOR THE FRONT. 
Australians returning to carop after breaking-in remounts 


resign bom public positions No one who-e 
patriotism and support of the war was not in- 
tense could lrniam m any ollicial situation 
In South Australia the Attorney-General, Mr 
Homberg. although hts sympathies were beyond 
question, resigned fiom olliee in face of publu 
feeling. The public resented the treatment 
given to the interned men, many of whom had 
been earning scanty livings as bandsmen and 
bad been interned at their own request, m 
conformity with international law The 
mipinsoned Gentians showed their inherent 
capacity for orderliness by making the intern- 
ment camps models of well-lit, well-built, and 
well-managed institutions Australians had to 
confess that those were better camps than their 
own military encampments. The New Zealand 
Germans were interned on an island in shark - 
infested Wellington Harbour, where they could 
do what they liked without troubling anybody. 


nun tens affecting international laa, a rough 
and ready line ot demarcation laitlilulh fol- 
lowed by all the Dominions. 

The measures ot Federal and State Parlia- 
ments to adapt life to war conditions became of 
last mg interest to the rest ot the Empire because 
ot their courageousness In the attitude tow ards 
the enemy nothing was left to chance No 
attacks were made on things German simply 
because they w ere German. But the Attorney- 
General of the Federal Ministry, Mr. William 
Morris Hughes, who introduced the principal 
Acts, and who was throughout the principal 
spokesman of the irreconcilable anti-German 
community, gave his countrymen a satisfying 
feeling that nothing remained undone through 
lack of detestation of the enemy. His rights 
under the Patents Acts disappeared. The 
rush for naturalization wa-s abruptly stopped. 
The German hold on Australian industries was 


The Imperial Government used the comparative 
hurmlessness of German concentration camps 
in Australasia to good advantage, and large 
numbers of Germans arrested, for internment 
in Ceylon and other dependencies were taken 


gradually relaxed. Acts controlling alien, 
enemies gave drastic powers to the authorities. 
T'nder the Trading with the Enemy Act prose- 
cutions showed marked determination to root 
out the evil, regardless of the standing of the 


charge of hy the Australasian authorities. The 
New Zealand public demanded a wholesale 


persons concerned. The military authorities 
were encouraged to make searches of, establish- 


1 ' ; Y,, 1 ;?©ominibR8 fbilhw Impmal advice m ■ all ' organised rebellion Was' d^byered> !ri:or 'indeed' 1 k * 
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FROM AUSTRALIA'S SMALLEST STATE. 
Soldiers from Victoria on rt route march. 


would it have lit ul tin slightest, support nt any 
large body ot Australian ( Sen mins Apart from 
such measures and the long and hard tight, tor 
release of the metal industry from Oermat* 
control, the attent ion nt the Urn eminent s we,-, 
fully occupied in raising the armies anil in 
regulating the new industrial situation. In .ill 
States and m Now Zealand drastie methods 
were taken to prevent exploitat am of t lie public's 
new circumstances ‘ Legislation instituting 
hoards to fix prices was hurried through. Tims 
in New South Wales, where the State (Imem- 
men t eo nun .mdeered wheat and foiuaUd State 
bakeries, the price ot Hour ivmtimol eon* 
KtdembL lower than the world price. The 
Uovernmeut acquired more than 3(10,0 00 
bushels of wheat from its farmers at a set. price 
of 5s, a bushel, when the world, prieo was over 
8h. These hoards met, with varying success, 
and their utility changed with the seasons. 
They could not prevent an increase of nearly 
HO per cent, in the cost ot living, hut it was 
noticeable that the increase was lowest m those 
States in winch their work was continuous 
As trade became more settled the tribunals 
relaxed tluar activities, until, after a year of 
war, only a few fixed maximum prices remained. 

For many months the State legislatures 
seemed unable to settle down to any legislation 
mi directly bearing on. the war, and they gave 
the hulk of their time to reforms in the industrial 



ligidatnm and to dueetmg the employment t>i 
nan who had lovt. their occupations owing t «> 
restriction ot employ tin nt . It mu-d la* remun 
bered that, unlike the United Kingdom and 
Canada, Yusfmha jeeeived liftk share ot the 
munition and war mutt rial nmmifaefcuie which 
maintained industrial activ itv at. a high 
standard elsewhere Yet there was no part ot 
the Umpire where relations hi tween ciuplnveis 
arid their men remained on such cm client 
terms. The uruotin never attempted to bring 
pleasure upon employers by threat*- of strikes. 

Tf o severe lumtnbon ot profits on war con- 
tracts, followed by the decision ot the Federal 
Ministry to commandeer all protits ou war 
material manufactures above the average 
percentage for the throe veais precisimg the 
war, satislied this workers that, then* Industrie i 
were not being exploit'd for the gain of the 
masters 

The policy enunciated at first troui seemingly 
authoritative sources, that of “keeping Aus- 
tralia gomg with as little hindrance to sound 
industry and local development as possible,” 
never had more than a temporary popularity. 
Australia worked its if war was at its own doors, 
and an invader w as being dealt with. Women 
on all sidw engaged tm a .mass of ill-directed 1 
war work which at. any rate cosed their minds. 
There wan a great national deni and to have an 
individual part, in fchtr whA, ancl i wImto the v . 
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lovemments failed to provide outlet for ener- 
'ies private organisations stepped m Rifle 
■tubs were thronged with now member.-,. new 
tubs sprang up m all parts ot the oountry. 
Volunteers for home service pressed their claims 
lpon the Defence Department, and w hen refused 
official recognition formed largo organizations ot 
their own In New South Wales, where the 
movement w as led by the ck-M mister of Educa- 
tion, the Ron. Campbell Damuelniel. M L.A , 
who later formed a battalion of 1,000 sharp- 
shooters from his reservists and enlisted lor 
service with them as a private, 20,000 able- 
bodied men were enrolled m a fortnight. 
Tho idea behind these organizations, which 


organized criticism fioiu the Opposition benches 
Both Dominions went thiough tho pangs ot 
general election-*, and five Australian States had 
State elections close- upon the heels ot the* 
Federal elections These did not excite the 
out bursts ot feel mg w Inch fox i nexiy characterized 
Australasian political contests It w as common 
lor rival meetings on opposite street comers to 
end about the same (line, and the notes of the 
National Anthem would ansa from the opposing 
camps Tu the Parliaments, the (lovernments 
had only to say that their measures were war 
measures to ensure quick acceptance In New 
Zealand, where the elections gave the Massey 
( loverrimenb an unworkable majority, both 



AUSTRALIAN NAVY’S FIRST IMPORTANT ENGAGEMENT. 

The last of the raiding German cruiser “Emden,” which was destroyed by the H.M.A.S. “ Sydney” in one 
hour and forty minutes after the firing of the first shot off Cocos Keeling Island* November 9th, 1914. 


flourished particularly in the south island 
of New Zealand, was that men who could 
not then be accepted for foreign service, or 
whoso position was such that they would 
bo amongst the last to be called up, should 
secure what training could be given in the city 
parks. , . ' 

, tn the political sphere there was* a wise 
tempering of opposition with action. • The old 

t W- . •»’ i ..At 


parties joined forces to ensure efficiency and ease 
in war administration. 

The Dominion had in Mr. W. F. Massey, 
Sir Joseph Ward and Mr. Allen typical Austra 
lasian leaders, who had risen from working 
boys to be men of substance. An Ulster- 
man who had gone through the heartaches cf 
, colonial fanning, Mr. Massey showed himself 
a plain- thinking and practical man,, and he’ 1 
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beginning with iron nnd shipping, and tho thus arranged that the men from one district 
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NEW ZEALANDERS IN CAMP NEAR CATRO. 


flu* Rnowv should, find hun«elf beside a comrade 
Irotn Ins own locality m llic Light Horse, and 
men. from the West 'll istraiian minefields should 
be together m the engineers Except that re- 
striction of employment through drought in- 
creased the quotas from Victoria, it was found 
that similar enthusiasm prevailed in all part-., 
and recruits came forward irom States and Pro- 
vinces m about equal percentages of population 
They were dratted mto training camps in each 
State, and took naturnllv to that open-air life 
which for six months before their supreme trial 
toughened their muscles and hardened their 
spuits. It was all new work, both in Australia 
and New Zealand. But the Kitchener com- 
pulsory training schemes — the outcome of Lord 
Kitchener’s visit to Australasia in 19 10— though 
insufficiently advanced to provide many trained 
men for the expeditionary armies, had set 
up administrative machinery which proved 
invaluable. Working upon raw material of 
the finest quality, this machinery was able 
to produce within two months a fully equipped 
division in Australia and half a division m 
Hew Zealand, both ready to the last button, 
and locally provided with every necessity 
. except heavy howitzers. Australia * indeed 
had - set about its military , administration 
[ so ’Earnestly ( that _ in ' .addition to ' equipping 

.its own forces 'it Was f.n assnslL ni&m, 


;v. 


-its ’:dwfi ;: forees 'it / Was ' , able <td assist-, other n < 

: l>omit.ions. : pit/,had^for' ; thd^ 
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advantage ot the strongly developed war 
administration of Senator George Foster 
Pearce, an Australian-born carpenter whose 
name i-. indissolubly linked with, the creation ot 
the Australian Army and Navy. It helped South 
Africa with ammunition, and was m the eaily 
days applied to by that country tor artillery 
It raised a heavy siege brigade for European 
service and sent a flying corps to General 
Nixon’s expeditionary force in Mesopotamia 
As they watched their little army grow, Aus- 
tralians regretted that they had not taken still 
greater heed of warnings given their statesmen, 
on the subject ot German aggression, at the 
1911 Imperial Conference. But they could 
justly claim that on land as on sea they were 
more ready than any other self-governing 
Dominion. They were in the peculiar position 
of having a higher military annual cost per head 
than even Germany, and yet finding themselves 
without trained men to send out of the country. 
They had to unprovize, to expand, and to create. 
A fow years more of preparation would have 
made their early war measures very different 
indeed. Australia and New Zealand could then 
have launched, within a month, armies of fully 
150,00(1 men, fit to march against any troops 
m the world. 

Such wasThp genesis of .the Anzaes. Here, 
' , among ; tfieir, pWn peo^le, they were equipped. 
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I In <■>!-} i\ vim began In woik !<>t tin 

lest AiMiab.m lh\J-ion w it } j tin* bid -oumi ot 
war. ami ended In, yn nu' In?, lib* Jm it on tin 
-anti'’ m Cnlhpoh Pttoie in (unit! had tin 
J )i\ thit hi. Oeneral llndais had In tnyani/t* it 
llii t*n»Tp\ and loin uitu-i d tin lantern-, 
wlnth |*i ndueed mntoiiih tnnn nmi unnl, 
lifles hniti uit n* sin |, boot from m w liult-', 
and hat'' horn tin* tur-i of inbbit- \In< ii 
tlu* l)i\i-ion owed 1n«» r to the workers in ’In 
lacionos, who jo\inlly laboured da\ and night 
t bat the Dmimmm's tnrees -.hindd hn\ e tin* bed 
ol e\er\ tinny , tt the iaih\n\ employes and 
tin* Init makt'i tin* k knit ti*j>. and i Inn* 
who had 1 101 h and motoi-c*ats to give In 
both Dominions it, inquired such generous and 
mdehitiguble ol torts as nunc timn nil elasse- to 
sccutc t hi* lO'iults nclm \ cd Both cotnnmnilH s. 
led b\‘ their small stafls ot imhtarv o\j>ert-> and 
by ] mlit it unis who did not label «it am ex- 
pense, la id aside o< her work m order dud this 
should lie well done. There were seem > <>t 
great rejoicing whin. two months alter the 
declaration ot war, the men man lied through 
the cities, as magmtiei nt, an airav ot matdiood 


• ' 1 1 i I 1 , , mi r I, id '• on rime, tin > * hmi-a i id 
Imll t'*|i J < no \ 1 i >,i j l|\ t In i till (i, \ o (</ id j, t , 

tiltiUi l hull -and nun in it linin'.' m * imp, 
get t in a ie.nl v to (of ! hi' p{ n i ,,i t h< <-< bo. 
Hunt 5 , non in i i>istnl« in * ot Hun h-i'Mli, 
might tall. 

It Will Jim i r lie i I, i ii in it, hoiieV'i tli.it til" 
\n toil, i ia*i \iee. Coni, v a , i natli m t m 
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training fields oi Australasia There, on their 
own bud, in the snrislum they had not V'l 
learnt to pi uo, the men tram the lactones, the 
w andnuises, nu<l c i < \ offices, the long, ‘‘ lanky 
thieenslimrleis tiomthe A\ arrogn, tlie taimeiV 
sons tioin tl»' I'm iaiu.it t.i , arid the wiry country- 
m< n from the Himh r, the Murriimbidgoe past or- 
idists, and the 1: tngaroo shooters trom the 
Mui uiv Plains -tlieie, with hum cl -hacked miners 
from Bendigo and Kulgoorhe, and stocky South 
Australians, tliey were given their first martial 
training, their company drill and musketiy 
courses But it was in Egypt that they were 
made into soldiers it was the desert that made 
them On tho long marches on the sands ancl 
in the long watches round the Pyramids and 



HELIOGRAPH SIGNALLING. 

New South Wales Signallers at their camp in the 
Desert at Heliopolis, Cairo. 


Heliopolis camps, they passed through the 
ordeal ot labour which is the essential prepara- 
tion for every achievement. It was there that 
tho first 110,000 men from Australia and the first 
10,000 front New Zealand were moulded into an 
army corps. Lieutenant-General Birdwood, 
chosen by Lord Kitchener as their commander, 


ngicl training under an Lmpeixal officer — at 
fin .-,t under Lieutenant-Ciencial Budwood, then 
under Major-General Spoils — was imposed on 
all eveept thono reinforcement drafts urgently 
wanted .liter heavy los-.es. It was so loyally 
and cheerfully gone through that General 
Bridges declared that the Australians had non 
their first \ ictory on the sands ol Egypt. Their 
coi nnionsenso and desire to become an efficient 
unit in the Imperial armies triumphed over the 
sell -dependence learnt on their own free and 
limitless spaces, and many men wrote home to 
say that, though they loathed the sands ot 
Loypt, they owed to them their strength as 
lighting men 

It was with great joy and eagerness that the 
men cnibaxked for Gallipoli. They were at last 
to tight Tiamtng had taken more tune than 
they had bargained for They had begun to 
tear those disintegrating forces which, m the 
midst of the strange, monotonous soldier’s life m 
a country that w as ever remote from their ideas 
of home, had show n themselves m such incidents 
as the mild riots in the Whasa district of Cano. 
They had confidence in their leaders ancl them- 
selves, and though they knew that casualties 
would be high in their early fighting, they had 
no doubt about the result. General Birdwood 
had made the First Australian Division the hist 
division ot Ins coips, and his second division lie 
had formed out ot the two brigades of infantry 
and the mounted infantry sent by New Zealand, 
together with the Fourth Australian Infantry 
Brigade ancl the Fuvst Australian Light Horse 
Brigade, part of which were divisional mounted, 
troops. Commanding the first division was 
General Bridges, who proved m fighting 
as m organizing to be “a leader possessing m 
rare strength the greatest qualities of a soldier,” 
as General Hamilton said after his death. 
General Bridges had on his staff tho most bril- 
liant young Australian professional soldiers 
produced by fifteen years of Federal army work, 
and it should be mentioned that m his Chief of 


met them. The new discipline of foreign service Staff, Colonel C. B. Whyte, p.s.c., who received 
settled down upon them, the esprit de corps of one of the many decorations bestowed on. Aus- 
fcheir force became a thing to be reckoned with. tralian officers, he possessed an inspiring young 


The men grow to hate the desert. They were Australian leader who became a great force in 
in ,it t for throe months. They became jaded, Anzac. In command of the mixed Australian 


mentally and physically, under the iron soldiers’ and New Zealand Division was Major-General 
- regime. As draft after draft came 1 forward • , , Sir A. Godley, of the Irish Guards, who for some 
, \ ; from Australasia, and the army grew into three .years had beenTutoringNew -Zealand in its uni- 
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TRENCH DIGGING IN THE DESERT SANDS. 

Party of the New Zealand Contingent m Egypt. 


to n British division than did either of the Au- 
tralum divisions- -a difference to be expeekd 
trom the absence in New Zealand of that dis 
finct \ e nation tlisin which had developed in 
Auitrnlm. The complete of tin huwhmr 

spoke miu h tor tin two divisional and the hi\ 
brigade staffs. It. we s clifheult to r'idixo vv 1ml 
an enormous amount of work ami “.tram had to 
bn horn* m preparation lor such n feat, irv winch 
no detail could be lett to tinmen it disaster was 
to be avoided The loss suffered by the force 
when General Undue-, fell to « Turkish sniper 
could be weighed m live- A cold man with nu 
ideal of meticulous accuracy, lie had neverthe- 
less endear f*d himself to his troops, and they 
were not satisfied until f la v had taken a rev eng, * 
upon the Turks, m the actions of May IS If), 
described tri Chapter XCVU I., so seven- that the 
enemy was rompolled to seek an armistice to 
bury bis dead. General Bridges was posthu- 
mously knighted, nml Ins body was taken from 
its grave in Egypt to Australia, where it was 
interred on the Federal capital site at Canberra, 
m the wild hush near the Koval Australian 
Military College he had created. 

After General Bridgets death, Brigadier- 
General Walker, an Indian Army giddier 
In ought by General Bmlvvnod on his staff, 
took over the First Division. The Federal 
( kivommmt sent trom Melbourne the apostle 
of compulsory service, Colonel ,T. G. Legge 
to take over the First Division, and promoted 
him brigadier-gem rah But he had been only 



a h w days on the peninsula when ir, became 
n* t essary to give tin* division a re-4 from tin* 
trenches, in wlueh they had he< n for nearly five 
months. II* was given the onerous Iasi, nf 
oriiwiu/iru' and commanding Hie Second Au-- 
trahnu Division, which he tonucri mil of large 
drubs from Australia tlvn completing their 
training m Fgvpl With this he returned to 
G.dlipnh in September. thus enabling the Fir-t 
Di vim on ft, re-t and r**Gt . It was a d'sappomt- 
ment to AuM mint that General Leggc, who with 
Golem 1 Whyte was the military' hope of the 
Australian detnormry, did not find scope in the 
nation s hr-t military operations until th r story 
ot An zee was so fur advanced, hot m Getierel 
Walker the divi-ion had a hard-hitting, down- 
right Holdicr. who Miami with lus nun the 
Anzu" spirit of enduring comradeship. 

In previous chapters the narrative of the 
earlier episode-, at Arum has boon given. There 
art*, however, considerations and incidents 
which should be sot forth here. They ht Ip 
Us to weigh the fmptrud importance of tho 
Australasian etfort m the war, and explain 
the spirit which promised much after tho 
w ar. What w as ex pected from the Australasian 
Army Corps during tho first days in Gallipoli 
whw not made clear. Certainly the prevalent 
opinion was that the task was simple, that tho 
naval fire would haye a shattering effect on the 
Turks, and that the peninsula would soon bo 
straddled. Although General Bridges and 
Colonel iiowse, - V,0„ | ' a K New ' Smith _ Walts 
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< ounU'v clootui , who did heroic woik as dire* t.i r 
of medical sen » o> on General J>i idgc^> s i-tntf. 
arranged „s tar as was m their power for evacua- 
tion of 5, 000 wounded, ollieis were not. so long- 
sighted There were very U'u hospital ships 
prepared Joi casualties from the landing 

With each tnree, the Brit ish at Hr lies and the 
Vust i alasnm at San Ban, mil) lory horses and 
hill ambulance transport were sent., indicating 
the oMist en.ee of hopes and expectations vvlueli 
were doomed to disappointment O^i the other 
hand, though cftleul.it ions were made upon an 
over-c sin nation ot the power of the naval 
artillery to cover the advancing anny. it was 
fully expected by the Australasian staffs that 
the landing would be sternlv opposed and would 
lead to very heftvj losses As a matter ot fact, 
great lent though it was, the Australasian 
landing was assisted by an extraordinary mis- 
hap The Navy in the darkness, steaming 
without lights and in unknown waters, had 
kindl'd General Birdwood’s pioneer iorce one 
nnle north of the position chosen They hit 
upon a sj mb so rugged and barren that the Ti irks, 
flunking that no foioc could be landed there and 
that no commander would be foolish enough to 
att empt it, had prepared few defences On the 
wide j joint of Chiba Tope, on the other hand, 
w here < I ear undulating plains open an easy way 
across the peninsula, the Turks had erected 
barbed wire entanglements m the sea and made 
a landing almost impossible. Had the Aus- 
trvdusians been put ashore here, as proposed, 
they would have won an exposed foothold, but 
they might have been utterly broken in the first 
assault upon the Turk “ Our orders were to 
land, to get into coni act with the enemv, and to 
push m,” wrote a senior Australian officer. 
“We had thought, of all contingencies, and had 
decided our policy in the event of mistiming in 
landing or of overwhelming opposition. That 
policy was to send m boatload after boatload, 
until m the end as much of our programme as 
was possible was achieved, or we ourselves were 
wrecked in this honourable but hazardous 
task.” 


The Australasians’ qualities as fighters proved 
ecpial .to every change in the situation in 
Gallipoli. At first, when a thm line, stretched 


along the edges of the cliffs and gullies, was 
■ , precariously holding back great bodies of 
: Turks, it was indeed a question whether the 


should hi forced upon the Australasians 
Tlie army corps commanders were doubtful 
on the first evening about the advantages 
or possibility of holding on, and the decision 
was referred to General Hamilton on his 
staff ship off Helles. For some days the 
Turks hud all the best of things Their snipers 
enfiladed the gullies, their artillery poured 
shrapnel from each side upon the beaches and 
trenches. Only the slight protection afforded 
by the cliff itselt made the future Anzac possible 
The strain upon physical endurance was intense. 
Great difficulties were experienced m getting 
water and ammunition across the roadless 
gullies, through the thick scrub, up the pre- 
< ipitous sides to the few defenders. There 
seemed to be none of the elements of victory 
and all the elements of disaster. Months after, 
when the survivors looked back on those awful 
days, they agreed that it was sheer physical 
strength that had enabled the corps to hold on. 
The men had the will and physique to endure. 
In the extremes of tiredness, they were slightly 
less tired than the Turks From the first day 
a \\ onderful spirit was displayed . The wounded 
staggered back from the dressing stations to 
the trendies Men died with the same simple, 
unquestioning heroism with which they had 
fought The mortally wounded did not com- 
plain. Those being carried down from the hills 
roused themselves, as they passed the reserves, 
to breathe a word of encouragement or defiance 
It was a fiery spirit, and it carried forward thesi 
forty thousand men, trained to the last ounce 
m physical strength, with irresistible momentum. 

Anzac became thews. But its problems 
never became simple. No one could see how 
it could be used, so broken and precipitous 
was the country into which it led. No one could 
see, for a tune, how it could be held. It was 
merely a foothold on cliffs, on a deep gully and 
on the gully-sides beyond ; the posts along the 
side were slenderly held, and to be swept off 
at one would mean that the others were un- 


tenable. At the gully head was a position 
commanding the whole of Anzac, known as 
“ Dead Man’s Ridge,” which the Australasians 
lost large numbers in several efforts to capture, 
and from which only the resourcefulness and 


skill of the Australasian snipers — old “ rifle 
dub ” men for the most part — kept the Turks, 


The weather was beautifully calm and mild, 
, hut’ no’ , one could tefl , when the opposed 
. ianehoikge would; becbme:„,tossed bv winds - for 
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I* AH A OB <»[• ICKRIIORIVI 
The march past before General Sir Ian 

merits could bo landed For protection uit the 
Hanks, the nnvyV turns had to h* idled upon ; 
and I ho appeamnee of enemy submarines mm- 
polled the disappearance ol I he fleet mini mu h 
turn 1 ns specially adapted monitors ,u>d old 
enusers arm ed to take up 1 lie work. It wh a 
Mtuutioji calling for not only endurant e ,mil 
courage, but < ngnceu me s|oll mid re->»ur«e m 
orguni /action. Tin* use ol hand gionndes bud 
not been toiescen , bombs had to he iinprov isod 
anti bomb-throwers instructed The «.ij these 
enilinn soldiers - farmers’ Rons fresh Irom (heir 
ploughshaies, solicitors and i leeks bjoii'dit fiom 
their libraries and desks- made ol \u/.u an 
almost mipiognuble lurtress wa , one ol the h nest 
feats of the war I h markable del* iu os wt re 
improvised at much place, as t^imm'- ami 
(Amitney’s Posts Timm limit, barru adme, and 
cup tntikmg proceeded uninterruptedly for h\« 
mold Its, 

Kesoniee and initiative wen developed 
m unsuspeetul quarters A .New Zealand 
solicitor, Colonel Malone, proved Iniuselt a, 
military engined ol irre.it ability Having 
1 must on n< d Qumo's Post fiom a Mtal point of 
danger to a foothold (or ofteme, he dud tin in. 


AM) COIONIAI. lKOOI'S 
f I million .it Vftn.t Camp, ue.tr (aiiro 

llii Post u.is lh>’ key to \n/ae .md the ell* 

i * a int i r- u] » >n it would .done mala an i p*< It 
we- Iu Id on tin night nlftr the landing by the 
n miMiil ol -cieial eompaiHi s drmn back to 
th< i dgi of Hu gully and t!u* Pucks u eie nei er 
maiei \Ktm\ than wheulhe \ bleed t tu >e lonely 
and worn-out intuntrymen Majm Qmrm, 
a Qu»h uslaud utlim, alter w hom the Post was 
named, was killed whilst organizing an uttiuk 
Horn it and later a lught llois*> tompauy wt nl 
to it doom Komi it as part o* (lie costly opcm- 
t ions ol early August It. should he re< orded 
that irtillery offw ei .. among ulmiu were tin* 
fust gtuduati s ni the Koval Military College, 
got t heir guns into the y ery 1 rear la s throughout 
An/m . and hhM* n d always irom the ha.ndic.ip 
dull llu'ir emplacements were necessarily few 
and well I timvu to t lit* Turk ,, w herons the Turk, 
hud sipmie miles in which to choo«o their 
position- A young pm tit* invented u pc ri- 
seop*‘ rith , whit h, until the enemy » opus! it , gave 
th*‘ whole corps a marked asec ndanev over 
Turkish trench fire. Iu mam cMniord inary 
ways the Dominion men's -el t- reliance and 
initiative displayed theim-ehe-. Pevhupw the 
most notable of all was the 1 lehourcefuluess of 
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the stnpora By sheer obstinacy and skill the 
Australasian riflemen, overcame the Turks, 
until it became perfectly sate to walk m gullies 
which the Turks commanded, and even to show 
oneself o\er the Australasians’ lines. The 
Turks contrived wickerwork boxes wluch, 
placed slantingly in their sandbags, seemed to 
defy detection. But they soon learnt that they 
could not firo u ithout attracting a deadly return. 
Nor could they throw one bomb upon the 
Australasians without getting two or three 
back. The Australasians became ascendant. 
The Turks were obviously afraid of them 
Their prisoners told how for some weeks no 
men would go into the trenches opposite Quinn’s 
Post unless given special promotion, so frightful 
was the Australian rain of bombs. It was said 
1 that Envoi* Bey, during a visit to his country- 
men’s lines, stopped this procedure, and ordered 
a charge which ended in complete disaster, 

/ . To " - those who went through it, mmo striking 
" ©vVn ,t^in thefaeing of; death* in ■ Gallipoli was 

' 1 11? L * fern* 
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AUSTRALIANS IN EGYPT. 

A scene on the Quayside. Inset : The Gamp 
Donkey. 

any point, out of range ot Turk guns Then 
due-outs afforded them more moral than phj - 
weal shelter They were m reality safer in the 
trenches than on fatigue duty on the beaches 
or in the gulhos. The weather until late 
October was indeed a glorious calm, the sky 
scarcely clouded, the blue waters of the iEgean 
scarcely ruffled Sometimes, for a low minutes 
only, when bathers were m the sea, and North 
Sea trawlers were steaming leisurely about with 
stores, one could imagine, at Belles, at Anzac, or 
at Su\ la, that m this wald and inhospitable 
country all was at peace — that war could not 
take place for such barren shores, and that the 
dread reality would prove a dream. But the 
guns were seldom silent. The ram of shells 
and the whistle of bullets were everlasting. The 
work m the trenches was continuous Our 
hold was never firm It always required all 
the efforts of all the men we ciu'd land and 
feed m Gal lipoli. The food could never be w hat 
it was m France. There was nowhere to forage, 
except the little Greek island villages on Imbros, 
which was inaccessible except to a very few*. 
Bully beef, onions, biscuits, tea, and water were 
the staple, almost the only? articles of diet. 
There were three great days in Gallipoli — -the 
first when the troops first got news through the 
issue at General Headquarters of a daily broad- 
sheet, Peninsular Press ; the second, when 
they got meat ; the third, when they got bread. 1 
Bat bread as known in (^Bipoli was different , 
from what these- ’men hgd consumed; at home. 
Ope© ’the Arfny Service .Corps got fresh eggs to ; 
the.’Shyla hranehes, I'attjd'! ifs performed. other’, 

? /a n't- u i >0-1 
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,i iri « at ( If m l 11,1 Hi' n < mild 1 Hu i hang, , <u i< t 
tl)(* t \ sullend ’l lew < mild u i iiu { < Ik i Irvitu 
woik i'hf'S w, tc* without imp, - 

and *1*>1 i*i muml ton. i»i without lull * < min l> in i 
1 licit tin* 'Till ks cun Id <i ml u mild he h< ut , n I ’>i it 
tin rr wni tilii mighmit, tin I*i mir-mi t a mental 
and pin ■'if cil -.I Min whii h u,. utli ii mauUi - , 

Ft w ai lines hove In *i in* '.!> much u\i') ,iii |j 
<i longt h ut t ll i if *. tow lid, vi* ft in h. till 1" 
jh nlotls tasks nt thn f .ill ot (Inn nttumatider* 
When <ilt(‘i tin* great Turkish assault on 

Ynrac Inti's mi Ma\ 18 1M <m <n-,iult m 

which (In euemv, (hanged (ompleiilv in mi*' 
lump tin* Australasian-, leehngs tow. ini', tin 
Turks, bj an inhibition nt mean p,t,s~nl>le 
bmvery — the Turkish dead brought Hu's to 
ihi* m'cuo, the <igoii\ ot d\ sent M y w as added 
to those ot ttii' prolonged and obstinate light me 
The dysentery could ne\(*r be overtaken. 
It smote flown neatly eviiynne in Yn/ec 
The place was septic, and men m til-health 
had small chance ut jacking up .nr.itn. Though 
not a particularly virulent form of the disease, 
it had mortal elfet fc nt many hitndrctls ot 
eases, owing somewhat, to the ditheult ie~ 
eneouuh red m hospital transport When the 
tlies disappeared with the first signs of winter, 
the illness abated Hut by that time dvsentery 
almost more than Turkish bullets and shell had 
sadly reduced the armies in each /on,* \s an 


<u i v m el ■ n< in \o-ti ,k, mi* biii 1 , 1 i>ips 
l„’ l l‘ > I if i , i_,e il i i ■< • ,< ill i r t h< < < < , ! 

• < ~ - ml* - < ,1 *< p \ugii-i w h< i t }** tu l Yu- 
t m'lar l!o './il v < <i i ‘in fa, la i'tiii i fn I'faii on 

ih ti'/lu m thi -tali <>ud i i gi ,* 1 1 Light 

ip’, i l’*i*ut,ei <* i i , dune m > go, a and (>opi 
r -- eh<*t n< i; 1 nii -1 1 J,do < f * n H um li » d. ’ and 
l hi Id ait t h Yu-t i al'oii it i .< i ti t \ Bmu nie and 
two New /,* til i ltd bilge hr sold i, d tenthly 
fit tin hi dnant work against The San Bair 
Bidgi to th» hit ot t h» \evv Zealand outposts. 
Hut nothing < hi i it d tli# im u more than to bn 
(old that u. I’mkish attui k was » \p< ( ted, oi 
iiu An/d, atta,k was In mi! plamwd The\ 
would manage to struggh round, *‘t ad costs, 
while (Inn was no! lighting m sight Heron; 
Maintain i was t In * older ot tin* d.u Men 
m cirrelv aide to tmid reinamt d In tin ir guns, 
In i ait-t tiny knew the\ could not well In -pared, 
l in i ,is(>- <d those whose ‘-lckilesi t’ulh justified 
removal. but who kept resolutely to the t», nches, 
w,r< to In lumdiered in thousands 

Tin most moving pun m the <5allipoli 
stm\ wilt ever Ik the splendid feelings it calk'd 
hath m the breasts ot >oung AiMiaUismus. 
To tin m it was no ordinal y adventure m wnr- 
t.u'e. These single minded, loyal vouths had 
ddturent com options of (Jod. But every con- 
ception fitted »nto tin* , sublime conception that 
this wmk tor thmr race and ( nimby aa, (led - 
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THE SCENE AF1ER THE HISTORIC LANDING AT SUVLA BAY- 

Enemy snipers driven from their lurking- 


norli Lpon Hit* t j^-itie of their nature'), the tlwir eyes and asked for nothing better than to 

warm affections, the < hvtnlmts'.s and the liberty lie given privates' work in Anzac. There were 

among winch they had been brought up, this rases in which sergeants gladly forfeited strip™ 

lighting call m Gallipoli precipitated sometime? and pay tor the chance Men eould not boat 

that seemed to them the highest thing possible. to go hack to their homes and say they had not 

They did not stop to give it a name, or the\ done their shat e m Anzae 

would h.'\e been nhh to distinguish it, b\ Us And ot their discipline, which was attacked 

accompaniment of home-longings and tierce because it was sometimes unorthodox, what 

(onncetion ot this enterprise with Australian better can be said than what was told in the 

people and Australian soil, as Australianism undying story ot the Southland ’ The South- 
Whnt they know was that the^ wished to go to land was torpedoed by a German submarine 

Anzac, that they were prepared to die there, m the vEgean Sea, when conveying the 21st 

that the Australian army had become for them Australian Infantry Battalion and part of the 

a sum d institution Their hearts w 010 touched 23rd, 1,500 strong, from Alexandria to Mudros 

In the death of comrades, their eyes took fire They were Victorian country boys, recruited for 

at the sight of the distinctive Australian uni- the most part from tho farms and stations of the 

iorm Gallipoli proved, if it did not m itself Winunera and the Goulhurn Valley Panic ensued 

go far to produce, a warmth and generosity in among the ill-assorted crew' of this converted 

the Australian character. The difficulty ex- German liner. Three of the four holds filled with 

|>erienced by the commanders was not to get water, the hatches of the hold first damaged 

men to this shell-tom place of hardship, but to W'ere blown out and m the water there the 

keep them from it. Half the members of the Australians could see tho dead bodies floating of 

Light Horse Brigades and all the drivers of their comrades killed by the explosion. No one 

artillery and ambulances had been left behind thought that the ship could keep for long above 

m Cairo or Alexandria, to attend to the horses. water. But the soldiers stood at their stations 

But it was impossible to keep them there. They waited for their turn. One went to the 


They derided amongst themselves who coukl piano, and played favourite airs. Others, when 

be spared Everyone wished to go, those volunteers were asked for, jumped into the water 

chosen wore thought lucky They boarded to right overturned boats. When, at last all the 

transports at Alexandria, stowed away until mon were off the stricken vessel, standing on 


the ships were at. sea, and then reported them- half -submerged rafts, clinging to the edges of 
selves to tho officers commanding. One artil- - boats, swimming alongside improvised supports, 

lery, brigade lost 35? of dts men in this manner, ' vOkmtleem : #ere ealledfor to; stoke the ship Into ( ", 
General Hamilton could never find it irk hi 3 , > port, , all theunen witliiii hebmgpffereclior the ■ / *■ 4 , 
* heart to'Send 'bkok inenvvho 'came'l, with ■ ! [ h&MrdcrakWhh ! 'Sj$ offie^’and scyerffeentneiv \ \ " ? 
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A HUSH FIRE ROUTING OUT HO TH RR1TISH AND TURKS, 
places and hunted out by the An/acs. 


r limbed the rope ladders ogam, and with her 
bows under water and her stern km down, the 
ship w ,i~, brought into Minims and beached 
It w ni a triumphant \ indication ot the disc ijilme 
ot Dominion troops. “The discipline was 
perfect ,' 1 wrote Captain C. R W Bean, official 
loportci at Amur. “The men lurned out 
mimed lately. Theie had been boat drill cm the 
\ oynge and tlie men ran straight to f heir proper 
places and lined up.” They sat down oil the 
decks, under orders, and removed their boots 
■‘There were officer-, shouting, ‘Steady, boys; 
that’s the only thing, stead v ' 1 Tlie mens 
stations were pmtly iri the half darkness of the 
’tween decks ami partly ui the sunlight cm the 
upper deck . Occasionally a man would 
turn his head and look clown to set how the 
wider was making ‘ Bad luck, tlmf two and 
n half months m the desert should end m tins,' 
said ones ‘ Are we dovvnheartc d ‘f ’ culled 
another. ‘No*’ they all shouted ‘Are we 
at i aid lo die '! ' ended someone else. ' No » ’ 
they shouted again.” A letter home, which 
wo. published in The '/Vm-w. paid a genemu, 
tribute t.o the raav young -oldiers : — 

I roomed eiders lo vo lo Vu/tv to join, ftu* luttt erics 
We hiul an nifantiy regiment whn'h dioultl pn down to 
history for a deed only ui]unti»d by tin* tfmiiie-' on btuirtl 
ih > Birkenhead MVi Mvo d»’ uiltntr. «a 1<* 1 f nan . 
X he mi a -'nnitv shout ” ,\1\ Hud, u torpedi.,'* and sr 
wateluHf this him ot death getting: nearer and nearer 
until rmsli 1 arid the old ship reeled with the sho, t. 
Thun tho imlor “Slap sinking,” nnd “Abandon chip 
without n erv or any sum of fear, without anv morn 
hurry than a brisk march and sinyuig “ An&traHrt will ho 
there." I cannot bay tnwr mayiiifieent, haw fine tli«y 
wore. They went to their stations and lowered tho 
boats ttn orderly, naruinl way, taking the pines* they 
had heen told off to* the injmed polngjkr first. * . .„,,Thb 



ontv Iosspn out of 1,000 of the solflicis u one olllcer and 
.'Sli men, of whom 1J into killed by the evplndon, two 
trout limits riu-hing them, and tlm nit were drovuxd 
from oveitorne i b >aK. The nicj’U' a iit whe n the Uupeilo 
came fowaids ns was the ino-l awful i vperu me f i.ui 
eier remember. To wait and keep c dm in the late of 
what soemod rettiim <1. nth Never can men have lucid 
death with greater courage, mom nobility, and with a 
In aver front than did the* Audi, limn troops on board the 
Southland. The -.tuur tlmy sung w.i. ’ Vustinliii will 
be there,” and by tlod ’ they w, t> They weie borne. , 
wo know they wen* brave in n f liuigt, but now we know 
they mo hotoe-. Long live m honour and glory the 
inon of the 21*1 and 113rd Au-tialniti luuuuiy 


Tit*' narrative of imlittiry opeivHionw cen- 
tal nec l in our earlier chapters on I lie Darda- 
nelles eatuptuun will hi 1 continued later, 
bul several episodes rimy be related here. 
Tim first, capture oi a Turkish french mid its 
it tent mu deserve spoeud uoliec be reuse this 
brilliant esplod, fired the whole of Aimie, 
aftet fifteen weeks of monotonous Itvneh 


lighting. for the great, Hggre-wve opera- 
tious of August, and September The work 
u,i . known ih Northern 'Turkish Desper 
Trench, or Tuonan Post, and it, was stormed 
under severe fire on July 31 by a composite 
company ot the* 1 11 h Battalion (West \u-- 
Iralni.) of General E. G. S me! air - Mae Lagan V, 
'Third Brigade, under Captain H. E. T.eune. 
After two days n lewy counter-attack wvu 
laimehed by a battalion of Turks, who regained 
ti section of the work, but wore again driven 


out. The episode east Anzor IM’id casual ti^ 
but flowed what could, be, done, Near fhu 
close of tin" series of attaukH which ,tbfe*'.Huls 


cefii? began aab anuiber charge, th« simple 

tfttyh ot whic;U was worth ittfi'OinpHshitig, oven •' 
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at the end Tt was (lie choree of the Fast and 
Third lught Boise Brigades, difienng from the 
ihorge ot tin 1 Light Brigade at Balaclava only 
m that it w<is made by hoi -.omen who had 
\ olunteeri d t < » fight on toot, and that it mic- 
c*< eded ju one object — that of holding large 
bodies of Turks who would otherwise have 
been used against the new I »ri t i~>l i landing at 
fcjmla Baj Tlie Eighth and Tenth Hegunents 
of the Tlnrd Brigade, went, out Irom ’Walkers 
Kjdgo, It ««■, a el large into death from the 
first moment, and beioxe the men of the second 
Imp leapt, irom their trendies they shook 
hands, knowing that they could not survive 
Thej were met by a fusillade that been, me a 
continuous roaring tempest ot machine gun 
and rifle fire, and out of the 300 men in the first 
line only one returned The Second Regiment 
of the First Brigade was sent out from Quinn's 
Rost, charging into so impossible a fire that 
the first line had to be left to its late, and the 
second, third, and fourth lines held m the 
trenches. The First Regiment of the First 
Brigade charged up the slopes of Dead Man’s 
Ridge and found a similar fate It was all over 
witlun ten minutes — m the case of the charge 
irom Quinn's Rost within a few seconds. u The 
Turkish machine guns drew a lme across that 
place which none could pass,” wrote Captnm 
(J E. W. Bean, official observer with tho 
Australian Division, “and the one man who 


Mini mil and returned unwounded put Ins 
escape down to the tait that he noticed the 
point on our sandbags on winch the i each me- 
mo) bulled s were luttmg and jumped clear 
over the si i earn ot lead The guns were 
sweeping low and a man who was hit once by 
them was often hit again half-a-dozen times as 
he fell through (he stream which caught bun. 
The whole ot the first line was either killed or 
•wounded witlun a tew seconds of theu leap 
troin our tron.clu>.” But though the charges 
shattered tom regiments oi as good fighting 
i non as the Empire possessed, they created an 
imperishable impression ‘ As for the boys,” 
wrote Captain Bean, “ the single-minded, 
loyal Australian country lads who left their 
trenches m the grey light of that morning with 
all then 1 simple treasures on .their backs, to 
bivouac m the scrub that evening, the shades 
of evening found them lying m the scrub with 
God’s wide sky above them. The green 
arbutus and the holly of the peninsula, not 
unlike their native bush, will some day claim 
again this neck in those wild ranges for its 
own But the place will always be sacred as 
the scene of this very brave deed — this charge 
ot the Australian Light Horse into certain 
death at the call of their comrades’ need during 
a crisis in the greatest battle that has ever 
been fought on Turkish soil ” They helped 
the Fourth Australian Brigade and the New 
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our, .outs a. r uaha tepe. 

On top of the famous hill which was successfully carried by the Australians and New Zealanders. 


Zealanders in their night march among the 
hills to the north, mid they math* tin* Sin la 
Hay lauding fit least a lut safer h»r the raw 
youth*>, niUeh like themhelve*> from Lancashire, 
FN«ex, and It eland. Jiri f' 

To linfleistiind tho Australian soldier it 
was necessary to appreciate his open-handed 
liberality. He tins hudt on generous line-, m 
every uav Hr. physique w as the wonder ot 
the Medjtermm an Some squadrons of Light 
Horae luevaged six lent m height. The 
regular Ufo and hard work in the desert ■> filled 
out t In* city men and gu\e uniformity to the 
magmfn rut infantry. No doubt also a con- 
sciousness of stalwart manhood brought to 
them a dignity and eon fidonet* of bearing 
which, as they swung themselves down the 
steep sides of An/m.* or worked, stripped to 
the slcrn, beside the guns in 1 heir emplacements, 
brought emotion to the observer at the sight 
of so much fine life. Hut generosity m mind 
and spirit was as eharnoteriHtie as generosity 
in physique. The Australasian’s views. Ins 
sympathies and his sacrifices were alike liberal. 
Mo went to death, as at Walker’s Ridge and 
Lone Pine and on l ho shoulders of Chutnik 
Bair, with thy same generosity with which he 
spent his money. “ lie shod his bided in 


Vn/.fie," vtid Uohmel Nash, M.P., who left a 
large Sydney pmetiee to minister to hi** count ry- 
men on their lust battlefield, '* as prodigally 
us lie spent lus substance in (tore ’* The Ails, 
trwlasiaus were often miMuuifVhtnod, but utiv#r 
by those along sid< whom t hey longht. Pay- 
masters wore oxerwhelmed with requests from 
soldiers m tlie held to make ev<r thur pay to 
comrades in hospital. “They may have a 
ehanee to spend the money, if is no good to ns 
here.” British regiment s recorded how when, 
tis sometimes, liappemd. they mu short of 
tobacco, the Australasian toree alongside sub* 
scribed and bought enough for all. The 
Australasians’ generosity to each other in 
action was equally marked. There were 
terrible times after a charge, when wounded 
had to he left alone m the dead country 
between trendies to languish and die. Many 
Australasians lost their hvts m v«4n endea- 
vours to vents uv out for comrades after dark. 
Others spent day’ and night in digging saps 
to bodies, in the hope that they’ would recover 
thorn before suspicions Turks, noticing the 
hasty spade work, put* artillery on, to the spot. 

Amongst the heaviest sufferers at Anssae. were 
the amhnlmict*s and stretcher hearers, who 
ventured' into all parte ejf the held anti followed 
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the infant! y m 1 heir charge-. The Fmuth Field 
Ambulance, an Ydflaido tone, lost more than 
halt' Us nun The L< ..ring ot the Aisrialuin 
wounded was lieyond all praise It seemed 
.ilmost i is it t hoy w« re pi out against pain, so un- 
eomplainmg anti eheeitul they remained. Will 
and spud truimjihed over body ft was a point 
of honoiiT with the wounded to make no sound 
It seemed a. point ot honour, loo, to make no 
dill lor medical men, to fight, on until strength 
departed, and men then to ask that others 
should bo treated first, Much things tiro ex- 
pected. But, with a shaken force, battering 
against a wetoriou-, and numerically over- 
powering enemy under distracting conditions 
tit hardship, the factors making foi demoraliza- 
tion are sometimes irresistible. Where the 
Australian soldier was not liberal was m Ins 
hatred of the Turk. Until May 18 the hatred 
w as of heart and soul But on that memorable 
day, when wave upon wave ot Turks broke 
against the Australasian lines until 7,000 of the 
enemy lay dead and wounded, the feeling m 
Anzac was convulsed. There were ahvays 
strange threats and oaths, bitter feelings and 
desires, when a sniper sighted a Turk or machine 
guns began to play upon rest camps or reserves 
down on the plains. But for "Achmed,” as 
the Australasians called the Turk, there grew 
up a strong respect There was respect for 
such glowing bravery as the Turks showed in 
charging, and more specifically m chancing 
death tor their wounded comrades Except 
where there were German officers, who were 
confined in Gallipoli to a small number of 
commissioned and non-eomnus&ioned men in 


history ot' Anzac, sent a company down to 
Gnba Tope by sea, more for reconnoitring than 
for a serious landing, but with some hopes that 
the place w Quid be lound undefended and the 
emplacements ot the mysterious guns in the 
olive groves discovered and dest toyed The 
party found occupation of the little peninsula im- 
possible. They were met by withering fire, they 
lonncl the belches defended by stout, sunken 
barbed wire. They had to take again to their 
boats And the Turks stopped their fire while 
the Australians were lifting their wounded from 
beach to bouts, and did not re-open until the 
wounded had been removed into comparative 
sateiy. 

It is necessary to say a word m praise of the 
Australian officer. He was born of the occasion. 
Australia was able to call upon very few pro- 
fessional officers to take up the work. Now 
Zealand was in an even worse position. 
Although military science had been more 
seriously studied m Australia than in any other 
Dominion, it seemed when war broke out that 
the Commonwealth was m no -way capable of 
officering even the first expeditionary force of 
twenty thousand men For the headquarters 
staff General Bridges had several well -trained 
young Australian officers who had passed 
through the Imperial schools under the system 
of exchange and study sedulously encouraged 
by Senator Peaice during his creative periods 
of administration at the Defence Department. 
Such men as Colonels Whyte, Brand, Blarney, 
and Cass justified expectation of brilliance. 
In addition General Bridges was fortunate in 
having serving m Australia at the time of the 


charge of artillery and machine guns, the Turks 
hmght fairly They respected the Red Cross, 
they sought to minimize suffering, they even 
braved danger for the sake of Australasian 
wounded. One striking mstance was given, on 
Anzac’s left In the dusk a Turk was seen 
crawling forth from lus trench, wriggling across 
the ground, and disappearing into a hole not 
tar from the Australian lines. The operation 
was three times repeated. The Australian fire 
was withheld, despite fear of mining, because 


war several expert officers lent by the War 
Office for special orgamzmg purposes, and 
these, of whom Colonels Glassfurd, Marsh, and 
Mackworth were specially trained m infantry 
control, army service work and signalling, 
merited much of Anzac. The appointments 
of brigadiers was Australia’s chief difficulty. 
•The Government had available various briga- 
diers under tho compulsory training scheme. 
They were civilians, had had little or no field 
work, and had not impressed General Hamilton 


it was suspected that a wounded Turk was during lus visit to tho Commonwealth. Of tho 
being succoured, But when in the dead- of eleven Brigadier-Generals appointed to the 
night, a small .Australian party made Its way to J four .Light Horse and seven Infantry Brigades^ 

- The indentation, they found pot -a,Turk' but an nine reached the front with their 1 commands* 
p'ir.hv,a Turkish' blanket covering , Brigaffier -General T/miort, a typical Australian, 1 , 

Alim. rd l*i(|.ktsJ, /kr-ri 
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ON BOARD A GERMAN PRIZE. 

The Australians take possession of the S.S. H Lutzow ” near Sedd-ul-Bahr* 

refusing assistance till alt the men laid boon brigades had been h<> vtsthteed that hts jam 
got into shelter. Oalounl Spencer Browne, a \\ ore needed as drafts. The Second and Third , 

Brisbane journalist, found yrheu he got, to Ejgypfc . Light florae had found it hard to leave their 1 , <- /, 

iwith tHc Fourth >■ Light Bojruo , that other, ^ horsca bchiadthei'nbt ‘ V'> 
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ANZACS IN GALLIPOLI— WATCHING A BATTLE. 


infantry, especial! v as with true Australian 
.sympathy tur homes they had become greatly 
attached to their mounts, and they had had 
uo t mining tor war without them But the 
Fourth Light 1 lor.se w as called upon to surrender 
not only its charuetcr as mounted troops, hut 
also its formation. It. was soon seen that the 
early appointment* oi brigadiers had been 
happy. This is not to say that permanent and 
shilled soldieis, who had given all their h\es to 


tune tor me to do the heroics.” he walked 
along the top of the trench, m face of heavy 
fire, rallying lus men and giving that inspiration 
which earned them on to the enemy’s lines. 
General M’Cay was latei wounded in the leg, 
and he was not the only Australian General 
who in defiance of the medical corps returned 
to Anzac before fit for w ork again As a result 
Ins leg broke at the old wound, and he missed 
command of the First Division A solicitor 


the study of war, would not have been even 
more successful, nr that lives were not lo->t 
through the later appointment of men too old 
for the rigours of Gallipoli, But it certainly 
showed that the type of Australian civilian 
appointed to the senior commands — successful 
business men who had put m their holidays for 
many years at' training camps, .solicitors. 


with a large practice inMetboume, General M’Cay 
had been State and Federal politician and 
Minister, Minister of Defence, Chief Censor and 
representative banker before his soldiering took 
him to Gallipoli On return to Australia he 
became Inspector-General of the Forces. 
Another lawyer -brigadier. General M’Laurin, 
was killed with lus hx*igade-major, Major Ervme, 
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Australians at^the of a <Ju<H>ut on the Gallipoli Peninsula. J»*et : Using a perUeope 
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( ".irl v days, but (hong h it robbed the army cot j 1 
nf many trained men who lould unit G* 
1 eplaeod, it u as a Ui rifiru no if -is com. utm 
and no less noble ni (hat it w,ii pic m< dibit* d 
1 eelck hr-Wss, dr sign* d to iiisjxnt men uiub t In > 
J°t’ die hiit) time Tiu* two ptoli s--inn.il 
soldiers jfiu >n biigailes win ('nloiul t'hamnl, 
•m Australian c.iaalry olheej ulm a! tin out 
lueak nt war ua-> .sueceedimr General Lc ugi a, 
Australian representative ou the iinjHii.it 
General St, alt, ami Lieut Colonel Smelun*- 
Mae Lagan, of the Yorkshire Keaiment, to whose 
work at the Australian Ro) al Military College 
at Dmitroim the training nt tilt* tadet-ofhiers 
was largely due. Lieut, -Colonel Sinclair- Mao - 
Lagan, who became temporary Brigadiei - 
General after the lauding, was genei <• lly ad- 
judged the most succesbtul ot the An?i\e 
hi igacliers A disciplinarian with taet, a skilled 
soldier, and above all a clever tactician, he mis- 
given the most, responsible work on April lib. 
It was Ins Third Brigade which General Hamil- 
ton sent to Aludros m March to practise landing 
on an evposed beach from small boats. The 
Brigade was first ashore. It dro\e back the 


I’niLi non, f , . hu iii n, in- ft „,it 1 < infiod 

lowonL x i 1 to , utd (, .nt, 1 d ,1 i.v il \ 

f Oiiloo-iii hit ii, t«oi,i , 1 ! < il i ,i J .ij.Tll lh d 

Si,. I, it L sd * li.i *. in* in . * 1 is ^ nr 1 n - mi < ■ - 

lid O it . n-h* nd.'i .iud touji \\ , J, 111 , f i.ih.tli 

nmuis yen. » Pi, t i< n ,i it, h< 

turn to Vo-ij liau ton m i d smil.ui 

\1 ce] ,/i 'an ,■ ,1 1 d ;<> jw], 1 _pr,i ! 



THE BATTLE BY THE LONE PINE, ON 400 PLATEAU, NEAR ANZAC. 

The First Australian Brigade attacking the hidden Turks through scout-holes cut in the enemy s roofed trench* 
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derision ou 1 ho day oi landing, uh lining hi-, 
men tow aids t ho Jeit and thus happtlv stoking 


(ho undulation later famed ns Hlmipn-l Cullv 
In General Godley’s Division, General Ku->sell 
and Grncml Nlonush.. tho 1 minor a N T ou Ztal.md 
city man and the la (tor a Melbourne mil 
engineer, were gi\«n (ho hulk oi tho work 
Genual Monash, in command ot tho Fomlli 
Australian Brigade, loil tho ill -in ted attempt 
to capture Baby Hovan Hundrod, m winch his 
brigade lost heavily. Ho latu led his hi i- 
gade. brought up after sever* was tag* to a 
strength above 4,000, in support ot the New 
Zealanders in tho great udsnnir tram Aiiraik 
leit, m w Inch the shoulder ot Clutnuk Bair was 
reached, and the force was terribly i educed 
It will never be decided whether the utmost 
was made of the gallant. Now Zealand and 
Australian brigades on this occasion, when I ho 
Second Division lost to an extent. which was 
tragical. But to say that the* general officers 
were worthy of their men in Anzat is to say no 
more than is their due 

It was, in laot, no eiuy matter to load such 
a torn? Where intelligence m the ranks is 
high only bravo and skilled officers will emu* 
maud respect. Tho younger ullieor.s were 
frankly amateurs. The nmjouty laid hail no 
military training They had learnt their first, 
drills as privates at the Australasian camps, 
and had gone through hurried training at 
otlieors’ training schools in Australasia and 
Egypt. They started only with keenness, 
energy and ability, but they undot stood their 
men, and their sympathy won a confidence 
which m tho Imperial Army is won by military- 
skill and courage. They were tor th 1 most 
part athletic young adventurous Australians, 
of a sum hit type to the men in the ranks. 
Except at the very beginning of the war, every- 
body had to enlist as a private m the ordinary 
way: an age limit of twenty-three w as fixed, 
and commissions wort* awarded m open com- 
petition. ft was a democratic army, and 
it should ho said that the young men weighed 
caret ally the responsibilities ot olheeis' work 
before they sought commissions, barge num- 
bers of educated men remained in the ranks, 
Vho extra pay for commissioned rank, 21s. 
a day for lieutenants and corresponding 
increases for each promotion, did not appeal. 
The Austral asiiuis rather scouted the idea 
of payunentr fdr their fighting. Then* pay wus 
high, fin- day for privates; including 
7'- is, deferred until , discharge ; , their noii-eoin- 
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i l.i-i-i i h.ijj Bi>ii-h In ut ea.mt s j> u in \<n- 
1 1 (la-aaii'- fleu p e, we- a m< an to mi. < ad 
and ( h< v -.pt nt 1 1 -o i i < « )v t li.ti ord< i u t i <■ •„ o * 1 1 
l(i‘Utm_ r th* •I'maml Oum.-M* to * a da 
batata * s to b< diawn only in it ie,,llv n tjom «i 
In th" r inks s< , it, In i, mod m *• -.1 i.<f,ti|imn 1 
lmmdimj oi ? o h rind pom, of i.im.u.d in«i 

i.tc human ui.it* na( One t< m fit ei„!it mo 1 
m tin' l-ntufh lay hi i 1 1 >i * llngade muiul 
pa -t oral piopmtv and -tm k w*.rth taOtlouti 
Ot nine menthols ( ,i tin I’u'tli 1’ity Club win* 
enlist i d lh (lit 1 Thud biuht lloise Brigade only 
three sctuird < ommissious. and the remaining 
six ngreid that they- would remain ste ullasflv 
togethei in the l- inks Hvt ry tuembf i oi their 
nguuent, the o* b hr -hi Hope r*’guueut 



BKIGADiKR-GhNEUAL SINCLAIR- 
MACLAGAN, D.S.O, 


nosed m Utsj, Wstmhn. brought his own 
imrse mto eaiup when he enlisted Through- 
out every battalion and every- squadron, and 
particularly m the artillery brigades, were 
men of wealth and substance; youths whoso 
fathers wen* amongst the most dist mguished 
and wealthiest men m Australasia maintained 
throughout their service the humble v le of 
privates, and met the private’* varying fate, 
t tenoral Birdwoud found m the nuilc» of the 
bight Hoise two sons of the Australian branch 
ot Ills* t ami l >’ , General Hughes's and General 
Linton’* son* enlisted m their lather’* brigades 
as privates: Mr. John Wren, who had race- 
course interests throughout Australasia and 
ow tied ti news] taper, served a* n corporal. 

Tho plain story nt, Gallipoli /will bn, enough 
to stir the pride and rouse the emulation of tho 
British race for .gmierations,, ’ But some of the 
distbWtWe acts ip Aiwtae worf* sp'mnfct&Hbte 
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CORPL. P. H G. BENNETT. CORPL. C. R. BASSETT. 

Wellington Battalion, awarded New Zealand Divisional Signal 

Company, awarded the V.C 


the D.C M 

to compel mention. ( leu oral Walker, after the 
Lono Tine attack, found it nccessai y to mention 
more than 1 50 men, each of whom had per- 
formed what would in normal conditions be 
acts justifying decoration The first Anzae 
VC was a typical Victoria Cross deed. Cor- 
poral Jacka, a young Bendigo miner, was the 


SERGT. TINSLEY 

Auckland Battalion, awarded 
the D.C.M. 



, J ; T Y ’ he tA^CE-GORPOHiL;. JACKV „ : 
'' Australian ExpeditiUnary . J, ' 


sole survhur m a trench in v Inch seven Turks 
secured a footing Instead of retreating down 
the communication trench lie sprang into a 
sniping post, and by covering their line nt 
advance kept the Turks \v here they Mere. 
-Jnika must have expected death from behind 
from other Turks who would he following their 
comrades, hut he held his position until an 
officer approached \\ ith men. ‘It is not safo 
to come round tliere, su,” he called to his 
officer Asked for suggestions, Jacka replied 
that the only thing to be done was to send a 
party along the trench to rush the Turks 
He agreed to lead the party, but the first man 
round the trench u as shot, and this form of 
attack was seen to he impossible. “Send a 
larger bombing party,” called Jacka. But when 
after an interval the party was ready and 
arrived, they found seven dtjad Turks, with 
Jacka sitting on the body of the last, smoking a 
cigarette He had leapt across the trench, got 
behind the Turks, shot five and bayonetted 
the other two. It should be said that alt the 
nearest men volunteered to form the first 
attacking party, several remarking, “ It’s got 
to bo done. Lot’s do it now ” This admirably 
stated the Australasians’ point of viow of 
danger. None courted death. To regard the 
Australian or New Zealander as reckless is to 
misunderstand. It seemed reckless that they 
should bathe in the sea while the guns from the 
olive grove were casting shrapnel over the 
waters. Tt seemed reckless that the officers 
should expose themselves as they did in order 
to^observe positions and get the best results for ' 
their, men. ^ It - seemed, reckless that they should 
Ip’put, singly and Lu Wpi, andAhrees TP search^ 
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oul a, pui pose, .xml if they risked death h>r a 
blithe, it w as because they teit mi much better 
fighting men after then* eustomarv swim The 
Australasians had, indeed, i. very possible letmon 
fur wislmig to h\ e TJlo warm a Iff etmns ot w< 11- 
established homes wcie awaiting them, good 
< areois m a tree and peaceful country Wiet< lied 
ahead, life to these young men seemed ver\ 
sweet indeed They measured the sacrifice by 
the stake, and knew that the great aim ot niiim- 
taming the happiness ot their nation justified 
the giving ot themselves. The early August 
operations at Lone Pino, and m the ridges 
along the north, when for one bnet moment t lie 
Australasian- saw tin* waters ot the Narrows 
and the Straits beneath them, produced a 
nop ol nine Victoria Crosses There were few 
finer incidents in the war than the node fur 
which Captain Shout, who succumbed to his 
injuries, was decorated With a very small 
party he charged down trenches strongly 
occupied by the enemy, killing with his own 
hand eight Turks, and assisting m the rout of the 


i'i'ui.imd( i f u>ii, i ' it- i i j .t ut i * i 1 1 1 ns 1 1 | it }< d i 
"Uiillar clung* e gill! t 1 Aln-1 h‘! - < T it <n 
1U|/ 11. Olid 111 imt-Min d mud ill vMlliMlb Oi'r ,11,11' 
unbi auilih in .n\ ! ><»mb U_ r hf ^ . 1 1 L t f a i liens' 
midi t se\t n bn* \<>,'*mdd u,yli hm In muie 
j»i< tun -i* (in 'bait tin wax m ,* hi< h La ut» m-ut 
Thioss* i| .iik! i <t!pornl~ Inm tan and !'>’*t*>ii, 
althmigli bad lx v.mmflel. built up a barm tde 
utid< i fin* .md tins -,.ix,d a **i it i* n 1 position 
Set i veil \ n'liiu.i ('in- man d« • lar< d, wlen 
las wound-* wen- drt d. 1 bad i \eiy mini in tin* 
bit tali ons had. don** wmk a- good 

The slut y ok \iHtrala-u oi t Units would be 
nu oinpk t< wit hunt u n-r< m e to the um k or t he 
Australian Ami\ Medical Corps d hi metlual 
resources ot \ustjiili,i and \ew Zc.dand wen* 
tally mobilized, and in addition to providing a, 
large sis tmn o| the treatment tor the Mediter- 
rain an F> j>« dit lotiarx Force wounded and su k, 
more ihtm a lumdrifl doetois win* *- « -nt ttl the 
\\ at Oil ice teijuest to Frame The doctors 
ot AiM i akisi.i seemed unanimous m i heir do- ire 



OAPT. F. II, TUBB. 
7th Battalion Australian 
Imperial Force, awarded 
the V.C. for bravery at 
. ’ ’ Lane Fine* 



LIEUT, JOHN SYMONS*. 
7th Battalion Australian Inis 
purial Force, awarded the 
V.C, for bravery at Lone, 
Pine, i 



PRIVATE J. HAMILTON, 

1st Battalion Australia^ In**, 
perlal Force, awarded th« 
V.C. for - bravery in the - r 
Gallipoli Peninsula. 
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DINNER TIME. 

A Quarter-Master of the Canterbury Rifles 

to go with their sons and their sons’ friends mto 
battle*, and the applications tor positions oauu* 
in such numbers that the Defence Department. 
w.„s able to choose the best Several leading 
< onsultants and surgeons vent to "Egypt at 
then* own expense, when they found that room 
could not be made for them ; one took with 
him his assistant, two 1 ivses, and full equip- 
ment. Tn Sir Alex, ricbr McCormack, Drs 
iSyine, S taw ell, and M. urlsley, and many others, 
Australia had the services of its most distin- 


flc-u ii\i- But the Australian Aimy Mednal 
t'oips t a ( Hid to bom* its heai y sorrows 

wit lioul (omplaint The men at tJ\o front lived 
under tin*, they had then little hospitals on the 
beaches The ordinary system ot stationary 
hospitals i>ehmd the filing line could not apply 
to u aitare on flu* peninsula, where the ground 
held w.u so slender There were many m 
< id< nts showing the heroism and selt-sncnfh a 
of medical workers in Gallipoli, but nothing 
mou- appealing than the refusal of a hospital 
unit at Su\ la Bay to hoist the Red Cross flag, 
lest the Turks should think we were sheltering 
under it the army corps headquarters close by 
As a whole it. mav lx* said that fhe Dominion 
medical corps, which in the* Mediterranean 
included Australian, Now Zealand, and Canadian 
units, brought something new into army 
medical w r ork The Dominion men were 
extraordinarily quick m thou* methods They 
did much that might have been left, to orderlies, 
and waited on no man Australia organized 
no less than ten fully equipped and staffed 
general hospitals, and added seven auxiliaries* 
to its tu o hospitals m Cairo Where convenient, 
Australian wounded and sick were sent to 
Ausliohan hospitals, hut ns a general mle 
British and Australian lav side by side in the 
nearest hospital able* to d< al with them. The 
Goiemments agreed to pay each other a daily 
allowance for each ot their soldiers treated in a 
hospital established by another, but as the war 
progressed these charges appeared by common 
consent to be east aside. Both New' Zealand 
and Australia sent many more doctors and 


gi ashed medical men The work m the Mediter- 
ranean was not only distressing, continuous, 
and extremely fatiguing, it. also required a 
self-effacement and submission to discipline 
which to less patriotic men would have been 
a severe trial. The sands of Egypt and the, 
islands of the Aegean were against quick 
healing. The medical corps was continually 
fighting its septic surroundings, and the system 
grew up of sending as many eases as possible 
direct in hospital ships from Gallipoli to 
England. The Australian Army Medical Corps 


nurses than were inquired for the treatment ot 
their own sick and wounded, excessively large m 
numbers though these were They sent also 
numerous hospital ships, chartering the best 
liners m their waters, and sparing no expense. 
There was a striking rally of Australasian men 
and women to the Bed Cross, and the keen 
anxiety ot the nation to know that their 
wounded were getting the best that could he 
provided was shown by the display of public 
indignation when convalescent men were 
instructed to travel by ordinary tram between 


1 J suffered severely in Gallipoh* hut it established Melbourne and Sydney. 

, V traditions. In one man alone, Dr. Mathieson, , , 

* r „ l 1 , 

.Melbourne, Australian "Universities lost a it is, now .necessary to take up in detail the 
‘Qdifc 'which. hod ‘feech; judged infinitely precious. narrative of the war, activities ojt the six million 
p 'frjii /wa&Telt, that in public interests a different , people from whom the Anzacik imregular drafts* 
f k .that Vfoll<^vr<id t, in’i'hs; arniy' should ' had, ‘dome. There ’tvere regrets and 'recrimina- 
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day, or mother tuo division, .nidi <1 t < t f| t( <j\i> 
British divisions tended at Su\ la Bu\ m \ut”i 
would have made the' diifemw e between mj <>< , - , 
and friluro it could nut ho said that m tlx 
Dominions the men d'd not exist or Bi.it tlx 
training would have been. ’inpowbli Cowrit 
ments and people, however, nmer had flu 
intormation upon which dr.istn and < <mn >h>i t 
action could b*> linked Lord Kiteheurfs i able 
m June that lie could atm tirnl tee everv 
available man” was the first, direct mtnnntion 
that all was not well. Several ot tin otters o) 
brigades and remf oreei non t.s were accepted so 
tardily that there wore doubts as to w bother they 
were really needed. The utmost nows that tin 
Government received tram Downing Street for 
many weeks about the Dardanelles was that 
there was reason for “ satisfaction.” Mr 
Fisher was led m the House of Hepmsentativ e.s 
to make public complaint that lie had to rely 


Soi V * il 1 ’hit Ij I Ipej !. 1 1 1 it , .1 Ot,‘ t i <1 1 ill X t W h. ■ 

t ho I'ii ' i. |i u|,<i lr, i i 1 ! 1 , nj ,n,-ni i <j>\ i n l»i 
I Illlo lo i ,1,1 1 X >n- 111 t O' It itpf ‘| Ki* 

!\u li.iiiient !!( . ! i * iiiii;,, hi d t i > \pi» - 

tlx ii* >11* if >s hoi ? i ■“ it i n , j * < eo i i mix ot d» x - 
iixi, \i i i e.di. i t< i »h> toll ih< r< i! jm-it'ou <4 tlx 
di-t.mi ( lomuimii- *i> lurtt-t- t Lai v*iv neeib 
allt i < II \ b< ri W.l , i >5 iii!))'' 1 , good t* i on 

ioi -eii *< t To 1 ini loniidenh.’l JOloi m.it mu 

to Vu-ltuln w.i*- to tube ,< H-k. until r "-oiln 
« i mu nst *n< e-, w hu h t hd no! make ! «i 1 tupei ml 
tfneiemv. No risk* with jemiid to the m rerun 1 ' 
uienl , for the Gallipoli kuidnej, tor instance 
could well have been nistilnd But the Dorns 
nion Gov erniiir lit- wen throughout more 
je.dous of olticuil h'ejvts than wm London, 
and one oi tin* episodes which puzzled the 
,\u, stratum'- vva- the noising about ol' greet 
seciets in London, and thou* discussion in the 
House ot Lords, before flaw vote entrusted fo 
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then Government'* Then' could he no com- 
plaint about the complete confidence itpo^ed 
m Dominion Prune Minr-ter-v wh< n lliev limited 
London. hut the loci: ol clear Imperial leader- 
ship distant Iv ikl.ixed eimTeoney el lints in 
Au-lralm No adequab attempt vis made 
to me the Dominion Pres-, uhirli allowed 
to llounder .dona iti the daik, with tuo artielfs 
in it‘, ere* d faith in Great But. tin. and doua- 
liglfi eerfamti ol vielory. 

AH ex early \airt oH'mn to turn Australian 
hw torn", into munition workshops, and to aceo- 
lerate leornLiig d the Imperial Government 
would provide i ifk". the Fisher Government 



AN AUSTRALIAN DESPATCH RIDER IN 
GALLIPOLI. 


frozen meat trade was taken over for imperial 
Bolduirt Horse -buyers were sent into the 
run otost part^ to mala sure that the best 
na tillable should ho seemed toi the forces 
Though surprised w hen Lord Kitchener an- 
sweied a plaintive appeal tor turthor directions 
with a table, ‘ Send a. motor transport column ” 
tlie Go\ eminent seanhod every city for motor 
wagons, bought the best they could find, and 
set the State railway workshops to work to 
build repairing shops on wheels As soon as 
fear of surprise attacks on the coast was over, 
a large section ot permanent Australian Garrison 
Artillery men were loimed into a siege brigade, 
under Colonel Cox on These men created a 
most favourable impression in England, where 
their stature was generally commented upon 
amongst artillery officers A bridging tram 
was raised under naval officers, and put through 
thorough training in Go\ eminent House 
Grounds, Melbourne The tasks set the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand Governments were 
performed, with characteristic directness and 
completeness. What was lacking was a 
mobilization of all lesoureos on a final scale, a 
1 horough education of the public m the necessity 
of supreme efforts if they were to gam the one 
outstanding desiie of the nation 

Tho question ot equipment became para- 
mount in tin Government’s considerations of 
w'hat could be done, both m New Zealand ancl 
Australia. In New Zealand the one requisite 
of which an ample supply was soon assured was 
khaki cloth. The Otago and Canterbury mills 
w r ere soon busy producing the typical New 
Zealand khaki, which had a shade of green, 
and they adapted their looms to serve Aus- 
tralian needs. The whole cloth output of the 


settled (low'll into steady efforts to produce what 
Australia could within its own strength and m 
a high state of efficiency turn out. The policy 
was persistent, thorough work, instead of an 
emergency effort that could and would have 
produced 250,000 able-bodied men withm 
fifteen months of war. A severe medical test 
was imposed on volunteers, and the average 
number of .rejections was as high as 40 per cent. 


Australian nulls was taken over by the Govern- 
ment, the Federal Clothing Factory, a national 
enterprise established by Senator Pearce four 
years previously to rpake uniforms for tho 
citizen soldiery and the Post Office, w r as trebled 
in size and put on double shifts, and large 
private clothing factories became practically 
national concerns. The Government fixed 
conditions of work, exercised a general control. 
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ON BOARD RMS. “ CANOPUS ” AT THE DARDANELLES 
Australians calling for their mails. 


uu pure month m peace time This, was at once 
extended, and again private output was 
regulated Export of hides except to (treat, 
llritain was prohibited Cate was taken to 
select the local boot factories which produced 
the best p< issible .service boots. The same policy 
was [mis ued m connexion with underwear, 
hats, and general accoutrcmenfs required liy 
the troops No better equipment was sent 
mto the firing line than that oi the Australasian 
soldiers " The most perfectly equipped sol- 
diers L have seen,” wrote The Times Special 
Correspondent in Egypt. “ Everything is of 
good quality, and stands wear well.” The 
Australian tunic, a pure woollen flannel garment, 
became distinctive. The Australasian over- 


opinion held that the nation had a right to its 
best, and that the fate of generations was too 
serious a matter to fake the slightest risk w ith. 
It was not, how e\ er, until late in June, 191 o, 
t hat the utmost efforts were put mto recruiting. 
The Australian force had then grown to 90,000, 
the New Zealand to 23,000. By July 13 Australia 
had reached 100,000 Recruiting campaigns 
were instituted by the State Parliaments, and 
that m Victoria brought in 19,000 men m three 
weeks The Governments adopted the uncom- 
promising attitude of mobilizing the last man 
and the last shilling. ** The struggle is titanic, 
and will have to be fought to the death,” said 
Mr. Hughes. “ We must win : but we can 
only do this by bringing mto the scale every 


coats were eagerly sought after. An officer of 
the Lancashire Territorials told in his diary 
how eagerly the troops at Suvla Bay wrapped 
themselves m them when lucky enough to come 
upon the piles collected from the Australian dead. 

There was never lack of clothing at Anzac. 


ounce of energy we possess and every resource 
at our command ” The New Zealand Govern- 
ment compiled a compulsory register of all 
men between the ages of 17 and 80 years, 
with full particulars of status, occupation, 
physical condition, military experience and 


Other troops suffered through, being sent on an number of dependents. Men of military age 

autumn expedition m tropical uniforms, but were asked if they intended to serve, and “if 

though the, Australasians ruthlessly cast aside not, why not.” The Australian Government com- 

' everything but' abbreviated “.shorts ” during piled inSeptembeix 1915, a record oh the same 
.the hot months, they got bach into their native „< lines, in addition to full particulars of, the wealth’ 

<1L*Y'vivr'i iwfn ; Vvi*Ti*^rwx»xi‘-, jJ ~ jh ^ v * 1 ? . »J! . 4.h«' 1 i*. 1.1— ^ <•. -I*. ^ — T . 
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complete mobilization of gold umld be Iwvd 
By November the number ol mui enlisted j, M 
active service, unhiding those prep, trine, m 
(.be training camps, was nearly 1 70,0(N) \\ I,. „ 

the full extent ot the losses at the Dnrdauelli s 
was at length estimated, it was decided to ram 
another full army corps ol ,~)0 000 Th 
reinforcements necessaiy Jor the mimes m tin 
field wore then 9,000 a, month, and the new 
corps promised to bring Australia’s total b\ 
June, 191(5. up to 300,000 There was never 
doubt that tho men could be rinsed Nor was 
there any real split on the question, of foieed 
service if necessary. Several trades-union 
organizations protested against compulsion 
before the first boatloads ot wounded returned 
from. Gallipoli, but tho real issue was whether 
it was necessary A Universal Service League 
was formed m August, with branches in all the 
States, its leaders including men of such different 
political views as Mr. J O. Watson, ox- Labour 
Prime Minister and principal leader ot the 
unions, Mr. Wade, ex-Prcmier, and Professor 
Bdgeworth David. The general sentiment s 
of the Dominion were well expressed by the 
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In New Zealand Mi Miw-iw ru.iMfiti'i d (hot 
In* would dick ei nothing, and Mr. All. n 
declared on Nmtmbei f * Their i- much 
evidence* that the puhlu imml is v c< ring toward', 
eompnKorv service. The ividinn* m th* 
South Island is merwh* lining, and the maM r 
r, receiving very seriou * eori-udenitioii.” In 
both Dominion*- the Doriry S’ method 

were used to the full m the months pricidmg 



\‘C My 5 ' BATTLE -OF GABA TEEE-, ,, ; 

Y/, v" ‘ : Turkish prisoners guarded V Antcac Troops, .V/' , 
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Chrislmtis, 1 9 1 o Then* vmio never two 
opinions as to the conditions on which penci 
< cmJd ho accepted Such Malemonts as the 
following, by the X»*\* South Wnh- Luboii'* 
J’reniici, Air W A Jlniman, omn 1 from all 
tho lenders 

1 am mu' el (bn-t vim Iikjk* dial vlien ikIoiy i. 
u' liii.v eel, (hen will be tin uinknc-i an Ibe part of Ilia 
Allied l luvai mi i on N , t lint . a< I my in I tie mloieals of < 1 v ili- 
/ution, they will a\.ul thcni-eln - at so lmpnKodcntccI 
mi o]iport unit v to ilccl.m- t ii.it tho |nihUe law ot Kumpu 
k iki loriari ti law* without vinciion and without pimi-li- 
inniit, bul (hut tliosi* who break the public law’ ot Etnopu 
,un to he* tio.itfd iika miniinals who break utiv other law 
1 hope wo shall hmo I he piaasuia ot seeing snmo of tho 
in embers ol the Gieat General Slafi of theCknnnnP.inpue 
ami somo memlit is of tins Ge.m.in Hun-Ary placed upon 
then trial for willul minder and brought, lo necount tor 
tho umms acts committed at thou instigation Jf l 
live ir» sen that dav t shall to el that I have belonged to u 
nation and a rare that closet ves well at humanity and hu~ 


nothing Fn Australia the wur and drought 
M Ud a- i o-nrdinaLed scourge.-., which imposed 
,t discipline on tho country such ns mn’ry 
generations will renumber The drought 
followed settn bountiful years, and was easily 
met in the financial world by a conservative 
banking policy, ,md by drav mg upon tlio great 
reserves which .squatter,-., traders, and working 
class* savings banks had piled up Its cited 
was, however, most untoi lunate, for it meant 
that Australia had to import, wheat at high 
prices instead of sending forth a great surplus 
to command the w ar returns ruling m Europe. 
The meat trade, which during 1912 and 19 n 
developed with Great Britain and the United 
States, was less badly lnt, but the export was 
obtained \ery largely by reckless marketing ol 



AT THE DARDANELLES. 

An Australian gun in position on Bolton’s Ridge. 


justified its ovistenco m tho lotus and melancholy histoiy 
of mankind, lfc is to tho resolute hearts, the clear 
heads, tho strong arms, and the determined spirit of our 
race (hat wo must look now to guide us through this 
crisis and bring u* triumphantly out. 

New Zealand prosperity increased during the 
first year of war. A series of bountiful years 
culminated in one of remarkable productivity, 
and high prices ruled. For the staple exports, 
wool, wheat and frozen meat, the Dominion 
secured the full .benefit of war prices. This 
made the task of financing tho war eompara- 
lively easy. Mr. James Alien, who was Finance 
; Minister as we|] as Minister of Defence until the 
. Coalition, when Sir Joseph Ward relieved him 


of the former qfTice. had to place no serious hew 



valuable stock. Stockowners depleted their 
breeding stocks and sold their ewes to such an 
extent that even the past oral ists’ newspapers 
suggested preventive legislation, saying with 
true Australian opportunism that “ it. is always 
risky to leave it to the individual to act m the 
interests of society.” In New South Wales the 
sheepbreeders estimated that the drought cost 
them one-third of their flocks, while m Western 
Queensland and South Australia the calamity 
was even worse. While drought thus reduced 
trade in the main requirements of armies, the 
war for a while killed the wool and coal export. 
At a ’word from the, Imperial authorities, wool 
export' was prohibited.; It; had been, going in 
latge quantities to the Umted States, the usual 7 
. ’ markets,; of - - Belgituh;, . ^Northern l France, Ger- 
1 ' }> many and Ai'istrJa havits Guerin strianandod * and 
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upon it. a considerable number of American 
lactones were dependent The stoppage bad a 
double effect, as intended It brought pressure 
upon the United States, and pi evented supplies 
trom going to the enemy. When at length .1 
trust was formed in New York guaranteeing 
that the German alliance would get none of thf 
product, export was again allowed, and ab- 
normal prices were obtained. The uncomplain- 
ing way m which Australia submitted t o the dis- 
location of its wool trade, which as the mam 
export of the continent, amounts to nearly 
£40,000,000 a year, was another of the many 
instances of the patience and sacrifice of A us- 
ual ian loyalty. The butter export, which had 
reached an average of four millions sterling 
annually, was reduced to little mure than half 
that figure for the drought year and that 
following Nine uwns during autumn and 
.spring m 1915 assured all States of a return to 
prosperity, and as the Governments had m 
every way encouraged the increase of acreage 
under crops the harvests became such that 
serious problems ot transport developed. The 
official estimates lor New South Wales and 
Victoria, which had in their best previous years 
produced thirty-five and thirty-three million 
bushels respectively, were that each would 
harvest sixty million bushels m the summer of 
1915-1910 The Federal estimate was an 


e\p(<r(.i!»l, 4‘i.ijt | .'j non <hiu bu-h’ !-, he ,i]i 
htufe- IfiiJa.u d' p u 1 nr ut ~-i r > > wmk b* 
iinpi m ise true U- tor tin- in >1 u * oi‘, an** um 
e.uuatri - won* u din 1 /! t<* .vb-»>s v .mi «u- 'I in 
women i\e»1 mUith I,hil. >ihJ , i.. i lin-.l bo> 
of the <*it n *i ut'ie mi i in nu im'-hJ fiend* b» 
assist. Im( tin in, mt wmh ' t tin* *,»' it h *• v ■•! 
bad to be i|m|u' b\ lin iniitai. Uid thn->< 
ta»meis’ son' \i !m sub in* d 1 h< ir tight mj' pint 
until they had -“i it ” (hi old people” through 
the good ve.tr The n h a-e ot ;fie nietafi fw 
the establishment ot ,i in<>Mf mliitioi' tn o! 
from foreign inlhit m e,s piumi-<d .i!*o to bnn»’ 
money to tin* ei>uutr\, ansi Viitrulnsiu bmkt d 
iorvnml into i'tib with 1 ««iifid< in e that il muld 
pay 1 1,-> share ot the wm i^ps'iiddur' and sub- 
sist,. In get anal, the elicits ot (bo vuu upon 
trade wens that the large import and mpott 
irade which Gem m n\ bad scoured w a* para 1 1 d 
and that the United Stabs and dap m, w bo-i 
commercial travellers swium t! mi r Vustmlasia, 
secured .1 greater share ot tfu- uwulahii eon 
neetion than did the slower moving e% porter,*, 
of Great Britain. 

In its public finance VustraJm did not boo 
the task of getting on with less borrow < d mown, 
than in normal j-eats. New Zealand borrowed 
least ut all Dummams, Australia hum. Mr 
Fisher, Federal 'I'reasuter, used nil tl.e 
Commonwealth Got < nnnent's iiuthonty <0 
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AUSTRALIAN WOUNDED IN THE DARDANELLES. 
Red Gross men at work on board a war vessel at Lemnos. 


curb loan expenditure by the States. But the 
State Premiers, who m the majority ot cases 
were the Treasurers also, found their requests 
to London for money lor public works were 
consistently well received by the Imperial 
Treasury, and they accepted the easy policy 
of borrowing in preference to that of stopping 
public works on hand, or even curtailing them, 
and interfering with tho livelihood of the 
several a cores of thousands of men employed. 
During the year ended J ulv, 1915, the six States 
borrowed £25,990,000 — more than a million 
more than in tho previous year of profound 
peace, and eight millions more than in 1912— 111. 
The point of view expressed by the State 


Treasury eighteen million pounds, which it 
must use for war expen Jituic, hut which would 
enable it to finance tho States to a. similar 
extent, and that the States would agteo not 
to borrow elsewhere diu mg tho next twelve 
months except tor renewals or by merely 
normal sates of Treasury bonds. London 
accepted Bio Premiers’ assmancea that more 
money was needed, and in seven months 
allowed tho States neatly twelve millions more. 

Being well into the field before the States 
with a strong case for war taxation, the 
Conimonwealtli Government led the way with 
stiff income taxes, a new' inheritance tax, an 
increased land tax, and new import duties. 


Treasuries was that Great Britain was quite 
willing to lend the money, and that there was 
so much money in London that there was a 
danger that the Imperial Treasury might forget 
it had lent, any to the States, This view was 
encouraged by the attitude of the British 


Mr. Fisher, who a few years ago had surprised 
Australia by budgeting for an expenditure of 
eighteen million pounds, found himself in 
1914-1915 faced with an outlay of £38,000,000, 
of which £14,792,000 was war expenditure, and 
when he left office in October, 1915, to take up 


' Treasury when requests were made by State 
, 1 ' Premiers, against the wishes of the Federal 
Prime Minister, that ah agreement entered unto 
; , f * 'in, Biicembi.fi*, 1 '. 19 14, t-hould be broken on their 
fide. / Tins rtgroemefifc'pyovided that thd, British 

Xi*,*. r- r-1\ 1 * 4 .. 'itaA i . ... I.LV' 


the High Commissionership in London, he fore- 
casted that the expenditure for 1915-1916 would 
' be £74,045,000, of which .£45,749,430 would be 
upon the' expeditionary forces, and the Fleet, 
' ■ Kepropofed that taxes should raipe more than 
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fulh liiuit il in \n, 1 1 .i'i.i i>i st« pti i.iSi. t , .nut Mi . 
I’l-l. 1 ,in;n nlln ' ,1 llli.t imoil.'i o' IHH) (HMi 
u f-ulti bo h>hi 4 '-ijnii ,(,:)• r < )t tit lii' -t lorn, 
u bn li w,>s is wiei i ul C jx v i ml , w il b immunity 
.rum l, .is. i non — u imni ,,itm tli.it tor iuusmi- 
u dli tin 1 lugh< -,t -< ale income, s brought tin 
niton •>( upfo >K per f cut — i 1 ,},00u,nun u a- 
immediutt ’v subsn died. 

\ltl*oii'‘!i the i .rut |>Ki\i d by Australia and 
\i u /i.il'ihd in the supply »,f munition , «as 
small, it could not fa slid Unit the hulute wai 
duo to l,i, k «>£ local de.sn, oi Utort. Hoik 
! ioiumion> had been taurhl to leK u|n»n < hi ,i,t 
ISritoiii — and to some esdeul, in t in *<ih> of 
• urhwlge eases, upon G<rmum — for the>r mm 
net ds in artillery and ammunition, nti«l ihev 
had not oil'll expirts available tot •,udde»« 
td.iia.it mil ot tlioir iudu-ti us As far back a* 
'■*( ptembei , 10t |, Senator l\‘,ira olhud all 
\it-l rnli.t’b siu ll making ineilitits to tbo hu- 
peitiil Urn mmii'iit. Tic* war pr» m 

London naturally drktyed jeeeipt ot lull 
into' lo.ition. but tin 1>*‘< "mbor III (bo 11 wh 
< ’ommissjorier wa,> instructed to obtain ijuot i- 
t jotis tor u complth uumufiM tm ini' plant, 
\\ lion the outcry for dielh, came m May, 101a, 
the people fit both Dnjuuuom ropifjiu h»*il th<‘tn- 
scJv'cs tor not h«t\ uit 4 (lorn* more. Tin v ttr/ru'ly 
repented Ltieir oilers The controllers ol nil 
prrvale enl. orpribos coneerueil — iiimmc. ameltuit 
anil engineering comp, man- — ,e well a-, the 
State tlovornmeiit plaeeft IJierr works at the 
disposal o* tin- Minister fit I Known. Hut 
tbough tht'se works tonlamefl the essential 
lathes m nbiiiuiauee. and though the new steel- 
works ol the Broken 1 1 ill L’roj U'letary Uompauv 
at New east le soon pioduced a Steel fit for hhell- 

< uses, it \iu‘, late in the year betore vtutk could 
be begun. The tmv> passed iri beeurnu 
ionniilru trom the lin{»erml autiionth'b, an i 
general <libii-ppoiutnu*nt wits emised by tin* 
impression that London regarded AustmSiau 
worksliops as a, negligible factor nol worth 
troubling about. In New Zeataud mmution- 
makiug follmvi*d a snmlar course, ft was felt 
to be unfortunate that the strong nsourees in 
i obtain and metal working in AiPt,mlusia f-hould 
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io ir leijui-it loot 1. end it was no' ‘ill -< cei ‘I fit 
1 1*'* '.no, i iim i, di'jp' ui the IVnnn ,<!i bad i*i **n 

eotivf'lo d, ill< idiMij md lilt I .c »l < iu fill Ml nms, 

into «hi It l.uloiii that (lay wen nliovud to 

i nun. In OMob'f lend' i i fo* t f it. • in' 'iMt.ft • 
i l ire et -lab ( a ,es wtue re < opted hom (be Nf*w 
Soiiti. Waif -. gu« • Hsbet I. Violoiiaii arid South 



AT TIIK AUSTRALIAN HOSPITAL 
The Sultan of Kgypt and General Sir John 
Maxwell vbit the wounded from the 
Dardanelles. 

Au.-dra.lMn (Jov< rn merit s, tuuu Vu toruu tirnia, 
twt) Soul 1 1 Austitilmn firms nnd the W’ar 
Mmutious Company of West Austmbn, firid 
tlelic eri<*5> to lie between \m umber 1 kind 
.Fnmi iry 1 

The tragedy o» (hilhpoh was long iu unfolding 
it-olf to the Australasian people. Inherent 
in them was a eontideneo m tlreat Britain, 
eepablo of wuhstaudmu many rude showks. 
Thu honiu'uckness of the pioneer,-, and settlers 
had passed down to Air-t ralasiuns of the seeoiid 
and third generations, and the Mother Country 
\\m regarded with strong veneration and 
alteC am, Tbo s e dispfHud to crit iclso the 
methods of tiro KngUshman had fail It in hes 
powers* and tire ability of t|io Kmpira' to win 
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the* war was never questioned. In the early 
stages of the Gallipoli campaign anxiety was 
limited to a few political leaders, and even they 
believed till many months after the Battle of 
the Landing that the Imperial armies would 
get through. News was scant, and unreliable. 
Official reports told little, official press repre- 
sentatives were never a lowed to touch on the 
strat egical situation, and tho lurid tales from 
Athens filled tho place of legitimate news. In 
the Dominions it was believed that on the first 
day u the Australasians had straddled the 
peninsula, that Maiclos had been taken, that the 
fall of the Turkish army was a matter of days. 
The letters home from the wounded brought 
first particulars of actions that absorbed the 
public mind, and their exaggerated optimism 
supported the popular theory of infallibility. 
Casualty lists were long and numerous : family 
after family was smitten, until it could be said 
that those who had not a relative in the lists 
had at least a friend ; the total of casualties 
rose with alarming rapidity to the fall number 
of the first expeditionary force. But nothing 
could shake tho patient confidence m. the race 
The mam product, of the Dardanelles adven- 
ture in Australia, apart from the new national 
spirit it aroused, was a renewed determination 
to see the war through. The Dominions felt 
drawn even closer to Great Britain in common 
suffering and disappointment, and they 
stiffened their backs. There were many who 
expressed their disappointment candidly, but 
there were none who cast blame. What 
Australasia looked for as a result of the lessons 
of the Dardanelles was avoidance of mistakes m 
future. Misfortune on the battlefield could not 
daunt the Dominions ; the only thing that could 
weaken their Imperial affection was weakness or 
indecision in the supreme control of the war. 

The effect upon the political leaders was more 
definite. The Australian Cabinet had m 
January, 1915, sought a meeting of Dominion 
leaders in London, in order that the full 
resources of the Empire should he mobilised. 


This suggestion was put forward by Mr. Fisher 
to Mr. Lewis Harcourt, then Secretary of State 
tor the Colonies, but it had a poor reception in 
London. Mr. Massey, after accepting the 
London view that an Imperial Conference in 
war time was unworkable, supported the 
v Australian Prime Minister, but Sir Robert 
, Borden and General Botha were understood to 


\Y be against it, The rejection of this project 
UV'-' ! Jpcaninion. leaders feel even more in 
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anxjou-ily for *-ueh scraps ot official informal ion 
and guidance as came over the cables. Mr 
Fisher’s Imperialism was never to be questioned, 
and his admiration of London, institutions and 
ability was always irank But he stated m the 
House of Representatives that he was dis- 
appointed with the means of communication 
between the Dominions and London m war 
time, and that he could not regard a promise 
made by Mr Harcourt, that the Dominions 
would be consulted before peace was accepted, 
as a satisfactory recognition of the Dominions’ 
rights. What was feared was that Dominion 
opinion might count for little m peace, except 
as regards any suggestion that the German 
colonies should be returned ; whereas what 
really mattered was effective organisation ot 
Dominion resources, and their co-ordination 
m Imperial plans. At length the leaders could 
stand it no longer. Mr. Harcourt, m rejecting 
the plan for a round table conference, had in- 
formed the Prime Ministers that he would be 
glad to see them and any responsible Ministers 
from the Dominions in London, and to lay beiore 
them hi the information available to the 
British Cabinet This invitation was repeated 
by Mr. Bonar Law when he assumed control of 
the Colonial Office. By the end of October, 
when the mistakes ot the Dardanelles were more 
or less bare, Mr. Fisher, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Massey 
and Sir Joseph Ward decided to visit London 
Mr. Fisher, whose recent experiences had con- 
vinced hnn of the importance and necessity ot 
official work for Australia m London, decided 
to follow Sir George Reid as High Commissionci 
and to take over the position in January, 19 1 1> 
Mr. Hughes, who succeeded Mr. Fisher as Prune 
Minister, decided to make a brief visit to 
London about the same time, and Mr. Mas&ey 
and Sir Joseph Ward were asked by their 
Ministers to take a similar journey as soon as 
could be arranged. The visits were looked 
forward to in the Dominions with intense 
interest. It was felt that they would mark a 
new. and perhaps a startling, departure m 
Imperial governance, and that from them 
would arise an enduring and invincible cohesion 
in the elements of Empire. Something, too, 
was expected from the visits paid to London 
by large numbers of Australasian soldiers. By 
November 11,000 sick and wounded Australians 


and 5,000 New Zealanders were in Great Britain, 
and the broadening effect of travel had been 


added to the discipline of Anzac. Everywhere 
an undeniably demand was arising/ Joy more 
f vigorous co-operatipn of 'the'Empireas a whole. 




CHAPTER C. 

RAILWAYS AND THE WAR. 


Importance of Hallways in War— The Sooth African War — German Strategic Lines 

The Invasion of Belgium— The French Railway System— Russian and Italian Systems 
— The Balkans — British Railway Executive Committee — The Expeditionary Force sent 
to France — The Railway Transport Officer — Ambulance Trains — Making Munitions. 


O N the outbreak of the Great War it 
was not easy for the average person 
to grasp the essential fact that the 
r ailw ays over which in normal times 
he travelled for purposes of business or pleasure 
were not only an indispensable part of the war 
machine, but perhaps the most powerful 
weapon m the armoury of the nations. There 
were wars before railways were built, and man- 
kind wall probably retain force as the final 
international court of appeal when railways 
shall have been superseded by other methods 
of land transport. The European War was, 
however, more than any conflict between the 
armed forces of mankind winch preceded it, a 
war of railways. 

There had, of course, been many interesting 
examples of the successful use of railways by 
armies m the field, and it was a subject which 
had received for a generation or more the very 
closest attention of the Military Staffs of the 
great nations on the Continent of Europe. The 
first examples of the use of railways on a large 
scale for military purposes wore furnished by 
the wars of 1859 and 1866 m Europe, and the 
War of Secession in America. On the lessens 
then taught Germany framed a military railway 
policy wrhich, in the war of 1870, had much to 
do with the rapid success won by the German 
armies. In France the teachings of earlier 
wars had been insufficiently regarded, and the 
rapidity of mobilization of the German forces, 
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due to the efficient use of; the railways, found 
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the French military authorities inadequately 
prepared. Moreover, what had been done m 
Germany itself enabled the Germans to make a 
more efficient use than would otherwise have 
been the case of the French railways of which 
possession was gamed at an early stage of 
hostilities. 

The fall of Toul and Metz gave uninterrupted 
railway communication between Germany and 
Paris as far as Nanteuil, 52 miles distant from 
the capital. The bridge over the Marne had 
been blown up by the French in their retreat, 
and this break m the line hampered the German 
advance, but when. Soissons capitulated in 
October, 1870, the German armies held the line 
from the valley of the Marne to Reims, 
Soissom and Crespy. The Orleans Railway, 
and then the Western line to Rouen and Havre 
were also secured, although m the case of the 
Orleans Railway the retreating French army 
succeeded in destroymg the railway bridge over 
the Loire 

In comparison, however, with the feats in 
railway transport which were accomplished ui 
the war or 1914, the use made oi the railways 
in the war of 1870 appeared to have been almost 
trivial, at least in the occupied territory. 
Owing to the general hostility of the civilian 
population and the more active tactics of bands 
of Franca Tireurs, the German provision, trdop 
and hospital trams were only permitted to 
travel over the French railways by daylight, 
and it is stated that such trains occupied five 
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days on the journey from railhead in France to 
the interior of Germany. No proper system of 
guarding occupied railway routes irom raiders 
was put in force, and not until the Sou^h 
African War was an example given of the use 
of efficient methods of protecting long railway 
communications in areas subject to enemy 
raids. 

The experience of that war in connexion with, 
the use made of the' railways was unique. 
At that , time Great Britain possessed no 
military railway organization such as had been 
created bn the Continent,, and perhaps until 
"England appeared likely to be involved in a 
^ ; ^reat 0oniinent&l w&rthere was no real need , 
to sei;%p; an organization in 'irnitbtion of the 


VOLUNTEER TRAINING CORPS AT WORK 
Shovelling ballast out of railway trucks at Banbury. 

Inset i Unloading cars. 

British as a nation have lacked the gift ot 
creating iron-bound systems and have, there- 
fore, had to start de novo on the outbreak of 
every war in connexion with the work of 
supply and transport, the national characteris- 
tic of improvization had not infrequently stood 
us m good stead. The old British Army was 
not to be judged by Continental standards ; it 
had to fight its battles m many parts of the 
world and always under different conditions. 
It is certain that no organization planned m 
days of peace could possibly have served the 
needs of British campaigns in the Soudan, 
India, and in South Africa. 

When the South Afriean War broke out the 
whole of the British military railway organiza- 
tion consisted of two railway companies of 
Royal Engineers, amounting to 300 men of 
all ranks ; an organized railway staff and a 
scheme of operations were non-existent. The 
story told in The Times History of the War 
in South Africa, is a fascinating narrative of 
the way in which, the transport- problem , wag' 
solved under) circumstances which were new 
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, * , THE BRITISH IN FRANCE, 

Loading poiRtooaa on a train in Northern France. Inset: British and French troops guarding a railway. 
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>e direction of Captain and Brevet-Major 
. P C. Cirouard, afterwards Sir Percy Giron - 
"d, was one of the best, examples of successful 
nprovization for a special occasion winch the 
nnals of warfare contain. Prom the outset 
he Continental system, under winch the 
hrectcr of Railways was to be m absolute 
ontrol of the railways, subject only to the 
' ommander-in-Clnef, was adopted That prin- 
‘iple w r as borrowed from Germany , the rest 
if the plan was British. The railway con- 
htions were quite different from those on the 
Continent of Europe. The many thousands 
of nnles of railway which had been con- 
structed from the coast into the interior were 
nearly all narrow gauge single line, ofton con- 
structed, owing to the nature of the country 
traversed, on heavy radients and curves ot 
short radius, so that the carrying capacity 
was far below that of the standard railways ot 
Europe 

The strategical concentration for the march 
on Bloemfontein under Lord Roberts was under 
the circumstances a great feat in troop 
transport. The railway was called upon to 
collect the mer, horses, transport, guns, and 


stores and supplies from many points, and to 
conr entrate them on the short section of line 
between the Orange and Modder rivers The 
troops had to be detrained at various stations), 
iv here no accommodation existed, on a single 
line railway, while the concentration had to be 
done m a certain time and lie carried out with 
the greatest secrecy. With supreme confidence 
m the system which he had devised, the Director 
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of Railways undertook the whole responsibility 
for the task, and in fifteen days a total 
of 152 trams passed northward and 30,000 



THE RT. HON. WALTER RUNCIMAN. 
President. 

troop- 5 with horses, guns, etc., were detrained. 

It was only gradually that the 5,000 odd 
miles of railway in operation in South Africa 


at the beginning ot the war passed under 
British control, a,nd at the commencement of 
hostilities the Boers, from the strategical 
standpoint, were m a very favourable position. 
Like Germany and Austria in the European 
W ar, they were acting on interior lines and could 
move troops from one frontier to another with 
great rapidity. The chief defect of the Boer 
railway system, m which respect it resembled 
the radway systems of Germany and Austria, 
was that only one of its lines connected with 
neutral territory and was available for the 
importation of supplies. The Boer railway 
management had, however, taken advantage of 
the fact that the loosely-knit network of South 
African railways was worked as a single 
economic system to retain for their own use a 
favourable balance of rolling stock on the eve 
of the war, the loss of which was severely felt 
as additional railway mileage came under 
British control. So cleverly indeed did the 
Boer Railway Department handle the question 
of rolling stock, that it was not until a com- 
paratively late date that what had not been 
destroyed tn the Boer retreat w 7 as recovered. 
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Only the rapidity of Lord Robert's advance, 
which was rendered possible by the excellent use 
made of the railway facilities, prevented the 
Boers from destroying all the engines and 
rolling stock winch they wore unable to retain. 
Thoy did, of course, on some of the routes 
destroy the railway itself wnth a considerable 
degree of thoroughness — stations, telegraphs, 
■water supply, permanent way, and bridges 
being wrecked wholesale, and thus threw a 
great strain on those charged with the repair ot 
the line. Fortunately, however, Elandsfontem 
Junction, the koy of the railway system in 
South Africa, was recovered m an undamaged 
condition. 

In the later stages or the war, when the whole 
of the South African railway system was in 
possession of the British Forces, the railways 
were subject to the persistent attacks oi Boer 
raiders, which on one occasion stopped all 


not only secured Urn communications but had 
tho effect of converting the railways into 
fortified barriers, which played an essential 



traffic for over a fortnight. Jt became neces- 
sary to adopt effective measures to protect the 
long lines oi railway on which the supplies of 
the British Army depended, and the steps taken 
by tho establishment of the blockhouse system 
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part in the policy of separating, enclosing, and 
hunting down the Boer Commandos. 

Originally, the railways bad been protected 
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FIRING A BRIDGE IN BELGIUM, SEPTEMBER, 1914. 

An heroic act by an eighteen-year-old Belgian Corporal. J. de Mante ran along the plank by the side 
of the bridge, lighted torch in hand, which he plunged into the barrels of paraffin already prepared. 
They blazed up instantly. Bullets whizzed round him, but he climbed upon the bridge and completed 
his task by rubbing his torch on the paraffin-soaked boards, after which he left the bridge a roaring furnace. 


by small parties of mounted men, but in addi- 
tion to the large drafts -which such a system 
made on the fighting forces it was ineffective 
against raiders in any force, and the idea of 
, ' establishing; definite fortifications was evolved. 

" The type of blockhouse xiltimately'adopted took 
; the form'd? t wo cylinders of corrugated^ron withi 


being packed with shingle, and the construction 
roofed and loop-holed. It was possible to build 
these blockhouses at a very low eost, and 
the defence which was thus provided, 1 in con- 
junction. with armoured trains provided ’ ivith 
1 quick-firing^ guns, < ab : ;wel2 as • Maxims mid’ 
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houses were erected at such short internals as 
200 yards and, w addition, the lines were 
fenced with barbed wire Jt was a system 
•designed to meet the needs of a special case, 
and the conversion of long lines ot railway into 
permanent fortifications foi the successful 
prosecution of a war was a feat which was only 
made possible by local conditions 

Brief reference should also be made to the 
work carried out m the shops of the varum-, 
South African railway companies, an example 
winch was so largely followed in the European 
War The resources of the manufacturing 
departments of the railways were diverted for 
increasing tho output ot munitions The con- 
trol works at Pretoria successfully undertook 
the production oi gun ammunition, and the 
repair ot ordnance, while the wagon shops 
provided the necessary number of ambulance 
trams. The South African campaign as a 
whole was a revelat ion even to the great military 
nations of tlie uses to which railways could be 
put for the purposes of » war 

In the American War of Secession excellent 
use had been made of the rail transport facilities 
available, but m view of what was achieved by 
railways m the European War of 191 4, attention 
was directed m the American Press to the lack 
of strategic railways in the United States m the 
light of modem experience. It was pointed 
out that owing to the great distances over 
which troops would have to be transported in 
the event ol tlie United States being threatened 
on either of its exposed seaboards, tlie lack ot 
strategic railways would prevent that rapid 
mobilization winch war bad shown was one of 
the first essentials of a successful campaign. 
Attention was particularly directed to the need 
of providing improved terminal facilities at 
those ports and harbours at which an enemy 
might seek to make a landing in order to avoid 
the congestion which took place in the dispatch 
of troops to Cuba m tho Spamsh-American 
War. A demand was made tor a transportation 
survey and the preparation of plans so that a 
comprehensive programme might be worked 
out with a view to providing against the danger 
of invasion. 

The disadvantages which arise from the 
want of adequate transport facilities were very 
vividly illustrated in the Russo-Japanese War. 
In that case the only method of transporting 
troops to the scene of warfare was by means of 
the Trans Siberian Railway, which at that time 
. was mainly asingle lino track, and it was partly 
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for want of adequate, transport that Russia 
concluded a peace when she had only put a 
comparatively small number of her available 
men into the field 

In the Great War the railways exercised a 

constant influence on the course of the fighting. 

The campaigns in Belgium, France, Russia, in 

^Northern Italy, and the great thrust into the 

Balkans, by which the enemy sought to gain 

possession of the through railway route to 

Constantinople, furnished many illustrations of 

the tendency m modem warfare to wage 
* 

battles for the possession of transport facilities } 
and to utilize to the fullest extent the mobility 
which railways confer. Germany m^de free 
use of her railway system to transfer large 
forces from one battle front to the other and to 
hold up each in. turn during tlie early stages of 
the war ; the excellent employment made of 
French railways enabled our Ally to be at least 
partially prepared to deal with the invader, 
and it was largely by means of lier railways 
that Russia mobilized m a period of time which 
surprised the enemy and occupied territory in 
East Prussia at a moment when Germany was 
concentrating on the march to Paris. The 
fine use which vras made of the railways by the 
combatant armies was often overlooked for 
the simple reason that they -were common 
features of every-day life. 

In Great Britain there w^as. of course, with 




ON THE UGANDA RAILWAY IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 
British troops preparing to resist an attack by the enemy on an armoured train. 
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one possible exception, no such thing ti'- a 
stiategic railway. Thu main lines of communi- 
cation and practically every branch railway 
were constructed to serve ordinary cormnei cial 
needs The building of strategic railways had 
always boon the business of the State, and in 
Great Britain there were no State railways, 
although the Government m virtue of the 
powers vested in it took possession of the 
railway system when war was declared 

The position on the Continent was very 
different The policy of building railways by 
which military forces could be rapidly placed 
on artificially created frontiers had been 
pursued for many years. In this respect 
Germany had taken the lead, and had con- 
structed a large mileage of railway hues for 
winch there was military but certainly no 
commercial justification It was a simple task 
indeed for any railway expert to destroy the 
whole edifice of German sophistry i*egar cling 
the responsibility for the war by a reference to 
the policy pursued by Germany in strategic 
railway construction It was plain that the 
invasion of France through Belgium was au 
essential part ol the plan of invasion. There 
could he no other reason for the remarkable 
network of lines which had been constructed 
on the frontiers of Belgium, and which when 
the Umo came were employed for the invasion 
of that unhappy country. The only excuse 
that the Germans could offer tor then 1 railway 
policy was that the best defensive consists m 
preparedness for an offensive. The work ot 
constructing these railways was simplified by 
the fact that the German railway system was 
owned and worked by the Government 

In a war which m its character w as so 
often a struggle for lines of communication, 
every mile of the railway was an asset. The 
following table, compiled for the Great Eastern 
Raihvaij Magazine, from which some of the maps 
m this chapter have been reproduced, may, 
therefore, he regarded as possessing historical 
interest, as it represents the railway conditions 
as they existed at the outbreak of war : 


— 

Miles ot 
Railway. 

Area Sq 
, Miles per 
Railway 
Mile. 

Popula- 
tion per 
Railway 
Mile. 

Cheat Britain ... about 

28,450 

51 

■liH| 

Belgium „ 

5,000 

4 


Prance .. . . ,, 

30,000 

8 


Russia ... 1. „ 

89,00() 

234 

3,600 

Germany ... „ 1 

38,000 

0 

1,700 

Austria-Hungary ’ ,, 

. 27,000 

10 

2,000 

ItBJy ♦*> t tt 

10,800 

* lOf 

,3,211 
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The table reveals the disadvantage at which 
Prussia was placed m relation to Germany, and 
why the latter country was confident ot holding 
up the slow-moving Russian armies while 
Prune o was being beaten to her knees. That, 
with a railway system so inferior to that of t he 
enemy, Russia was able to mobilize her forces 
for the invasion of East Prussia at so early a 
stage m the conflict was one of the marvels of a 
w ar which w r as full of surprises 

Germany, with that genius for organization 
which proved to be one of her groat assets in the 
long struggle, had, during the forty years of 
peace which followed the war with France m 
1870, created a railway system which, however 
well it may havo served the needs of the 
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GENERAL BOTHA’S CAMPAIGN IN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 
A railway engine “ pontooned ” across the Orange River, March 14, 1915. 


travelling and commercial community, had, as 
indicated above, been largely built with a view 
to military needs. It is obvious to anyone 
who studies the accompanying maps that the 
possession of railways which covered the 
frontiers ot France, Belgium, and Poland, 
which provided duplicate routes between East 
and West, which linked all the railway centres 
by direct lines with the frontiers, was a great 
military asset. The trunk lines were all im- 
portant, but it was some of the smaller railways 
on the frontier that held the main interest for 
the military chiefs. These were, indeed, of 
supremo importance to Germany. The line 
between Emden and Munster afforded con- 
nexion across the marshy country of Ems ; its 
branch lines were also of military value In 
the triangle formed by Cologne, Aix la Chapolle, 
Emmerich, Limburg and the Rhine, Germany 
had multiplied strategic lmes to the point of 
apparent confusion. These, in addition to 
controlling the frontiers, served Essen and 
other industrial towns. 



A glance at a map shows how important, 
apart irom its influence on the Belgian cam- 
paign, was the seizure of Luxemburg Tt g.i\ m 
a straight toad from Vervicrs to Metz, with 
connexions on the Rhine Into this line and 
the territory behind it between Cologne and 
Saarburg many branch lines and connexions 
had been constructed, bo military in purpose 
were some of the railways on which German v 
relied for tho rapid invasion of Belgium that 
they had never been used for ordinary trafln 
before the war One of these secret lines was 
that connecting Malmedy and Stavelot Yet 
its existence was almost essential to the succe-s 
of German military plans The line linking 
Malmedy with Weymertz was another im- 
portant strategic route. Major Stuart Stephens 
had reminded us that without the aid ox these 
short lines the troops entrained at Coblenz. 
Cologne, Bonn and Gladbach could not be 
secretly projected on the Belgian frontier. As 
a blind to the real intentions m constructing 
these particular railway links, Germany had 
provided an alternative route between Aix and 
St. Vitti. but this was not built as a military 
railway, and had, before Germany was ready 
for war, to be superseded by a high-level line. 
As a corollary to the little Stavelot-Malmedy 
line four million pounds were expended in 
building this high level line between Weymertz 
and Malmedy. It was designed to be finished 
in June, 1914, and as is now known war broke 
out at the beginning of August in' that year. 
Such was the gigantic * bluff ” put 'Up by 
Germany in, regard io the reasbns for b uildin g, 
these two lines— the Stavelot -Malmedy andtlie 
Weymertz r M«Miedy— that a £ cohsid^abl© pop-; 
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tentment pervaded the entire prison ,J Some, 
biieh as Erfurt, are reported to have hecn 

(?ood , a few, .such as Soli loss Belle, a 
‘mall civilian camp, excellent. Attain, other*, 
like Burg, were bad ; whilst a few, like T< .egret 
and Wittenberg, vvf re ten lble. On N oven i her 8, 
1015, or fifteen months after the outbreak of 
war, the conditions at Wittenberg coin pel it d 
the American Amhassiidor to Ionian! two 
reports to London The hist report, pn pain l 
by Mr. Lithgow Osborne said . 

The mattei ot clothing in*- die elect -ouree oi fiouble 
Upon arming in the camp I asked the commandant, 
wlmthei there weie stoics ot clothing He replied, 
* Yes” To my turther enquiries L <h-tmeily muter- 
stood both the commandant and !»•» assistant to -h\ that 
evoiy English soidiei had been pi uv ided with an overcoat 
When I investigated among tin* piisoners, who wore 
diaivn up m Imo, 1 was intoi inert tli.it pi.u 1 le.illv ho ov er 
coats had been given out by the authontus On tlu 
contiary ten ovei coats winch men had laid sent out fioni 
England had boon taken tiom then owneis and g ven to 
other British prr-onets who weie going to wotk camps 
Whon f brought this to the attention ot the t ornmandant, 
lie stated that the property of the piisoneis could be 
disposed of by the authoutics as they saw fit When 
I pointed out the far t that exceedingly tewot the British 
had received overcoats ho modified Ins former statement 
to the extent of saying that they would be supplied m 
the near future, m so fai as pm-ible, but that it wit- at 
present very difficult to get oveieoats I was Intel shown 
the overcoats, and then 1 received a third veision ot the 
story I mq uned whether those overcoats were to be 
given out upon application, and the commandant 
replied m the atfumativo , when I asked it these would he 
an on to Bi itish pnsonors who asked for them and needed 
them, he again answered affirmatively. 

Fiom many ot the men 1 had heard complaints that 


rule ot rim u /it chin, n had n laige mid tierce dog winch in* 
took m-idi the hnimeks. nud whu h had ntltuk.d mid 
tom r hf clothe-' ot 'he jirisoi.ois I infmrned the <om- 
ti an.lant tTi.it f did not know how tin ihis mii- in act ord- 
ame with facts hut -ugge-led that it w i- urm. .*<>— my 
to linin' the dog m-idc i ho compound, partir uluilv ns I 
had novo, henid of it being done in fit her ramps He 
replied that lie considered it nor,.— nr',, and that tins 
• mild not he changed, *is the pnscmei- \v< lo i it tin habit 
ol lemoning up late at, night, looping then lights 
bin mng, ,c|,i> mg card-, etc 

'!’lu' < \ ulciiec oi brutalities- of this cliamrd or 
n ovciw In Itniiior A I’rciu h prie-t reported 
tluH m Uv um.p at Mmdeii “the (.mnim 
soidicr.s kick .In Brit r-h pimom is in the stomach 
and break their guns ovtr their hack ” It, is 
only pi»>]MM* to ndd that m home otv-vis as at 
Minister, the (Ionium /-nldier was punished 
Yihtn his conduct wis brought to the attention 
ol in- ofl'ntr-. Tins priest added that the 
British wore almost starved, “and such .have 
been their t or turns that thirty of them nMted to 
b<> shot ” 

r L'he report, on Wittenberg continued : 

AI y- whole impression of the camp authorities at 
Witt cube! g wm utteily unlike tliat winch I lmvo 
r.*crived in eveiy oth.r (amp 1 have \ i-ito.l m (Serumny. 
tn-tc.iivl of regarding then charges a ihonomuhle piis.mrrs 
of war, it appeared to me the men wort ngurded ns 
irimiiwl., for whom a regime of fear alone wouJd 
siiffi'O to keip m obedience All evidence of kindly 
and human feeling between the authontus and the 
prisoners was Jacking and m no ot hoi camp have I 
found signs of tear on the pail of the pri-onris that what 
they might say to me would result in -ulfonug for them 
at tern aid-. 



BRITISH PRISONERS AT D0BERITZ, 


A mid-day meal at the prison camp. 
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ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

Prussian Guardsmen surrendering to the Middlesex Regiment on March 10, 1915. 
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So liomble wa= 1 lus icport th.it tJir I'S 
Ambav-ador requested that it should bn ie- 
garcled a>- confidential until he had jumper tod 
tlu* camp personally. The subsequent m-.i 1 
by the Ambassador compolKl bun 1o jepoit, 
a-- follows . 

3 was anxious tliat Mi O-.hoim's upoil should not 
he made public until I hml had an oppm turnty ot mi w- 
mg actual conditions my soli, and I icgiet, to lmv to 
state that the nnpicssiou which I gained upon (aufut 
examination of tho camp, and aftci loner convcis.il ions 
with the pusoncis, wits even moie unttu capable than 1 
had been led to expect. 

Upon mv aiuvat at the camp I was not mined hv 
the geneial who acts as commandant, but by a mi|oi, 
who, togolhci with ceitain other otiiceis, took me 
thinugh tile camp. 

At the picsent time there aie ovei 4 000 piisonors oi 
wai ni the camp, 278 of whom aie lhitish Tlieie i- 
also a small numbei of ButHh pnsoncis in the hospital 
at tho camp, and there am 500 British soldieis employed 
an a numbei of wmiking camps through the Piovmce oi 
Saxony. Thcie nic also .'50 Butisli civilians lnlciued m 
tlie camp Among these 1 iouncl that 12 weie without 
-o\ ercoat® 

I next \isited the three bai lacks where But ish unlit ai ^ 
pnstuici- aie mleinod, and wheio ttie men weio lined up 
togcthei, so that I had an opportunity ot speaking to 
them collectively as well as individually In the fust 
baiiack winch I Mailed there weie 08 uicu, none of whom 
had oveicoats , m the next barrack 136 men, ot whom 
S had overcoats , and in the third, baunclc, 74 men, ot 
whom 8 had oveicoats Tins makes a total of 16 over- 
coats among 278 men. 

One of the chief complaints winch 1 icecived w.is that 
oveicoats had been taken away tiom Bntisli prisoneis to 
be given to other British pnsoners who were going out 
on walking paities, and who weio without overcoats 
This was at first domed by tho util hoi dies, but fmullv 
the oJhcci with rne ,«aul that this course was poifenly 
piojier. . 

. . Tt must be said that on the whole they' weie 
jiisulfiuenUy chid 

The Ambassador then prorrods to point mil 
another ease of assault, upon a doctor, which 
does not seem to have been included in those 
mentioned m the previous report : 

The men also told me that one ot the Briti-.li medical 
otlicers at the camp had been recently si ruck by a Geiinan 
non-comrn i - turned officer, and upon investigation this 
fact proved to bo true . . . 

Many ot the prisoners complained that, dogs were 
brought m by German soldiers on dutv at night, and that 
in ceitain ca-es the pnsoners had had their clothes tom 
by the-e dogs . . 

Two pnsoners informed me that conditions in tho camp 
had unquestionably unpiovod gieatiy m the last months, 
that last year, when an epidemic of spot ted typhus existed 
in the camp, conditions had been indescribably bad. My 
impression of the camp as a whole was dist mctly unfavour- 
able. The entire atmosphere h depressing, due not «o much 
to the conditions under winch the men live, which aie 
practically identical with those existing at other camps 
as to the fact that nothing appears to have been done 
towards bringing about any oi gam scat ion among the 
prisoners themselves which would be of mutual benefit 
to them, and to the authorities. The attitude which is 
taken towards tho British prisoners seems to be based 
upon suspicion, and they are not given positions of trust. 
Jt is true that they are now housed in barracks togcthei , 
-which is a great improvement, hut they have no oppor- 
tunities for playing games such as football, or for exercise 


oilier thou walking \ tin alux howt 1 1 1, Inis now bn n 
■United, nod it l- hoped that it will jiuim, n Mirct— - 

.A n jnwt of this r h.irviiler which condemns 
tin* coiumand.ml . v\ ho, in 1 In-, case, w n- a, general 
and not an * under ottic < i nnc-t by implica- 
tion condemn ni-<. the (.human ( Jovermnent 
J'Aaggot at ion cannot bo alleged of flic l' S 
AmhcV-sado! iilvn iir* wtob*. more ilmn a vea** 
nie\ mu-ly, tliuf the i use oi .Bullish prisoners <t 
lur in Chummy “u a mattej* which requm -, 
the lmmecKiti attention ot the* Bidc-h (Jovetu- 
nif at.” 

Ot camp brutalities there wits! evidence 
■without end Oi the more petty tyrannies 
but one example is given In the camp 
at Sennelagei were interned -hut lor a long 
period unhoused — a number of North Sea 
trawler men with one ini It ot their hair, 
hem dts and moustaches shaved clean. This 



RUSSIAN WOUNDED PRISONERS 
DRAWING A CART. 


must have been clone eithor at the in- 
stance or with the concurrence of the com- 
mandant, as so notorious and remarkable a 
spectacle could not, for long, have been kept 
from his notice. 

At Ohrdruf, at Soltau, at. Sennelagei* and at 
other camp-, prisoners for very .small o lit vices 
were tied to posts, sometimes m the snow, 
usually for a few hours only, but in some cases 
for many hours, with the result that in some 
cases when they were released they “just 
tumbled to the ground.” At Zcrbsfc this 
treatment was admitted by the Commandant 
to the American official visitor. In other cases 
men were punished with solitary confinement, 
and in others were held oyer barrels and beaten 
With sticks. 

Considering the physical condition of many of 

i ' . i 1 , ‘ ' F , » K 
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the prisoners, and the poor, strange diet, the 
general health of the (ten nan camps was good, 
and deaths were relatively few. The Russian 
prisoner was the greatest sufferer, apparently, 
from all diseases. Tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia and diabetes were prevalent, pro- 
bably, m the main, due to exposure m 
the trenches. Both typhus, the child of 
dirt, alleged to have been introduced by 
the Russians, and dysentery claimed many 
victims and visited a large number of 
camps. 

Tn Germany all the prisoners were vaccinated 
against snuall-pox and immunized against 
typhoid and cholera, whilst in England such 
precautions were offered for voluntary accep- 
tance, \ 

An. exceedingly fruitful source of complaint 
‘ ' lay ih the fact that the views iif relation, to food’, , 
'asv 'for instance, raw;, pickled' herrmg9, ’whieh 
, - ", British soldiers detested, , or tyhite biread, the eon- 1 


BRITISH PRISONERS AT WORK. 

Digging trenches in Germany. 

Inset : Preparing wood for supports for the trenches. 

tirmous use of which was monotonous to the 
German, and the views concerning military 
ceremonial and discipline were so radically dif- 
ferent m the land of the captor and the captive 
Tn speaking ot the camp at Doberitz the U S 
representative said . — “ There were no general 
complaints, except with regard to the German 
character of the food — ancl those were the exact 
counterpart of complaints made to me by Ger- 
man prisoners m England,” 

That the food complaints of British prisoners 
m Germany did not ariSb from mere fastidious- 
ness is shown by the general remark ot the U 8 
representative that “ frequent protests were 
made to me concerning tlw food — not so much 
because of its quality as because of the insuffi- 
cient quantity and the monotony of the diet ” 
The food provided for the non-commissioned 
ranks consisted tor the most part of 300 grammes 
of black bread per day. This bread w as served 
out every five days and was composed of rye 
and wheat flour. It was dark, unpalatable and 
exceedingly heavy and hard. A little weak 
coffee or tea was given each morning and even- 
ing, and at midday one dish of thick vegetable 
soup, sometimes with a little meat or fish m it. 
The “ vegetables ” were principally soya beans, 
turnips, potatoes, carrots ancl maize. , 

' ‘ .The evening ration was a 1 thick soup, some- 
; times meal soup, with- the occasional. addition of 
'a small piece of sausage' qr cheese^ ’ ’ , ' r 
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At the work camp?, such as Suder-Zollhaiis, 
where men, were employed in tilling the Mill, or 
other labour, they were called at 5 .“10 a ra , and 
at C a in. were given a ration of gruel On this 
breakfast they were supposed to work till noon. 

By Article 17 of the Hague Regulations all 
officer prisoners receive the same rate of pay 
ns officers of corresponding rank in the country 
m which they are detained. When this is done 
the officer is expected to feed and clothe himself 
On September 24, l!) 14, Sir Edwaid (trey 
declared the intention of the British Govern- 
ment to adhere to this Aitiele subject to a simi- 
lar adherence on the part of the German Govern- 
ment. Until the intentions of the German 
authorities could be ascertained only half these 
rates of pay -were to bo given, but free messing 
was to be supplied. 

Germany did not adhere to the Hague Regula- 
tions, but allowed only 60 marks per month to 
lieutenants and 100 marks to officers of superior 
rank. The result was that in many cases 
junior officers had nothing left after paying 
obligatory mess charges. 

As a consequence the British Government, 
whilst still declaring its willingness to adhere to 


the Hague Regulations, va~ obliged to abandon 
its previous scale The new scale boie the saino'* 
ratio to minimum British infantry rat.es tor cap- 
tains and lieutenants as the pay issued by the 
German Government to British officer-, pnsoners 
ot war m Get many bore to ordinary German 
minimum rates tor captains and lieutenants. 
Even under the jvw conditions the Bntish rate 
was approximately double the German, 1 he 
British subaltern in Germany receiving sixty 
marks a month, or approximately 2s 0d per 
day , w hilst the r orrespondmg i links amongst the 
German prisoners m England received Is. Od. 

The refusal of the German authorities to 
adhere to the Hague Regulations is rendered 
the more curious and significant, as they contain 
a clause requiring the amount which has been 
paid to officer prisoners to be refunded by their 
respective Governments, thus entailing no per- 
manent cost to the Government of the country 
in which the officer is interned. 

The labour of prisoners was considerably used 
in Germany, France and Russia, though little 
resorted to m Britain. By Article G of the 
Hague Regulations the labour of all prisoners 
of war, except officers, may be used according 



> IN THE CAME AT FRIBDBERG. 

British officers’ quarters., A room in which there is accommodation for six officers. 
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to their rank and capacity The voik which 
not. be cvcch&ive, must have no connexion 
with the ojm rations ot the war 5 Tlie (jcmniiv-. 
used many prisoners for tin* purposes ot groom- 
ing arid exercising horses int ended tor subsequent 
military purposes, and even employed those 
prisoners to entrain hoi.-es tor dis[iaieli to tlie 
iron! \\ bother or not this was a \iolation ot 
the prohibition is rather a question for the inter- 
national lawyer than the historian The hibom 
may Ik* employed in the public service, ior 
private persons, or on the prisoners own 
account Road making, levelling, clearing and 
draining the ground, rind building lints tor 



A LETTER HOME. 

A wounded British officer dictating to a German 
Red Cross nurse a message for home. 


themselves are examples of labour ior Stale 
purposes which found favour — least so m 
Britain — in all the countries of the Allies and the 
Central Empires Prisoners were largely used 
on the land m the employment of private per- 
sons m Germany. In Germany prisoners of 
war were also used in mines and factories, 
and in other ways. Of course, in all 
countries maintaining prison, camps, the 
barber and tailor quickly became recognized 
institutions for whom huts or rooms were 
usually provided; 

As was to be expected, it was in Germany that 
the greatest use of this labour was made. In 
addition to, and quite separate from, the ordi- 
nary' prison camp, the German Government 
established “ Arbeitslager,” or “'working 


r i lie camp ,U Sudei -Zollhau- wu- a typical work- 
ing camp and contained, in Mav, 10! a, about 
2,000 prii-ioner-. ot uai, of whom T70 were 
Britihli In that, month Dr. Olmosorg, PS. 
Altai lie, reported ; 

The baiiaeks aio largti them die orclimn v Inline k' 
•.pen m olli cl pii-nii ump=. I'hi’ min sleep on sti.iu 
winch is placed directly oil thi Horn ot tl* 0, huildim: 
'L’lioie aio no ninttiessos , on. h mm ]-■ supplied with a 
blanket Tn Dip eentie ot die c ompaitmenl is a tknilile* 
do. ked iiiian^emcut fot sleeping One Miiall sloio 
Jie.ils tins Inigo eompattmciu 

The latrines aio cil llio IioiilIi system housed mu 
him* an 1 a “uhsltmce siiml.ii to moss being used iw ,i 
di'intoi’lttut , . r rh« diet is about die tame a- Ili.U 

doscnbed i*i pieuous jepnils 

For working camp-, the olhoial allowance 
tor food was 10 per cent m excess of that 
allowed m ordinary c amps There seems 
considerable doubt whether this was given m 
all cases At Suclcr-Zollhaus the ottieial 
dietary tor Monday, Apul 20, 1015, was 
Morning. — Coftee. 10 grammes sugai , 1100 

giai miles bread 

Midday — Swedish turnips and potatoes and 
pork 

Evening — Meal soup with vegetables 

For Tuesday, April 27, 1915 * 

Morning — Rice soup, with meal and turnips, 
1100 grammes bread 
Midday — -Fresh fish with potatoes 
E\ cuing —Meal, soup with vegetable's and 
potatoes 

Tho hospital arrangements weie primitive 
and the medical attention inadequate The 
report says A small portion of a building is 
set aside tor hospital purposes, containing, 
perhaps, forty bunks. The conveniences are 
very crude, the bunks being m double tiers, 
made out of plain pine boards, with mattresses 
ot burlap s tufted with straw ; each patient is 
supplied with a blanket. There was no 
doctor living at tlie camp, a civilian from the 
city of Flensburg making periodical visits 
and being summoned by telephone whenever 
an emergency arises. The immediate care of 
the sick is intrusted to prisoners who have 
been roughly trained in this work.” 

The supply of blankets would seem to have 
been quite madequate, and the medical atten- 
tion in. striking contrast to the regulations m 
force m England, where a resident medical 
officer formed part of the staff of each place of 
internment. Suder-Zollhaus was twelve miles 
from Flensburg. 


camps.” , To these camps were sent those who 

, volunteered forVork, and many others besides.- 

, . -qfe.: q ,^y,> , iV,, . ■ „ t \ i* .. ■■ ( ; - 


As this camp is supposed to be a working camp, it 
seems to me that- only prisoners who are physically fit 
to do the work should be quartered here. .Cripples' and 
. men who are,sidk ’or, are apt physically fit for .tbs.: work 
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DOBER1TZ : SOME OF THE BRITISH PRISONERS 


■ . IN THE CONCENTRATION CAME AT MUNSTER. 

‘ . British prisoners taking compulsory exercise. 
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THE FRENCH VICTORY IN CHAMPAGNE: SOME OF THE 


required ot them should not be retained, in a camp of tins 
t’vpe. In the su-culled hospital weio probably thuty 
patients at the tune of my vi-at. Of the j e .six were 
B Irtish Ono of tlietn liad been tliere tor a month with 
an attack of dysontciy. His condition was pitiable — 
nothing more than stem and bone, and \ery weak 
Although he received medicinal treatment, theie was 
no effort made to give him special diet, which tic sadly 
needed I obtained the piomise of the commandant 
that he would bo immediately transferred to the militaiv 
hospital in Flenshiu g The other cases were those 
with a dropsicnl condition of the extremities duo to a 
weak head. There had been, I was given to under- 
stand, several eases ot this cardiac trouble which had 
developed previously in the camp. There was one 
British prisoner who was still suffering from the effects 
ot frost-bite of toes Men m such poor physical 
condition have no business being quartered m such 
an encampment. They are m need of special 
diet and careful nursing, and should either be trans- 
ferred to some hospital or returned to the paient camp 
at Guatrow. 

By the Hague Regulations, when the work 
is done for the State, payment must be made 
at rates proportional to those paid for similar 
work when executed by soldiers of the national 


army, or, 'if no such rates are in force, at rates 
proportional to the work executed. When 
the work: is for other branches of the public 


, -.service, or for private persons, the rates are to 
be fixed in agreeinent with the military autho- 
'&*, Britain military prisoners,. ’ and 
{>'} -qiyifia^s 5 'if they . v olunteered, 'were, when' used, ' 

‘ ~ v. 4 ; ?' ^, r ': ; <lf » % 

rfs. , i, it," -i/s ; V 4 s’, I'- ' f ?'* ' , t .. , ‘ ,/ 


paid at the same rates as British soldiers doing 
similar work The position in Germany is 
best indicated in the American Official Repoit 
on Sucler -Zollhaus : 

There is no stated scale of wages tor those ornplcn oil 
at uoik m the fields X should say that the nvciagf 
labouiei received about ,10 plenmge per diom feu bis 
work The British do not accept any payment for woik 
done They say that their Government pays them while 
they are prisoners of war and they think that if tliov 
accept anything from any German individual their pay 
from their Government will be forfeited The woi k which 
these pnsoners do is for pnvate individuals, i a , the 
farmers ot the simoundmg neighbourhood. 

Under the Hague Regulations the wages of 
prisoners must bo used for the purpose of 
improving their position, and the balance 
paid to them on their release, “ deductions on 
account of the cost of maintenance excepted.” 

The camp of Fnedrichsfeld on the Lower 
Rhine, near Wesel, was typical of the majority 
of those holding pnsoners of war. It was 
a mighty camp, and in May, 1915, it held 
20,0,00 pnsoners, of whom rather fewer than 
300 were British. Probably the best description of 
the camp itself is that contained in the report of 
the American representative who inspected it : 

The dwelling shacks are all alike, qbout ;20G feet long 
by SO feet wide, andnpt more than '15 feet in height. 
n They; are solidly biult enough, but they are 'roughly put 
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TWENTY-THOUSAND UNWOUNDED GERMAN PRISONERS. 


together and finished, and they look uncomfortably low 
Each of them is designed to house 750 prisoners, and is 
divided m the middle by a wall without doors. Against 
either side ot this wall there is a room for non-com- 
missioned officers, and at either end of tlio budding there 
is a room lor a barber or tailor, etc Bunks fill the 
xomaining space in each shack They aie ranged across 
the floor in sets of twenty-five or more, with n low 
partition behind them on which there is a shelf and a 
place for hanging clothes. The hunks are small and 
close together, and are not separately detachable from 
the fiooi 

Perhaps because of then shape the shacks give the 
impression of being overcrowded and of being unfd ted 
foi voiy hot or veiy cold weather By calculation 
they provide for more than live cubic metres of spa* e per 
inmate. The air in them was good, but, on account ot 
the width of the buildings, their windows do not give a 
great deal of light . . 

The kitchens aio housed in small shacks of thou o.vn 
and were simple and clean, easy of access and ogio-s, 
and not very different from one another. In each of 
them there were three large cauldrons over sepaiate fires, 
all necessary utensils, and their floors worn of brick or 
conorote The latrines are ranged along one edge of the 
eamp, 100 yards distant ironi any other building. They 
are identical as to design and structure, and contain a 
long room with two inclined benches m it and a urinat- 
ing room. They can accommodat a about forty nion each, 
are cleaned and disinfected daily, and were free from 
pronounced odour They will not become a source of 
annoyance m hot weather, but they are somewhat 
distant for night use, notwithstanding the fact that the 
dwellmg shacks are never locked. 

In many camps the shacks were locked at 
nights necessitating the calling o! a sentry 


when men desired to leave them. Many of tin* 
eamp brutalities arose from the annoyance of 
the guard on these occasions. The report 
continues . 

The most striking tiling about the Fnedneh-feld camp 
i- the pace at which it is being improved by the interned, 
(Surface drainage is being inmpletolv done away with, 
eonciete duets anti watei tionghs me being built, garden-, 
me being laid out and embellished olectno wues ncm 
woodwork am being encased in lube* sharks are being 
bettered interim 11 v, eti The prisoner-, have initiated 
little ot this work but they have almost complete r barge 
ot its execution There is still loom toi further nn 
provemeut, of course, but the camp is ah early in very 
fair shape, and its further improvement he- largely in 
tlio handn ot the pusoners themselves. This applies 
especially to housing conditions, for beyond the standard 
of cleanliness fixed by their warders, pn -oners can 
clean then dwelling shack« as much us they like. 

The outbreak of war haw no general intern- 
ment or even ill-treatment of British chilittnH 
in Germany. Tn isolated cases only was violence, 
and, tn sonic instances, murder resorted to. 
Of such was the murder of Henry Hadley. The 
following report was officially furnished by the 
German Government on April 17, 1015: 

The British subject, teacher ot languages Henry 
Hadley, behaved most suspiciously m every re-pect 
during his trip in the corridor train from Berlin leaving 
at 1.25 pan, to Cologne on August 3, 1814, in company 
of hia housekeeper, Mrs. Pratley. 
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In {lie hi -t place, he gas e tho conduct 01 to iindor-tmul 
by sh nigging his shoulders wlicn he was asked hmv hit* 
lie was travelling when the tiatn. was leaving Beilin, 
tluit lie could not speak Geiman whdo ihe cniulrn lur 
heard him speaking German seveinl tunes Fuithci lie 
talked with his companion several tune- in foreign 
languages While in The dining car Hadley had acted 
in a conspicuous and impnhto manrin and also had an 
e-sc ited dispute with a waiter Finally ho made, accoid- 
mg 1 o tho condnctoi’s statement on oath, liomcal 
ie marks and costmus login ding pacing officers 

The eouductor d i ow tho nttontion of Fust Lieutenant 
Xicolay who was m {U<> same tin in, to the stiangei, 
wheieupon loi-t, Lieuteuiint Xicolay watched Hadlee 
from tho rorud 01 As the limn approached Gelsenkn- 
i hen, Findley came to tho conductor, who was standing 
with Fust I aeut on ant Nieolay, and asked him whether 
th 1*5 station was Cologne. Fust Lieutenant Nieolay 
, liked Hadley wlieio he intended to tiavol to. Hadley 
replied 1 Well, [ think to Pans,” wdnch caused Fit-A 
Lieutenant Xicolay to lemailc that if was icinai'kable 
that he (Hacllej) did not know whoie lie deseed to 
tmvol Hadley, who was listening, oveihoaicl this and 
he era n a conversation with tho conduefoi Fust Lieu 
tenant. Xicolay forbade the conductor to answci, and 
tho condiictoi informed the stiangei* to this effect 
Hadley told the conductor m Gcunan that tho officer 
hurl no light to command him (the coiuluctoi), whoie- 
tipou the couduetoi answered that under these cu- 
( umstances the officet was his suponoi . Fust Lieutenant 
Xicolay now blocked Hadley’s way by pticlchuig out his 
mins, ancl told him m English that he was not to leave 
the train letting lum know at tho same time that he 
was a Prussian officer Hut as Hadley assumed an 
atrgiessivo attitude. Fust Lieutenant Xicolay called 


' Hands up” swernl time, m Geiman and English 
Hadley paid no attention, bul mised hi' slicks sq that 
FnsL Lieutenant. Xhcolny was led to ixpect an actual 
.it lack, and ho called again ‘ Hands up m I shall 
■dioot ” He theieupon tumbled with his hands iitidei 
Ins waistcoat, saying that he was a British subject 
As Fust. Lieutenant Xicolay behoved that the stranger 
int' nded l.o bring out a weapon and use it against him, 
lie filed at him, in older to be fust Thereupon LTadlcv 
was taken to the dooi and on to the plattoim bv tho 
peoplo who weie present, resisting with all hi' might , 
at tho station Fust Lieutenant Xicolay handed ovet 
Hadley and his companion to two mil police of lit nils 
Hadley, who was brought into a hospital and placed 
under doctor's caie, diod on August 1, 10i4 at 1 la a in , 
in consequence of the wound caused by the bullet 

Comt-maitial proceed mgs \u 10 instituted against 
Captain Nieolay as he now is, lot killing Ha Hey whi< h 
pi oceedmgs we,ie chsoonlmued upon the completion ot 
the investigation of the ease 

Thus dastardly murder of an unarmed m titan 
occurred on August, 3, the day before tho 
declaration ot war. 

But outrage, though not unknown, v .is not 
general. British citizens, whilst hound to re- 
port themselves to the jjoIlcc were not inter- 
fered w Lth, though thou* movements were 
restricted. Following upon the increased strin- 
gency of the British Government in dealing with 
alien civilians the German Press commenced a 
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AFTER THE FRENCH VICTORY IN CHAMPAGNE 

German officers who were discovered by the French hidden away in cellars and dug-outs. They were 


conveyed by motor-'bus to 

campaign calling for “ reprisals ” against lire 
British subjects m Germany. An article, en- 
titled " The Persecution of Germans,” appeared 
m Hie Ftnnkfurfer ZeUimg. which said : 

The Government ha=: caused thousands of Germans 
and Austrian-., ivlio ha\e committed not the smallest 
offence, to be ai rested, in order to bring them into the 
teinble eoneentiation camps m which Germans, declared 
to be pmonor.s of Avar, are interned The disgusting 
nature of these places scandalously defy all sanitary 
lequirements One must assume that the condition 

oi these camps is known to the Government But the 
Government lias made no changes, and if it now throws 
blither thousands into them, the object no doubt is 
similar to that pursued by a fontier British Government 
in the internment of Boer women and children. It is 
desired to take vengeance upon Germany for defending 
herself with all her strength against England, and far 
winning Auefcories, and although that may not have been 
the primary intention, the English have no doubt the 
miserable idea that it does England no harm if a few 
thousands perish in these camps They are only 
Germans. 

The article then deals with the possibility of 
espionage, and denies that any real fear existed 
in England : 

If the British Government does not stop persecuting 
shamelessly the Germans who are in its poiver, it becomes 
necessary to show this Government plainly that. Germany 
is both able and willing to reply with reprisals' of equal _ 
severity. The English subjects may ’then become 
oanseious that they pwe'ih'e deterioration ih tlieir position, 


the French headquarters. 

to those muuc Minister's ot bis Majesty of Great Hi Mam 
who, like mad gamblcis plunged England and Emopc 
into this terrible war, and who are rum not content in 
fight the war by militaiA’ means between State and 
State, but extend hatred and destination to spheies and 
to persons that in the spirit ot International Law, might 
to remain protected from the violence ot wai. 

Almost every paper contained “interview - ’ 
and accounts, true or apocryphal, of the con 
ditions in. the internment camp* of England. 
The German Government yielded, and the fiist 
general internment of British mdinns com- 
rnenced m the first Aveek of November, 11)1 1 

The interning was clone in a w holesale, system- 
atic, thorough and German manner. Though 
small bodies were scattered m various, gaols and 
camps throughout Germany, the majority of 
civilians were interned at Ruhlcben, near 
Berlin. I'he camp, which was situated on a 
large trotting track, soon contained about 4,001) 
British subjects. The prisoners, who were of 
all ages, social classes, and conditions of health, 
were lodged in the yards, stables and grand- 
stand of the racecourse. 

‘ Of Euhleben it is peculiarly difficult to write, 
as the conditions were in a constant flux, though , 
with a steady tendency towards improvement;. 
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Under the regime of Count Schwerin — - 
lescribed by one prisoner as a “ kindly man — 
md Count Tanbe, the “ patience and devotion ” 
jf both of whom the American Ambassador 
mused in the warmest terms — the camp greatly 
improved. 

In the eaalier days the horse-boxes, some 
10 It. (3 in. wide, were made to house six people, 
,\ hilst the lofts were also grossly overcrowded. 
For bedding a very limited supply of straw w as 
provided. The straw was simply strewn on the 
lamp concrete floors of the horse-boxes, and, 
rodden and damp soon became unwholesome 
vrid verminous A little later, sacks were pro- 
vided into which the damp straw was placed 
tnd mattresses made. Apparently only one 
ilankot was provided No proper washing or 
military arrangements existed. There were 
>nly two taps tor each stable, which accommo- 
latod over 300 men Tlio latrines for the use 
>f the prisoners were at a considerable distance 
rotn the stables There w'ere no baths except 
i shower bath, which was situated some 
vay from the catnp. All prisoners, were roused 
it. (3 a m , and, after “ dressing,” had to go more 
.han 500 yards to get their morning coffee, 
livery one had tci go to bed at 8 p m.,* with 
‘ lights out ” at 9 p.m 

The lofts and stables, which were dark and 
‘old during the day, were cold, clammy and un- 
/entilated at night. Particularly when the age 
)1 many of the prisoners, the variety of the 
•oCial classes, and the fact, that a very large 
►ortion of the British population in Germany 
vas there solely for reasons of health, Ruhleben, 
larticularly in. its early days, was a disgrace 


not onlv to the civilization, but to the humanity 
of Germany. 

Largely m consequence of the efforts of the 
\mencan Ambassador improvements were 
gradually introduced New barracks, which 
improved the conditions and relieved the over- 
uowding, worn gradually erected, recreation 
grounds provided, new and better latrines con- 
structed, some hundred persons removed to 
sanatorium-, and a snm'ar number released 
The greatest improvement of all, however, was 
the formation of a pn- oners’ committee, mio 
whose hands a targe part of the internal camp 
management was placed Life then became 
tolerable m Ruhleben. 

Unfortunately, wdulst their removed to a 
sanatorium did something to relieve the conges- 
tion m Ruhleben, it did little to benefit the 
patients. The sanatorium belonged to one 
VVoiler, and those patients who were unable to 
pay for themselves were supported by the 
British Government. As late as November 1G, 
1915, the American Embassy reported on the 
mam building of the sanatorium, Nussbaum 
Alice, “we found here, as m the house on 
Akazien-Allee, that there was no effort made to 
segregate communicable disease. In a pre- 
vious visit the attention of the authorities was 
called t.o cases of tuberculosis and a suggestion 
made that they be removed from the immediate 
association wuth those not so afflicted. No 
effort to do this ha^ yet been made, nor does 
there appear any likelihood of it being done.” 

The report adds : “ This last visit has con- 
vinced us more than ever that the proprietor 
of this sanatorium cares more for pecuniary 
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GERMAN PRISONERS IN FRANCE. 

Outside a farmhouse in the Champagne. 

Inset : Sweeping the roads in the North of France. 

gam than the humanitarian side of Inn 
work ” 

Of the man Weiler it is i inneees^ary to sa> 
more. The vital fact remains that the&o sick 
civilian prisoners of war. the cost of whoso 
maintenance was not even borne by the 
German Government, were kept interned in 
tliis sanatorium under the surveillance of and by 
the orders of that Government. It is well that 
such an indictment is laid in the official docu 
ments of a neutral Power, for the history of 
captivity must, before this war, be traced far 
back before a similarly authentic and repulsive 
incident can be found. The history of civiliza- 
tion is the debtor of the American people. 

In England the German prisoner was housed 
either on ships or in the usual land camp. The 
ships, about which a groat outcry arose in 
Germany, were principally lookod upon as 
winter camps, as it was easier to keep them 
warm and comfortable than those ashore. The 
principal defect lay m the; limited accommoda- 
tion which they provided for exercise. Tins 


defect was felt more acutely in those ships m 
which military prisoners wore interned. In 
fact, the ships had distinct advantages m the 
ca.se of civilians, particularly owing to the ease 
with which the authorities were enabled to 
separate the various classes. For a small extra 
payment the wealthier prisoners could obtain 
the use of a cabin. ’ 

The British Government having given the, 
U.S. Ambassador at Berlin permission to 
appoint any pereon to inspect prison camps in 
England, he thereupon, gave the German Foreign 
Office the choice of selecting any member of 
his Embassy staff for,, that purpose- ^ The' 
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German Foreign Office ‘'elected Mr J 11. 
Jackson, former American Minister to 
(Juba imd 'Roumama I\Li Jackson, having 
boon a Secretary ol the American Kmbassy at 
Berlin for a period ot about eleven years, and 
ha vine; been responsible lot the m'-peeliou ot 
a large numbei of puson c,im]h m Gennany, 
was both veil known to the German (lovi'in- 
ment and well qualified fra the task 

Mi Jackson leceived a general passport, 
winch empowered linn to vent all prison camps 
m Kngland w ithout being previously announced 
He was also permitted to converse iic'ly with 
the prisoner without any other poison being 
present 

In April, 1915, Mr Jackson reported that he 
had been able to inspect nuic ships and thirteen 
other places in which German pi csonevs ot war 
were interned Approximately there were 
400 officers (including a lew Austrians), 0,500 
soldiers and naval sailors, and between 10,000 
and 20,00 0 merchant sailors and civilians 
(German and Austrian) interned on February 1, 
HI l a Probably less than one-third ol the 
total number of German subjects or persons of 
German birth in the United Kingdom were 
interned, and mam* ol those interned had no 
wish to return to Germany. Besides seuf.umg 


persons them were a eonsiden 
boys under 17 and men o\ei 
interned, lint m everv case wh 
attention nole bad been taken 
the local commandant and r 
authorities w itli a view to repc 
where men had no wish to be sc 
He hem cl ol no eases whei 
interned \\ herover lie went 
every hw lhty io s“e all that t 
seen and to converse freely wii 
without any kind ot control 
On two occasions lie lunched w 
officers, no British ol firer oi 
present. The oflicer" were ui 
no supervision so long as they i 
the comps themselves, and the 
contact between them and the 
and soldiers, except when they' 
wire enclosure. 

The German fatigue and p 
done by* the prisoners tliemsel 
An ime-tigaiion ot Fntl 
Fnmley, near Aldershot, by 
American show ed that “ the pri 
own little republic under 
missioned ollicers. wlio are re‘ 
military mithonties They li 
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FRENCH PRISONERS IN GERMANY 


Lined up for inspection. Centre and bottom 


pictures : Erecting barbed-wire enclosures in which 


they are confined. 


police, even their secret police ” This orgam 


zation of secret police lias a characteristically 


Teutonic flavour 


Tn continuation, Mr Jackson reported that 


opportunities were given tor exercise, but that 


it w as not obligatory, although all pri*on' J r- 


were compelled to spend certain hours every 


day outside their sleeping quarter*. 


Up to the date of his report very little had 


been done to provide occupation or employ 


n lent, for interned prisoners, military or civil. 


Soldier* and sailors w ere allowed to wear civilian 


clothes when they had no uniforms, and 


civilians were provided with blankets, shoos 


and clothing of all kinds by the British Govern 


ment when they had no means to purchase 


such articles. Soap was proxided, hut towels, 


tooth paste, brushes, etc., usually had to be 


provided by the prisoner himself or throueh 


the American Embassy m Loudon on account 


of the German Government. Books printed 


before the outbreak of the war were permitted 


m English and other languages, and English 
newspapers after January, 191/5 The regula- 
tions relating to the receipt of parcels, letters 
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and money and for outgoing correspondence 
were similar to those in Germany. 

An interesting sidelight on the food supplied 
m British prison camps was shown by the 
infinitesimal number of parcels received, whilst 
the number of parcels containing food and 
clothing which were sent to Germany mounted 
week by week, and ultimately achieved colossal 
proportions 

Mr J ackson then adds that in certain cases the 
right to receive correspondence was suspended 
as punishment for breaches of discipline, such 
as the receipt or transmission of clandestine 
letters, or the attempt to send letters through 
bottles thrown, from the prison slaps. 

The food supplied to prisoners * was jjracti- 
cally the ration of the British soldier, and 
seemed to be generally satisfactory, both as 
regards quality and quantity, though there 
were a considerable number of individual 
complaints, mostly concerning the monotony 
of the diet — there was too much beet and too 
little pork ; white bread instead of brown * 
and not sufficient fresh vegetables. 

The free use of tobacco was permitted every- 
where, and in most of the camps visits were 
permitted. In general the hospital arrange- 
ments were primitive, but appeared to be suffi- 
cient, and the health of the camps lnid been 
good. 

The officers without exception told Mi. 
Jackson that they had always been treated 
like officers and honourable men by the English 
soldiers, and many of the Gorman soldiers told 
him of instances where they had been protected 
by the English from assaults bj the mob on 
thoir way through France. From the civilians, 
however, there were many complaints, espe- 
cially from those who had been token from 
neutral ships or had been arrested m the 
Colonies, as to the manner of their arrest and 
their treatment before being brought to the 
detention camps 

Mr. Jackson’s report made a noteworthy 
conclusion 

On the whole the present treatment seems lo be as 
good as could be expected under the circumstances 
The new camps are all bettor than the oldor ones, and 
everywhere thero seemed to be an intention to improve 
on existing conditions. Lack of organization and pro 
paration would, account for most of the hardships winch 

* The rations which were issued free consisted of : — 

Bread, 1 lb. 8 oz., or biscuits 1 3b. ; moat, iresli or 
frozen, 8 oz„ or pressed, 4 oz, ; tea, 1 oz., or coffee, 1 oz. ; 
salt, i oz. ; sugar, 2 oz. , condensed milk, 1-20 tm (1 lb .) ; 
fresh vegetables, 8 oz. : popper. 1-72 oz. ; 2 oz. cheese 
to be allowed as an alternative for 1 oz. butter or mar- 
garine ; 2 oz. of peas, beans, lentils, or rice. 


prevailed at fiist. Absolutely nowlicio dil (diet' scorn 
to b». any \vi*-h to make tlio lonrhtvms nnv butler ox 
more disagreeable for (ho prisouet - than w.u- nccoasarj, 
ami l saw no imtannr, and hcatfl of no nr, whoio any 
pmoneis had been subjected either to intentional 
personal annoyance or undeserved di-ctphne. 

Tins report, which hu-> been quoted at such 
length (in (recount both ot the interesting 
chai acter of its contents and the unimpeach- 
able character of its author, j elates that all 
prisoners on board the slaps were locked 
below decks at night and that tins caused 
some nervousness among them owing to the 
apprehension of danger from Zeppelins. 

The International Bed Cross Association m 
Geneva appointed Professor Eduard Kaville 
and M. Victor van Berchem to visit and inspect 
the various prison camps ui the Umted King- 
dom. In February, 1915, they reported that 



ON THE* EASTERN FRONT. 


An Austrian officer under cross-examination. 

out of the 10,000 German officers and men 
who were prisoners in England, not one was 
dissatisfied w ith his food or treatment. 

The prisoner had only to make representa- 
tion that his clothes or bools wore tattered or 
insufficient, and lie received what he required. 
Unlike those in France and Germany, the 
prisoner m Britain was not m any way dependent 
for his clothing upon supplies provided from 
lus own country. 

In an interesting report * on the prison 
camp at Holyport, Mr. T. E. Stem, a 
Norwegian, says: “We passed through a 
number of large well-furnished rooms. In 
the largest we found some fifty prisoners, 
smoking, chatting, or reading. In the centre 

* The Time#, January 29, 1913. 
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ALLIED PRISONERS IN GERMANY. 

Russian, Belgian, French and British flanked by an Algerian and a Senegalese. 



-nas a large Christmas -tree, as Inch gave a 
picturesque end gay note to the room In tho 
large dining-room I saw on the wall the German 
flag spread out v\ it 1 1 a freedom which went, far 
to prove the broadminded spirit of the British ” 

Similar toleration was occasionally shown m 
Germany. In the camp at Hameln the pri- 
soners made a flower-bed representing the 
Allied flags, Tn this camp “ the great 
majority ot the prisoneis . . . spoko well ot 
the warders ancl especially of the Comman- 
dant ” 

When leaving Holyport. Mr. Steen asked the 
(German) colonel whether he had any com- 
plaint to make, and received a reply in the 
negative. The colonel added : " The English 
arc very lcmcl. 1 tell my people in Germany of 
their kindness m every letter I write . . 
everywhere the English seem intent on pro- 
viding their prisoners with comfortable and 
healthy accommodation.. And as to the food, 
it is the same as that provided for the soldiers, 
and it is a well-known fact that no soldier is 
better fed than those of the King of England.” 

From the earliest days the British authorities 
endeavoured to enlist the cooperation of the 
prisoners in the conduct of the camp. 

By June, 1913,. the American Ambassador 
in Berlin was able to report that, except with 
regard to the confinement on board ships, 
wliiqh was still a sore point, “ the German 
military authorities have now satisfied , them- 


selves that Gorman prisoners in England are 
being treated as well a-, the conditions permit.” 

In May, 1915, the Budget Committee 
of the German "Reichstag, ignoring the 
condition'- pre\ alent m German prison 
lamps, det hired itself shocked at the “ bru- 
1 alities” to w liu h German prisoners in Rus-ia 
“ were exposed.” 

Russia with her 'vast distances, her scanty 
means ol intercommunication, solved the diffi- 
culties surrounding the care of prisoners charac- 
ter isucally. 

The great bulk of her imw'ounded prisoners 
were removed to Siberia and billeted on the 
population During the winter months the 
prisoners were conveyed to their destination 
in well -wanned trains. On arriving, the 
prisoners were supplied with clothing suxt- 
anie to the climate. The attitude of the 
Russian authorities towards their charges was 
well shown by the official Proclamation issued 
by the Governor of the province of Akmolmsk, 
m w hich many prisoners were detained. A por- 
tion of the proclamation was in the following 
te m . . 

The Russian people have too noble a soul for them to 
be cruel to those in misfortune Peasants ! Receive 
not the prisoners sept to you as your enemies Have 
Consideration for others’ sorrows. Our great ruler, His 
Imperial Majesty, has lelieved them from enforced 
labour; and they are permitted to enter' into work 
by voluntary agreement. Peasants! By inptitutpn, 
friendly relations with the prisoners, but not oppressing 
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thorn, you will moot on their part a leadmcss to ho 
fnendly and helptul to you. 

Perhaps the most interesting statement oil 
Russian hospitals which appeared during the 
w ar was the letter from an exchanged invalided 
prisoner given on November 10, 1015, in the 
Vienna Arbeiler Zeitung. This prisoner, who 
had lost his leg by amputation, had experience 
of no fewer than eight hospitals m Stamslau, 
Sohmormka, Tsclior, lvas&y, Kiev, Moscow, 

Jaraslow and W . The letter io hero given, 

with both its praise and blame, and without 
comment of any kind. After & tat mg that 
“ conditions varied m each Russian military 
hospital,” it says : 

L'jactical'y the treatment of the wounded depends on 
those to whom they are handod ovot, or those who 
deliver thorn up . . . 

To speak truthfully, I must admit that on tho whole 
in Russia no difference is made between pusoners anil 
Russians, hospital trains aie well arranged and the 
nursing is bettor than m hospital. 

I should like here at once to correct the very general 
impression that Russian doctors arc too leady to ampu- 
tate, that they, as has bean asserted, would rathei 
amputate at once — that ih. at least not right m all case* 
For instance, X know a case, a North Bohemian, seveiely 
wounded in the lower part of the thigh, who repeatedly 
bogged Russian doctors at fivo places to remove his leg ; 
they did not do it, and I can testify that before 1 parted 
with him he had once more been oporated on and was 
then lumselt convinced ‘that his leg could be saved. 
One of tho worst evils is that wounded pnsonois, as in 
my case, were dragged trom one hospital to anotiiei’. 
That may partly be caused by the immense distances 


that have to bo ti averted to t< ach the mb no i <>t flu- 1,1 
Fot example, mo LmvoH<‘d liner nndit" and two d.ns 
fiom Kiev to M<n»iv That is not only humtul tor 
tlie recovery of the wounded, bub it has it ho tho result 
that pusorn is can haidly o\ or hear tiom tin u bolongings 
and ii'peually that no money icachcs thorn 15y the 
timo letters or money leach tlmm the womidod have 
gone on to the soi end, or a thud hospital . . 

Food in I In' hospitals, unlc-,, one i spoi mlly fast idicnis 
is cpiite sufuciuir. 

The hu'pil al at 1 endants consist mostly of goo J lint mod, 
it not voiy intelligent folk It is lit. first uuplo istud that 
the oideily uses no handkerchief and seldom a towek 
lie ji'( - eailv, quickly washes, and not having u towel, 
dues himself on Ins iar too wido and soiled dilouoe. 
'There, tou, lie cleans his nose and immediately aftex wards 
with tho bunds wlueh ho lias used foi this purpose, ha 
distributes broad and sugtu 1 One only notices that at 
the beginning , Into on onu guts used to it. 

Once we wore four weeks wiLhout dean body linen, 
tho consequence was — vei uun. 

Tho nuimig sisteis pci form their duties conscientiously. 




AUSTRIANS IN RUSSIA* 

Prisoners arriving in Petrofirad. Inset : Round a camp fire. 
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Thru portion tow.u rb doctors and patients is ninth mote 
independent than with ns. 

'['he Luge nnmbet of medical men in cveiy Russian 
hospital astonished me Mow he to Mas a lack of doctors 
to bn noticed Certainly the majonty were not genuine 
doitois, who had studied at a Umvemity, but army 
doctors (Fekbchcrei ), in the mtcnoi goneially students, 
but still intelligent people. In most eases well educated 
and especially fairly experienced m the treatment of 
wounds. The doctor geneially leaves tho whole work 
to them — himself leading newspapers, and only appeal ing 
when called by Ihn assistant to notice somo case But 
there are also hospitals whore the assistant may not bind 
tlio wound until instructed by lus doctor But these 
hospitals are in 1 he nunonty. Also the doctors, qualified 
and unqualified, are mostly humane towards the pusoncib 
- — at least as conscientious as towards their own Coimtij- 
men. On the other hand, tho necessary furnishings aie 
ofton lacking in the hospital. Of all tho towns m who^o 
liospilal I was, Kiev and Moscow wore the only ones 
possessing Rontgen apparatus, and so tho medicos have 
to do without the right leouisttcs . 

Many wore the devices for whiling away the 
hours — all the time-worn schemes of prison 
history In most of the camps games such as 
football wero permitted, m a few tennis was 
allowed, the courts being laid largely by the 
labour, and usually at the expense, of the 
prisoners Of the making of lcnicknacks there 
was no end, the Russian excelling all others in 
tins. Then concerts and theatrical per- 
formances, even Shakespeare was essayed, the 
most delicately featured and complexioncd of 


the prisoners being cast for the female parts 
It was often asserted that if you kept your eyes 
aw ay from tlie boots the illusion w as complete 
Probably the most ambitious attempt was a 
‘Revue m Eight Episodes,” entitled “Don’t 
Laugh ! ” given in Ruhleben in May, 1915, 
complete with Lyrics, Prologue, Episodes, and 
Beauty Chorus. 

“ Tho Ruhleben Song,” m particular, wa,s a 
great success • 

Oh, we’re roused up in the morning, when the day i« 
gently dawning, 

And we’re put to bed before the night’s begun 
And for weeks and weeks on end we havo nover seen a 
fnend, 

And we’ve lost the job our eneigy had won. 

Yes, we’vo wailed m the frost, for a parcel that got lost, 
Oi a lettoi that tho postmen nover bung. 

And it isn’t beei and skittles, doing woik on scanty 
victuals. 

Yet every man can still got up and smg 
Chorus. 

Line up, boys, and smg this chorus 
Shout this chorus all you can , 

We want the people them. 

To hear in Leicester Square, 

That we’re the boys that never get dbwnheartcd 
Back, back, back again in England, 

Then w e’ll fill a flowing enp , 

And tell ’em clear and loud of tho Ruhleben crowd 
That always kept their pecker up 

February, 1915, saw the commencement of an 
interesting experiment m German prison camps 
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Unloading potatoes. Bottom : Marching through 
a Polish village. 

The American branch of the Y M P. A. extended 
its sphere oE operations, Gottingen and Alton* 
grabow being first attacked. A building was 
erected at Gottingen with rooms for prayer, 
for reading, for concerts and lectures, 
equipped with a library of English, French 
and Russian books, pianos, blackboard, 
maps and pictures. The building was erected 
by the men ' themselves Never was labour 
more willingly given. At tlio opening ceremony, 
on April 15, one of tlio prisoners of war called 
the new building “Our Homo,” and many a 
head bent low when one of the Camerons, 
with a high tenor voice, sang, “ Be it ever so 
humble, there is no place like home ” 

In any account of the life of prisoners in 
the Great War mention must be made of the 
work done by prisoners’ help organizations. 

In England this necessary work lay at first 
in tho hands of individuals, or separate organi- 
zations. In March, 1915, the War Office 
sanctioned the appointment of a Prisoners of 
War Help Committee with an executive council, 
consisting of Sir Charles Lucas (chairman), 
Mr. Rowland Berkeley (hon. treasurer), Lieut. - 
Colonel C. J. Fox, Mr. W. J. Thomas, Mr. N. E. 
Waterhouse, and Mr. B. W, Young (hon. 
secretary). Increase in the facilities and 
efficiency for dealing with prisoners, and tho 
prevention of overlapping and waste, were 


amongst the principal duties of the Committee, 
in order to make full use of local patriotism 
and esprit de corps, the subsidiary organizations 
were arranged on the regimental plan. The 
interests of prisoners were placed m the care 
of their regimental organizations, those of 
native troops being in tlio care of the Indian 
Soldiers’ Fund. Although the regimental plan 
possessed the inestimable advantage of using 
intimate knowledge and sympathy for the 
benefit of the prisoner, it was subject to one 
grave disadvantage. Each regimental organi- 
zation was primarily responsible for its own 
finance. 

Unfortunately the resources and the obliga* 
tions of the different regiments varied. In 
some cases regiments w ith a long list of Wealthy 
subscribers had had few men captured> iyitilst 
ill others, particularly so in thp. 
many gallant Irish regiments, theologies had 
been, heavy, and the subscription Jilts were 
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meagre and inadequate The Prisoners of 
War Help Committee dealt with the difficulty 
m three ways. Any money or offers of help 
received were handed over to the regimental 
organizations whose needs wore most pressing. 
In addition to the regimental organizations 
there were others, such as the Royal Savoy 
Association, which wore ready to deal with 
any prisoner, civil or military, whose needs 
wore not otherwise provided for. Relief was, 
given to an overburdened organization by 
apportioning some of its obligations to one of 
these unattached association*. 

Finally the Committee controlled the “ adop- 
tion ” of prisoners by individual sympathizers 
Anyone desiring to help a prisoner otherwise 
than by subscribmg to an organization, could 
“ adopt ” a prisoner. This plan worked excel- 
lently in tho hands of conscientious people, 
but was always open to the defect that the 
‘‘ parents ” might tiro or become irregular m 


then- attention to the prisoner’s needs. This 
was a partic ularly grave offence, as w'eeks might 
pass before either the regimental organization 
or the Committee learnt what was happening. 
During this time the prisoner was helpless and 
his position deplorable. 

By Article 1G of tho Hague Regulations all 
letters, money orders, valuables, and postal 
parcels intended tor prisoners of war were 
exempt from all postal charges or rniport or 
other duties. Whilst the British Post Office 
dealt with all packages not exceeding 1 1 lbs. m 
weight, the Committee, immediately on its 
formation, secured the services of the American 
Express Company. This company, as a neutral 
carrier having agencies throughout Germany, 
had special advantages. All parcels for Ger- 
many were sent via Rotterdam. On April S 
the number of packages handled was 23, 
whilst on November 15 this had risen to 870, 
weighing about 41 tons. 
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T HE outbreak of war found the British 
Army consisting of two different 
purls, each self-contained The 
first-line Army, which provided the 
so-called ‘Expeditionary Force and the British 
garrison in India and elsewhere abroad, was 
composed of professional soldiers, who served 
for twelve years, part of tho time (generally 
seven years) with the colours and the remainder 
in tho reserve The periods devoted to the colours 
and the reserve respectively varied according 
to the arm of the Service. The old Militia 
had been abolished and had been replaced by 
the Special Reserve, a force destined on mobi- 
lization to maintain the fighting strength of 
the Regular Army overseas. Tho second-line 
Army was composed of the Territorial Force, 
which had superseded the former Yeomanry 
and Volunteers, and which had a complete 
divisional organization analogous to that of the 
Regular Army. 

The strengths of the Regular Army on 
January 1, 1914, wore as follows : 

On Home and Colonial Establishment ... 156,110 

On Indian Establishment ... ... ... 78,476 

Total ... 231586 

Vol. VI.— Part 73, ' - 


The age limits for enlistments wore from 
18 to 2f> (m some eases 30), and the height 
standard varied from 5 feet 11 inches for 
the Household Cavalry to 5 feet 2 inches for 
the Royal Flying Corps. 

The rates of pay on enlistment for the various 
branches of the Regular Army were the fol- 
lowing. Lodging, uniform arid kit w'ere 
provided free, but as much as old. a day might 
be deduel ed for messing and washing. A con- 
siderable) increase was grantod to men on 
attaining proficiency. 

Pay per week 



n 

d. 

Household Cavalry . .... 

12 

3 

Cavalry of tho [me . 

8 

2 

Royal F Torso Artillery (gunners) 

9 

4 

Royal Horso Artillery (drivers) 

8 

9 

Royal Field Artillery . ... 

8 

5.4 

Royal Garrison Artillery ... ... , 

8 

H 

Royal Engineers 

8 

2 

Foot Guards .. ... ... . ... 

7 

7 

Infantrv of tho Lino . 

7 

0 

Royal Flying Corps (2nd Class Mechanics) 

14 

a 

Royal Flying Corps (1st Class Mechanics) 

28 

6 

Army Service Corps ... 

8 

2 

Royal Army Medical Oojps . 

8 

2 


The Army Reserve, consisting of the trained 
Regular soldiers who had returned to civil life 
after service with tho colours and remained 
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liable to be called up on general mobilization, 
numbered on January 1, 1914, 146,756 men. 

It was composed (1) of reservists who had 
volunteered to come up, if called upon, to 
complete to war establishment units detailed 
for a minor expedition, and who received 7s. 
a week reserve pay ; (2) of reservists liable only 
to be called up for general mobilization, and 
who received 3s (id. a week reserve pay ; and 
(3) men who, after their twelve years’ service, 
had re-enlisted for a further four years in the 
reserve on the same terms as (2). They were 
only to be called up after (1) and (2) had been 
embodied. Reservists were liable to be called 
out for twelve days’ annual training or twenty 
drills. 

The Special Reserve consisted of a fixed 
number of battalions, representing an allot- 
ment of one or more reserve battalions to 
•every line battalion at home, in addition to 
twenty-seven extra reserve Battalions for 
fortress defence and lines of communication. 
The term of enlistment was six years, and all 
ranks were liable for foreign service m war. 
Recruits were trained by a “ regular establish- 
ment ** of officers posted to the depdb, the 
training consisting of an initial course of 
five to six months with an annual training of 
'thj'ee to four weeks in every subsequent year of 
the man’s service. The war function of the 
'Special Reserve was to act as a feeder to its 
. battalion in .the? field, and id assist in, the work 
r boast Tdefehce.'' JSelongxng to it were tliree 
,; i of’".-cay^lry 1 the < ^brth *’ and the 


“ South ” Irish Horse and King Edward’s 
Horse, which wore not drafting reserves, but 
service units resembling yeomanry. A special 
reservist, while undergoing training, received 
Regular pay, together with certain bounties. 
The strength of the Special Reserve on 
January 1, 1914, was 63,089, sonic 17,000 
below its establishment. 

The Territorial Force, with a period of 
enlistment of four years, and a height standard 
of 5 feet 2 inches and age limit of 17 to 35 in- 
clusive, was only liable for home service. When 
the war came, however, a large proportion of 
the Force volunteered for foreign service, and 
was employed in the first instance on garrison 
duties abroad, thereby releasing units of the 
Regular Army for the front. The raising and 
equipping of the Force was in the hands of 
County Associations. Every man was liable to 
attend camp for at least eight days in each year 
unless excused, and to make himself efficient 
under a penalty of £5. In 1913 66 per cent, of 
the Force attended camp for fifteen days, and 
23 per cent, for less than fifteen days. While in 
camp a man received Regular pay and rations, 
and a further sum of Is. per head per day was 
allowed for additional messing purposes. On 
January 1, 1914, the Territorial Force num- 
bered 251,706, its establishment being 315,485. 

It will thus be seen that, on paper 1 at all 
events, the British Army at home at the 
outbreak of t war numbered approximately , 
366,000 of the first line and 261,00(1 of the 
second. ' To these must be added the hTatiohaJ 
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Reierv e, comi-ding on January !, 1914, <>) 
217,<j80 men, nt whom a large proportion weir 
old soldier-, and sailors lit, either to take thou 
place m the field or for guru-urn and admmis 
fcrative duty nt home Within a tew weeks oi 
August 4, 1914, about 804)00 of the National 
Reserve had joined the Regular .Army 

With regard to officers, there ware on the 
establishment oi the Regular Army before the 
war about 10,b00 officers, v ho had either been 
trained at the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, or at the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst, or were University candidates trained 
m the Officers Training Corps. In the case of 
the Special Reserve anti the Territorial Force, 
officers were appointed either after service in 
the Officers Training Corps or direct from 
civil life. The Officers Training Corps was 
composed of senior division contingents belong- 
ing to the Universities, and junior division con- 
tingents belonging to the public schools The 
total strength of the Officers Training Corps 
was approximately 25,000, of whom about 
5,000 were undergraduates of military age 
available for immediate service. The Terri- 
torial Force contained about 9,500 officers. 

The Expeditionary Force was originally 
intended to consist of six divisions of infantry, 
each of about 20,000 men, all ranks, and one 
cavalry division, about 10.000 all ranks. The 



RECRUITING AT NORTHAMPTON. 
Recruits receiving the King's shilling. 


number actually landed in France m the first 
instance did not exceed 60,000 officers and 
men 

With the outbreak of war came a remarkable 
rush of recruits to the colours. No better 
evidence of England’s unpreparedness for war 
can be imagined than the complete lack of any 
adequate provision for dealing with this rush. 
During the first w r eek of the war pathetic scenes 
w ere to be witnessed at the recruiting stations. 



RECRUITS 'OUTSIDE' WHITEHALL RECRUITING OFFICE, w y : > 
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After hours of weary waiting, sometimes in 
hoavy rain, it was no uncommon thing for as 
many as 700 men to be left standing outside 
one station alone when the doors were closed. 
Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm of the 
would-be recruits, who were occasionally so 
eager m their desire to 30m the Army as to 
require the services of mounted police to pre- 
serve order. On August 10 it was reported 
that 1,100 men had been enrolled m London 
alone m the previous twenty-four hours, and 
that 500 or 600 had been left over. Large 
numbers of reservists applied to extend or 
renew their service. The City of London 
Territorial units, with fivo or six exceptions, 
had already been filled up to their full strength. 
Veterans’ corps throughout the country 
accepted men between thirty-five and sixty. 
Various irregular corps were being well sup- 
ported. 

It will be remembered that on August 6 
Lord Kitchener had been appointed Secretary 
of State for War, and that on the sarao day 
Mr. Asquith asked the House of Commons 
to sanction ah increase of the Army by 
500,000 men. ' day an advertisement 

. appeared jn the Press . which, for the first time, 
although this did not appear on the face of., 


it, contained an appeal fox the formation 
of what was to become the first of the new 
Annies The advertisement ran as follows: 

YOUR KING AND COUNTRY NEED YOU. 

A CALL TO ARMS 

An addition of 100,000 men to his Majesty’s Regular* 
Army is immediately necessary in the present grave 
National Emergency 

Lord Kitchenei is confident that this appeal will be 
at onco responded to by all those who have the safety 
of our Empire at lioait 

Terms of Service 

General service for a peiiod of 3 years or until the 
war is concluded 

Age of enlistment between 19 and 30 

Old soldiers up to the age of 42 were also 
acceptable 

On the same day, August 7, the Government 
made clear its intention m a circular addressed 
to the Lords- Lieutenant of counties and 
chairmen of the Territorial Force County 
Associations, which was published on August 
10. The curious inability of the authorities 
to come straight to the point which dogged 
the steps of the voluntary system of recruiting 
throughout the war was illustrated m this 
circular by the fact that not until the last 
paragraph did the War Office explain that 
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ROTHSCHILD’S BANK AS RECRUITING OFFICE. 

Major Lionel de Rothschild, M.P. (X), and a number of recruits outside the bank in St. Swithins Lane, E C. 


this was “ not an ordinary appeal from the 
Army lor recruits, but the formation of a 
second Army.” Tins explanation, was very 
necessary, for, as a matter of fact, the appeal 
was an invitation to the county authorities to 
couperate in the work ot raising “ the ad- 
ditional number of regular recruits required at 
onco for the Army.” Only gradually was it 
made clear that the desired “ addition of 
100,000 men to Ills Majesty’s Regular Army” 
had nothing to do with the Terntmial Force, 
which was not to bo responsible for their 
clothing or equipment, nor with the existing 
cadres of the Army, but was an entirely new 
army altogether. 

As for the Territorial Force itself, it wa-> not 
to recruit over its establishment until the 
100,000 men were forthcoming Individuals 
were to bo permitted to transfer into the 
new Armies, but the Force was not asked to 
volunteer an mcwhc for foreign service. In a 
circular opening with a phrase which was later 
to become only too familiar — “ there seems to 
bo a certain amount of misunderstanding ” — 
Lord Kitchener desired the County Associa- 
tions to divide the Force into two categories, 
those able and willing to serve abroad and 
those precluded “ on account of their affairs ” 


from volunteering. By August 20, 0!l whole 
battalions had volunteered. The first Terri- 
torial regiment to be m the firing line was the 
.Northumberland Yeomanry, which was m 
action with the 7th Division on October 12. 

Considerable difference of opinion existed in 
military circles as to the wisdom of Lord 
Kitchener's method of creating “his” army. 
Manv eminent officers, including Lord Roberts, 
considered that he would have been better 
advised if he had merely expanded the Terri- 
torial Force, the cadres of which would have 
provided a ready-made organization, mid 
which, without any serious dislocation, would, 
while retaining its existing character, have been 
enabled continually to throw off fresh divisions 
for service abroad. 

For whatever reason, the public was some 
time m realizing exactly what the official 
appeal meant. Thus another “ misunder- 
standing ” had to he disposed of by a War 
Office announcement, which ran as follows : 

It has beet i freely stated m the Press during the last 
few days Hint “Lord KitchenoPs new army of 100,000 
men is to be trained for home defence." This is totally 
incorrect. Lord Kitchener's new army of 100,000 man 
is enlisted for general service at home and abroad, and 
when tmmed to the proper standard of efficiency will be 
employed wherever 1 their (sfte) services may be most 
required. - * . ’’ ; , ■ ' * < . 





LORD DERBY, MR. ARTHUR HENDERSON, 

Director-General of Recruiting, Chairman Joint Labour Recruiting Committee. 


A considerable, though not a very remark- responsibilities Meanwhile there were many 

able, increase of recruiting followed limnc- circumstances which tended to abate the early 

diately on tho Government’s appeal. The Bush of enthusiasm. Apart from the general 

country v as in no seme awake Long years ignorance of what was happening, due to the 

of peaceful prosperity had produced a frame misguided obscurantism which from the first 

of mind not easily to be moved, even by the characterised the Government’s attitude to- 

advertising campaign, as gigantic as it was wards the public, the difficulties and dis- 

humiliatmg, which was subsequently set on eouragernents which faced those whose only 

foot by the joint Parliamentary Recruiting wish was to serve their country could not fail 

Committee created, at the suggestion of the War to havo an unfortunate result. Ovung to the 

Office, on August 31. More than a year, complete unpreparedness of the War Office for 

indeed, was to elapse before the mass of the dealing with the flood of recruits — an unpre- 

pconle can be said to have become alive to its paredness which, m itself perfectly natuial in. 
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LORD SYDENHAM, G.C.M.G. 

(Chairman). 

view of the fact that it was now receiving an 
many recruit's m a week as it had been accus- 
tomed to receive in a year, was infinitely 
accentuated by its incapacity to shake it sell 
free from the trammels of red tape which m 
peace tune chocked initiative in every direction 
— the mere process of enrolment was com- 
passed about by fatuous routine. In those 
days the practice of merely attesting men and 
allowing them to return to their Chilian 
occupations until needed found no acceptance 
with tho authorities. Hence the men, after 
they had succeeded in enlisting, were huddled 
together, often m the most insanitary conditi ons. 



MR. CYRIL JACKSON 


and, devoid of uniforms, rifles and equipment, 
wore set, io make the best they could of cir- 
cumstances of which the only redeeming 
feature was then- own mevtmgmshable 
zeal 

An officer of the new army, himself a member 
of one of the learned professions, has given a 
lively description * of the di then 1 ties wduch had 
to be overcome. He believes, he says, that 
his battalion, which was formed about Septem- 
ber, 1911, and belonged to the second new 
arinj, started with throe officers, one a young 

* The. New Army in the Malviy. B\ an Officer, 
London . Kcyan Paul 
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Regular. and two straight, fmm the OflKi-r- 
Training Corps Upon them toil the* <hily, mu 
wet night., oi receiving about a tliou.miwl iu- 
cruits, nearly all quite raw*, who weie d< posited 
by tram at the depot * 

There vvoio about 15 to 50 U'nt- icxlj, but time w i*i r 
no hlunktts, piactirnlh no nnaua -nu'iits tot tonkin, 
awl tilt* new leciuil- lull nothin hut th<*ii r n limit 
clothe- and thou enthusiasm 'I’liinkotit vmi « ho h c 
munu^uft u log olhco or fat torv, von who h.ivo ot.'ani/od 
political campaigns oi HOvei ru <1 si hoot- and cuiliyi 1 
A thousand mMC-i-lliuiooiis, unknown men, tiom c\ ot \ 
class ni society, hum a hundred ihfhinnl trade , a 
hundiod difteiont towns aid villa 'es, of whom a mcic 
handful had tho least conception ot military discipline, 
an l nil of whom vveie flowing with the mthei licet i 
enthusiasm of patuotic salt saenhee, and with tho hehel 
that they were at once to set about killing < Jurnnitis 

In lat) autumn and winter it i lined — cats and dogs — 
and lound tho tin huts which hilt taken tho place of tho 
original tents the trampled earth tinned into loose mud 
a foot deep, with oecentiie wateroouisOs and oozy ponds 
vvhu h in ado the camp intolorahle 

No praise can be too high for those who, in 
these miserable circumstances, stuck to their 
work with patriotic fervour Jt is m con- 
ditions such as these that the spirit of the 
voluntary system finds its highest expression. 
In spite of the many unsatisfactory features — 
amounting in some eases to a pressure lacking 
little of compulsion blit tho name —which were 
to characterize the final efforts of the voluntary 
system, it. must always he remembered that 
this spirit, enabled the men who enlisted during 
the early period of the war to endure without 
grumbling hardships such as no army recruited 
under compulsory service would be called upon 
to bear. England would have lasting cause to 
be proud of these gallant fellows, even if they 
had never proved their merit in the field. 

On August 12 Lord Kitchener announced 
that the response to his appeal “ had enabled 
him to decide on and define tho framework to 
be employed and to make all the necessary 
arrangements for the infantry training.” 
(Curiously enough, this important decision, 
which was essential to the proper distribution 
of the troops, seemed to have been postponed 
until after, instead of preceding, their enlist- 
ment.) Six divisions were to be formed, each 
consisting of three brigades, the battalions of 
which, as was announced five days later, were 
to be additional battalions of the regiments of 
the line, with numbers following consecutively 
on the existing battalions of their regiments. 
These divisions wore to be known as the 
Scottish, the Irish, the Northern, the Western, 
the Eastern- and the Light Division. The 
Irish Division, consisting entirely of Irishmen, 
, was to be, stationed at the Curragh, ,the Western 

* t « ' V 1 * , ’ i 1 i 


Divi-ion on Salisbury Plain, the Hasten nt 
iShoniehffe, the Scottish and Light Divisions 
.it Vldeishot. The station of the Northern 
Division wn-i still “under consideration’’ 

By August 2.> Lord Kit r hetier was able to 
inform the House ot lauds, on his first ap- 
l>“.n.m<v n, s a Mi uisler of the Crown, that, the 
100 000 recruits lnrl been “already ptM/du-nlly 
snored." 1 lie added a note of warning* 

I i.mnol .it thi- staz.' -,iy what will he tho limit- of 
the fon-e- ret] it Licit, hi what moiistiies raav eventually 
Ix-imim noee-sary to supply and maintain thorn I'ho 
s'filo iif the Field Anny which we aie now c-iilling into 
iiiMng i- large and may rise m the coui sc ot the ru>\t st-c 
oi seven month- to n total of 30 divisions continually 
maintained in tho field But it tho war should be pio- 



THE NATIONAL REGISTRAR ION. 
Officials Instructing the heads of families how to 
fill up the forms. 


traded, and if its fortunes ahonld bo varied or adverse, 
exertions and sacrifices beyond any which have been 
demanded wilt be required from the whote nation and 
Empire, and where they are required we are sure they 
wilt not be denied to the extreme needs of the State by 
Parliament or the people. 

In commenting on Lord Kitchener’s speech, 

The Times pointed out that, proud as we might 
he of tho national spirit, the rest of the nation 
had no right, to shelter itself behind tho sacri- 
fices of those who, at the call of duty, had left 
their businesses and homes to face, if need be, 
the issues of life and death. It urged that tho 
age limit of thirty was too low, and than the . , , 
Continental nations were calling, up men many, ? v >; , 
years older. It f urthor drew ' attention to 
vast numbers of young men Whd might ^ 
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M. Marcel Samett, a French soldier from the trenches ; Sir Peter Stewart Bam and Miss Katie Botha, 

C. W. Neimeyer, of the 
APPEALING FOR RECRUITS IN 


but who preferred to loaf at home “ attending 
cricket matches and going to the cinema — in 
short, the great army of shirkers,” and summed 
up by declaring • 

£t is a national scandal that the selfish should get of? 
scot free while all the harden falls on the most public- 
spirited section of our available manhood, and if the 
voluntary system can do no better it will have to be 
changed 

The fact of the matter wa,s that, although 
the men who were coming forward were the 



’IN 4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
i\ Answering; the call. V', 


pick of the nation, both in physical fitness and 
in wo? al, the maintenance of the supply of 
recruits, in view of the greatness of the emer- 
gency, could not fail to arouse serious mis- 
givings A strong feeling m favour of com- 
pulsory service began to manifest itself m those 
organs of the Press which were unaffected by 
party shibboleths. For the prevailing ignor- 
ance which led, for example, to the impression 
that, because the Government had asked lor 
100,000 men, only 100,000 were reqiured, tho 
Government alone was to blame. The columns 
of The Times at this period teemed with sug- 
gestions from correspondents for the enlighten- 
ment of the country. The majority of these 
were carried out m the course of the next 
fifteen months, but at the moment they were 
curtly dismissed by the Government whenever 
questions relating to them were asked in the 
House. Mr. Asquith, asked on August 26 
whether the Government intended to introduce 
a measure for compulsory service, replied that 
the answer was in tho negative, and referred 
the inquirers to Lord Kitchener’s speech. 

On August 28 the first 100,000 men had 
apparently been obtained, for the following 
appeal for another contingent of the same size 
Was issued ; 

YOUR KING AND YOUR COUNTRY NEED YOU. 

j ' , Ano'esjbb. 100,000 Men Waste®*, ■ , < 

- librd Kitchener is. pjpeh' gratified ■with the response \ ^ ' 

1 'fttreadF , rnad&- ttf the appealfor 'additional mop ;for His- 1 '; ; 
■ 'Mayeftyls lftegulai*''Arhiy.' ■- - " ■ '.V 1 ' ’ ; c*”’ 
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niece of General Botha; Mile. Marie Somers, a Belgian Red Cross Nurse from Antwerp; Sergeant 
First Canadian Contingent. 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 


In the giave National emergency that, now eunfi out * 
the Empire, ho nsk-> -with renewed confident a that, 
onotliei 100,000 men will now come foiuard. 

Tarms Of. SERVICE 
(Ej tension of Aye Limit ) 

Ago of Enlistment, 10 to 35, Ex-Noldiers up to 13 
and certain selected e'C-Non-Oorimussionod Officers up 
to 50. Height,, 5 tt 3 in and upwards Chest, 34 inches 
at least. Must be medically fit 

General sen ice far the war. 

Men enlisting for tlie duiation of the war will ho 
discharged with all convenient speed at the conclusion 
of the war 

1’ay \r Army If erics 

and Mained Men or lYiclnwei s with Cluldren will he 
accepted and will draw Sepmation Allowance under 
Army conditions. 

It will bo noticed that the ago limit, was 
now raised to thirty-live. Attention may also 
bo drawn to tlie appeal to married men. 

On the same day Mr Asquith, moved at 
last by the mass of evidence supplied by the 
Press as to the ignorance and indifference of 
the country, informed the' Lord Mayor of 
London, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and 
the Lord Mayors of Dublin and Cardiff that 
“ tho time lias now come for combined effort 
to stimulate arid organize public opinion and 
public effort in the greatest conflict in which 
our people has ever been engaged.” He pro- 
posed, as a first step, that, meetings should be 
held throughout the United Kingdom “ at 
which the justice of our cause should be made 
plum* anti the duty of every man to do his part 
should be enforced.” 

The campaign was inaugurated by an 
invigorating meeting oh September 4 at the 


Guildhall, when Mr Asquith made a stirring 
speech, and was followed by Mr. Bomtr Law, 
Mr Half mu and Mr. Winston Churchill. 

Whether as tho reso'fc of the campaign thus 
set. on tool, which rapidly spread throughout 
the country, or, as is more probable, of the 
publication of a list of nearly 5,000 casualties 
and the return of wounded from the front, 
the second 100,000 was enlisted far more 



in Trafalgar square. 

Swearing-in a Recruit. , , 
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VETERANS AS RECKUITING iSERGEANl S. 

A Crimean hero addressing a meeting at the 
village pump in a village in Somerset. , 

Inset : A Chelsea pensioner shaking hands with a 
new recruit in London 

in London revealed groups of men w ho had been 
waiting their turn tor six or eight hours. 

The attitude of the trade unionist leaders ,it 
this juncture was illustrated by a manifesto 
issued on September 3 by the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trade Union Congress. 
After expressing gratitude for the manner m 
which the Labour Party m the House of Com- 
mons had responded to the appeal made to all 
political parties “ to give their co-operation in 
securing the enlistment of men to defend the 
interests of their country,” the manifesto 
declared the conviction of the Committee 

That m the event of the voluntary system of military 
service failing the country in its time of need, the demand 
for a national system of compulsory military service v, ill 


rapidly than the first. The following figures 
for the London area were published : 


August 26 

1,725 

Atigwst 31 .. 

. 1,620 


. 27 ... 

1,650 

■ September l ' 

. 4,000 

, *1 

2$ , ... 

, 1 760 

, , J i 2 .i 

. 4,100 

Mu, 

,'26-,' 

1,800 


. 3,800 

/** 

1 30 1 

.1,028 . 

~ ' . ',4< 

r 4,028; 


'■'* ,, ’ A ; ■ ,tb. inverts! jreerhitih^ frtatipiis 


not only be made with redoubled vigour but may prove 
to be so persistent and strong as to become irresistible. 
The prospect of having to face conscription, with its 
permanent and heavy burden upon the financial resources 
of the country, and its equally burdensome effect upon 
nearly the whole of its industries, 1 should in, itself stimu- 
late the manhood of the country to come forward in its 
defence, and thereby demonstrate to the world that 1 a 
free people can rise to the, supreme ‘heights cf a great 
sacrifice withoufthfe Whip of conscription. ‘ *■ 

. % ' Thp mere contemplation of the overbearing arid brfithl 
methods lo js’hich peopjehaveto Submit nnder a Govern- , 
meat controlled 'hy a v inhitfiry , fcutoci»dy-~lwing/i as if 
'tf , 1 a 11 , T ,.' 1 v 4 ■ i> t ( .A ‘^’T O 4 ‘ " "' 1 " 
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wm, continuously iimbi the tlneut nud ih.ulovv ot sv.h 
— should tic '.ulliocnt to mouse the i nt luisut-m ot tin 
mil ion m i existing any attempt to impose imilnt con 
ihtions upon eoiuitiiO' at pit suit, ln>e Horn mihtmv 
despotism 

Only a ojmc or a neutral could find built 
■with tln.s characteristic expression ot the 
Englishman's love ot freedom Tlu remaiudei 
ot the nianiiehto was equally ehar.uteii-tu,, im 
it drew the attention ot the Government to tin 
necessity oi its taking, in retain tor tilt perform- 
ance ot the citizen’ & duty, *' a liberal and even 
generous view- ot its responsibilities towards 
those citizens who come fox ward to assist, m 
the defence ot thexr country.” The basis ot 
tins appeal tor generous treatment ot recruits, 
” not, so much for themselves as for those who 
are dependent upon them,” rested doubtless 
on the Englishman’s natural love ot home and 
family, which he shrinks from leaving unless 
ho is assured that “ they will be looked after 
when he is gone.” And it is certain that many 
hesitated to come forward from uncertainty 
as to what might happen to those dependent 
on them The necessity, under the voluntary 



CAPT. SIR HERBERT RAPHAEL, M.P. 

Whb joined the Sportsmen Battalion as a private. 
He w$8 engaged lit raising the 18th Battalion of 
, - , ?' the King's Royal Riftes. 

' - 't . f - ’ 1 , 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL OWEN THOMAS 
(On right) with Mr. Lloyd George. General 
Thomas, who raised many Welsh battalions, was 
charged with the duty of raising a Welsh Army 
under Lord Derby’s scheme. 


system, ot rendering the duty of serving the 
State less unpalatable, as it were, to those who 
undertake what, under compulsory service, is 
regarded as a privilege is none the less extrava- 
gant because xt is inevitable * 

Meanw hile, m spite of the inability of many 
employers to realize that the best way of 
promoting their ow n interests was to contribute 
men to win the war — an obstacle to recruiting 
so great that 16 called forth from Lord Kitchener 
a special appeal — and m spite of defects 
in organization which even the Under- 
secretary of State for Wax’ had to admit to the 
House of Commons, the flow of men henceforth 


* The separation allowance granted by the regulations 
at this period of the war was 7s. 7d. a week to the vviftt 
ami is. 2d. a week for each girl under 18 Aiid oafih hoy 
under U years «f age. Towards this a minimum of 
3s» 0d. a week was contributed 'by 'the soldier from Ms 
,p»y* , , ik i r C r . ■■ i 

, 1 w i, i P’ 1 t 1 1 1 ‘ , i 
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for a. time increased On September 10 Mr 
Asquith, m asking the House to sanction ail 
increase ot the Army by another 500,000 men. 
stated that, up to the evening of the previous 
day, tc the number of roeiuits who have enlisted 
in the Army since the declaration of war — 
that is, exclusive of those who have joined the 
Territorial Force, is 438,000, practically 439,000.” 
These figures, as also that of 33,204, which was 
raven as the total enlisted m the Uiuted King- 

0 

dom in one day (September 3), were accepted 
with complacency. But Mr. Asquith hastened 
to add * 

We do not think the time ha* come when tvo ought ta 
any way to relax our recruiting eltoi Is, and u lion people 
tell me, as they do every day, “ Those reci nits are coming 
m by tens of thousands ; you aie being blocked by 
thorn, and you cannot provide adequately either for 
then equipment or for their training,” my answer is, 
•‘Tie shall want more lather than less, lei us get the 
men. That is the first necessity of the Slate — let us got 
the men.” Knowing, as we all do, the patuotic spnit 
which always — now, of course, in mcieascd emphasis 
and enthusiasm — animates every class of the community, 

1 am perfectly certain they will bo readj. to endure hard- 
ships and discomforts foi the moment, if they are satisfied 
that their services are really lequired by the State, 
and that in due course of time they will be supplied 
with adequate provision for training and equipment 
and for rendering themselves fit for -eivice in the 
field. 

The Prune Minister further announced that 
men who had been attested, and for whom 
there was no accommodation, were henceforth 
to be allowed to return home until needed, at 
3s. a day. The question of separation allow- 
ances was “ receiving our daily and constant 
attention ” 

Lord Derby had proposed the same day that 
the separation allowances given m the footnote 
on page 293 should be raised to 10s. 6d. and 
4s. 8d. respectively. Meanwhile, The Times 
urged that payments should be made weeldy 
instead of monthly, as being more compatible 
with the regular habits and customs of the 
people. This very desirable reform was put into 
force on October 1. 

So “ blocked ” with recruits were the military 
authorities becoming, that on September 11 
the height standard for all men other than 
ex -soldiers enlisting in the infantry of the line 
was raised to 5 feet 6 inches. This step, however 
necessary it may have appeared to the over- 
burdened War Office, had au unfortunate 
moral effect, for it produced the impression, 
that more men were not really needed after 
all. . ' 


At this moment was announced the compost- 1 
fion ,pf , the various armies into which the 
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Armv had born oxpaiu led 


X< u A i my. 


ms find \11113, Tioop, 1st 

ms and limy Tionps 2nd 

ms nnd Annj Tiooj>s ird 

ons, nf which tho inliuifr \ 
cted horn tho duplicated 
ions Hh 


of <‘i 5th tmd hi It new army 
January 2, 1015, 
beautiful on paper, but, as 
■respondent of The Tna<* 
id not possess armies simply 
ted men : 

N C 0 ’s, puns nflos and amtntim- 
e to piovidc, and without a pood 
ife.ssional officers mid X C.O ’s tho 
,roops is o'ctromoly aidaous . . 

ubt that, &o long as tho count rv is 
ve shall be able to raise a million 
luttlly to fashion them into a for- 
■ But we must not muuini/e tho 
ting such a force. An officer, a 
xnd a thousand lounds of am mil ul- 
timo to turn out, and nothing but 
nsue it wo think that wo can do 
as taken Germany half a centui \ 



15 the number of recruits 
ust 4 was reported to be 
having produced 300,751, 
. of the male population ; 
or 2 - 79 per cent. ; Ireland, 
ir cent. ; and Wales, 19,906, 


A SOLDIER ARTIST 

Who was wounded at the battle of Ypres busily en- 
gaged designing posters for the recruiting campaign. 

Mr. Asquith was enthusiastically roeeived 
in Ireland and Wales on Ins visiting those parts 
of the kingdom for the purpose of stimulating 
the formation in each of a special Army Corps, 


( 


1 

l 
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RECRUITS AT WHITEHALL. 
Marching from the Recruiting Office to the railway- 
station. 

Inset : Waiting to be attested. 

the lack of arms and uniforms, and a general 
failure to “ realize the war,’’ had brought 
recruiting for “Kitchener’s Army” to a 
low ebb 

Mr. Asquith had announced on September 17 
that the following new scale of separation 
allowances would be adopted • — 

New Sc u.e Olo Sc u.e 


Nevertheless, by the end of October, 1914, 
the position with regard to recruiting had 
begun to cause anxiety to the authorities. The 
Recruiting Department issued an appeal in 
which young men were “ reminded ” that 
adequate arrangements for accommodation had 
been made, that steps had been taken to ensure 
the prompt payment of separation allowance, 
that the minimum height for recruits had been 
reduced to the normal standard of 5 ft. 4 m., 
except for those units for which special stan- 
dards had been authorized, and that the age 
limit had been raised to 38, and, in the case of 
ex -soldiers, to 45. A fortnight later the height, 
standard was again reduced — to o ft. 3 in. 
At this period London was producing an average 
of only 1.000 recruits a day, Glasgow about 
100, Leeds fewer than 40. Recruiting was 
undoubtedly Ranging fixe. Men were, it is true, 
.still joining the Territorial Force and various 
{ ^pecialized and unofficial corps in fair numbers, 
-hvtf uncertainty as tor the' Gdy^bnhent’s inten- 
tibnshi With Aregard •, to ' s^Aration >, allowances 
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Wife * 

. 12 

G 

11 

I 

Wife and 1 child 

15 

0 

12 

10 

Wile and 2 children . . 

17 

G 

14 

7 

Wife and 3 children 

20 

0 

10 

4 

Wife and 4 children 

22 

0 

17 

0 


* Now Scale, whether 1 on the strength *’ or not Old 
Scale “ on the strength ” only. 

These allowances, as already mentioned, 
were to be payable weekly through the Post 
office as from October 1. 

As for pensions, it was not until November 10 
that a new scale was issued. It showed the 
following increases m respect of the lowest 
grade of the Service : — 


Widow without children 
Widow with 1 child 
Widow with 2 children 
Widow with 3 children 
Widow with 4 children 
Motherless children ... 


New Sc-ile 

#. d. 

7 6 
12 6 
15 0 
17 6 

20 0 
5 0 

(each child 
up to 3, and 
4a. each ad- 
ditional child}' 


Olt> Scale 
s, d 

5 0 

6 6 
8 0 
9 6 

11 0 
3 0 

(each child) 


Total Disablement, ' 14# to 23#. 10#. 6d. to 17#. (id. 

Partial Disablement 3#. M. to 17#. 6d, 3#. 6d. to 10#. 6d. 

Writing on Novehaber, 7,' The Times, it£ 
disputing* the remedies needed / to improy# 
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‘from t.he front, so for as \va> combtonl with 
n u 1 itary reqt ti cements 

Out Allies m l ho west do not need llu- incentive, tut 
tlio meaning ot the w«n and its hoi tots i-> visible to I lie 
eyes ot tlic-ir people Tho Fioneli and liclgiam, do nut 
leipme to bo told, blit om people <|o TlioPn'ss cloe-- not 
uige tins view in its own mtciest, Imb in tho lnloiesL ot 
tin* Allied came If Jfianco needs mote lit Ip, ns -lie 
does, she must let u» laise that help m our own way, l»v 
showing our people tho cliaiaetet ol a ini' which Kurnev 
(an see and oiu people cannot . , I’he Allies must 

niaUe tlien choice Thev can give tho news and get tli*> 
men, or they eati suppiess tho news and do without the 
moil 

The next remedy lies ui the aloption of cleiuei, more 
systematic., and moio iur seeing methods at the Wai 
Otliee in obtaining x’ecriuts and in handling them when 
enlisted Wo arc not in the least attacking the Win 
Office, for wo consider that it Inis ac eomplished marvels, 
and done iai moie than the couutiv had any light to 
expert Tlie machinery, howevei, is still inadequate toi 
the enoi moils demands likely to b" made upon it in the 
next tew months, and it, should summon to its aid all 1 lie 
best available lav help for this gigantic task of getting 
more and still mote new mimes Above all tho 

Government have got to make up their minds instantly 
on the subject ot pay, separation allowances, pensions 
and widows’ pensions. 

Nearly a year was to elapse before, as will 
bo seen (pp 30G-IU0), the wisdom ot this 
advice to put the business of recruiting in 
civilian hand? was recogni/ed by the (Jov em- 
inent. The Tunes once more urged the im- 
portance of mor-dy attesting recruits arid then 
allowing them to continue their ordinary 



RECRUITING FOR THE ROYAL NAVAL 
DIVISION, 


vocations, at Army rates of pay, until they were 
required Tins also was to prove one ot the 
most popular features ot Lord Derby’s scheme 
a twelve-mouth later Meanwhile the Press 
of the whole country teemed with discussions 






RECRUITING MARCH IN LONDON* - 
, The 24th Middlesex, 1 outside St, Raul's, appeal for, 500 uew recruit* , 
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CAPTURED WAR TROPHIES WHICH 
ATTRACTED RECRUITS. 

German guns from Loos on view at the Horse 
Guards Parade, St. James's Park. 

Centre picture: New recruits marching across the 
Parade. 


THE RECRUITING CAMPAIGN. “ 
anti-aircraft gun in the Lord Mayors Proces* 


of the desiraLjhty or otherwise of compulsory 
service. Tlio whole of the London district on 
October 6 yielded only 500 recruits as compaied 
with the high-water mark of over 5,000 m one 
day in September. Three days later a remark- 
able illustration of the soundness of the view 
that the sluggish English mind needs the stimu- 
lant of pageantry and music to lift it out oi 
its peaceful groove w as to be seen m the effecl 
upon recruiting of the Lord Mayor’s show, a 
naval and military spectacle which aroused 
the greatest enthusiasm. More men joined 
the colours in London on that day than on any 
one day since the rush which followed the out- 
break of war. Throughout the country, too. 
a considerable improvement was perceptible. 
The issue on November 10 of the new scale 
of pensions and allowances (see p. 296) no 
doubt contributed largely to this satisfactory 
result. 

It is needless, to repeat the description already 
given in Vol. V., page 295, of the expedients 
which tvere tried during the following months, 
and which soon tended to resemble com- 
pulsion while avoiding either the justice or the 
effectiveness of that method of recruiting. 
On November; 9,at the Guildhall Banquet, 

• Lord Kitchener had, said that he had mb com- 
plaints/ whatever to make about the response;' . 
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NEW RECRUITS AT THE HORSE GUARDS PARADE. 


the House of Commons to 
ae of the army by another 
louneed that not loss than 
icl joined the colours since 
ic war, not including those 
Force. But for a tune at 
iccessful recruiter was the 
dents, for example, as the 
Scarborough never failed to 
■neous rush of reerui ts. B ut, 
bod out, there was a danger 
>f more recruits than could 


conveniently be dealt with at the moment 
should blind the Government to the necessity 
of looking forward to the lime when the last 
half-million men should be needed to turn the 
scale. The Government suppressed recruiting 
returns and was adamantine in its refusal to 
discuss the matter, but Lord Haldane, while 
declaring that the Government saw no reason 
to anticipate the breakdown of tho voluntary 
system, reminded the House of Lords (on 
.January 8) of tho truism that compulsory ser- 
vice was not foreign to the constitution of the 
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country, and that in a groat national emergency 
it- might become necessary to resort to it Hi.-, 
utterances raised a. great outcry m that part 
of the Press which was opposed on principle to 
compulsion, but a little reflection might have 
suggested that the establishment of compulsory 
service was not in any case conceivable without 
the consent of Parliament 

On March 1 Mr Asquith declared that the 
Government had no reason to he otherwise than 
satisfied with the progress ot recruiting But 
before the month vva- out it became abundantly 
evident that the whole matter u r as m an un- 
healthy state of muddle 

The official attitude appeared to betray a 
lack of courage and frankness and a nervous 
unwillingness to face the situation boldly. All 
that the Government could produce was a 


seises of vague and humiliating appeals, 
tempered by speech-making ' campaigns ” in 
London and elsewhere, the success of which 
was largely due to some timely Zeppclm raids 
and the newts of hard fighting round Ypies. 
Meanwhile the disproportionate enlistment ot 
married as compared until unmarried men ( ou- 
tmued to he a reproach upon the justice ot the 
voluntary system 

A remarkable speech by Lord Dei by -if. 
Manchester on April 27 aroused the public, by 
this time growing weary ot the recruiting clam- 
our, to the realization of the over-optimism of 
the Government Mr. Lloyd George had said 
that Lord Kitchener was satisfied with the 
rate of recruiting In Lord Dei by’ s opinion, 
he was perfectly justified m saying that he was 
satisfied for the moment, but that did not 
mean that recruiting could not and ought not 
to be increased Lord Derby announced that 
he had Lord Kitchener’s authority for saying 
that he asked that the recruiting efforts should 
he maintained and that “ the time would come 
—sooner, perhaps, than most people expected — 
when he would ask for additional and re- 
doubled efforts ” That seemed to Lord Derby 
to mean that “ m a very short time they would 
have made to them an appeal to which none ot 
them would be able to say nay. He thought 
that there would be a compulsory demand on 
the services of this country ” 

On May IS, Lord Kitchener appealed in the 


IPWjQ took part in a 
appealing for recruits 
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A LONDON V.G. AS RECRUITER. 


Lance-Corporal E. Dwyer of the East Surrey 
Regiment, in London on a few days’ leave, 
addressing a meeting in Trafalgar Square. 
Inset : Lance-Corporal Dwyer (centre). 


House of Lords for 300,000 more recruits, 
and next day the age limit was raised to 40 
and the height standard reduced to 5 ft 2 m 
A month later The Times published a pro- 
phetic letter from Lord Milner 

The State [ho wrote] ought not to he obliged to lout 
for fighting men It ought to be m a position to eull 
out the number it wants as and when it wants them, and 
to call them out m the right order. — the younger lietoio 
the older, the unmarried before the mamed, the men 
whose greatest value is as soldiers ut prefeienoo to those 
who can contribute more to the successful conduct of the 
war m a civilian capacity, as makers of munitions, 
transport workers, t.illeis of the soil or what riot. . 

The present call tor another ,‘$00,000— any men, just 
those who choose to listen to it — may succeed or it. may 
fail Ii it succeeds, it will still be, like previous levies 
o't the same kind, needlessly disoiganmng and wasteful. 
Many men will go who would be far more use at. homo 
than others who will not go. The unfairness of leaving 
at to individual intelligence or good will to decide 
who is to bear the burden will become increasingly evident 
and disturbing to the public mind. And how about the 
next 300,000 and the next after that ’ . . . 

The way we are at present going on is unfair to every- 
body It is unfair to our splendid men at the front and 
our gallant Allies. But it is unfair, also, to thousands qi 
men at home, who are unjustly denounced as “ slackers,” 
or “ cowards,” when, they are simply ignorant, or be- 
wildered — and who might not he bewilderod between the 
alternating screams for help and ptnans ot victory 1 — 
or sorely puzzled to choose between conflicting duties. . . 

1 Amid the controversies involved in the forma- 
tion of the Coalition Government, Mr. Lloyd 
George, -now Minister of Munitions, was -alone 


among members of the Cabinet m speaking out 
courageously on the subject of compulsory 
service At Manchester, on June 3, lie in- 
formed a meeting of engineers that he had come 
to tell them the truth. “ Unless you know it, ’ 
he said, as The Tunes had been saying for 
months past, “you cannot be expected to 
make sacrifices.” Arguing that “ conscription' 
was a question not of principle, but of necessity, 
he declared, amid cheers, that if the necessity 
arose lio was certain that no man of any party 
would protest 

“ But,” lie added, “ pray don’t, talk about it n,b if it 
were auti-demnomlie. Wo won and saved oui liberties 
in this land on mom than one occasion by compulsory 
twrviee. France saved the liberty she had won in the 
groat Revolution from the fangs of tyrannical military ‘ 
empires purely by compulsory service ; the great Re- 
public of the West won its independence and sayod its 
national oxhtencerby compulsory service ; and two of 
the countries of Europe to-day — Franca and Italy— ore 
defending their national existence and liberties by moans 
of compulsory service. , It has boon the greatest weapon 
in the hands of Lmnoofaay many a time for the winning 
and preservation of freedom." * - ’ • 
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But henceforth, until mid- September, tho 
country was too much occupied with tho urgent 
need for munitions to remember that, as Lord 
Milner reminded it, “ if there was one thing 
which the war ought to have taught, it was that 
you have to look ahead, and that you cannot 
afford to think only of one thing at a time ” 
Six or nine months hence, he added — and his 
prophecy v as to he fulfilled even sooner than 
lie thought — the deficiency of material might 
have been made good and the great cry once 
more he for men. 

Before the end of June the Government was 
to recognize the truth which, although pressed 
upon it from divers quarters, it had hitherto 
persistently ignored — namoly, that the first 
step towards making the best use of the national 
resources in men was to discover what men 
were available The National Registration 
Bill, introduced on June 29, and described in 
Vol. V , page 317, although it abstained from 
asking for a good deal of the information 
which the authorities in Contmental countries 
require as a matter of course from every citizen, 
enabled the Governmont to take stock of the 
adult population from the point of view of 
occupation, warlike or otherwise. “ When this 
registration is completed,” said Lord Kitchener 



at tho Guildhall on July 9, “ wo shall, anyhow, 
be able to note tho men between the ages of 19 
and 40 not required tor munition or other 
necessary industrial work, and therefore a\ ail- 
able, it physically lit, for the fighting line. 
Steps will be taken to approach, with a view to 
enlistment, all possible candidates for the Army 
— unmarried men to be preferred belore married 
men, as for as may be ” 

With this object returns of men between iho 
ages of 19 and 41 were copied upon so-called 
“ pmk ” forms for tho use of the military 
authorities, while men engaged on Government 
work or m essential war industries wcu* 
“ starred ” as exempt from the attentions of 
the recruiting officers. The use of these “ pink" 
forms, and the haphazard principles on which 
“ starring ” was earned out, were nnmedtatf'ly 
and, as was dear to detached observers, in- 
evitably to lead to extreme dissatisfaction 
with War Office methods. This dissatisfaction 
culminated on the publication (October 5) of a 
War Office circular of September 30 instructing 
recruiting officers to “ take whatever steps 
considered most effectual ” to mducc nnstarred 
men to join the Army. Officers weie further 
enjomed to see “ that no unstarred man is 
able to complain any longer that he is not 
wanted m the Army as ‘lie has not been 
fetched,’ ” and to report the number ot unstarred 
men who “ refuse to give their services to the 
country by enlisting in the Army, where tliev 
are so much needed.” So great was tho feclmg 
caused by the commencement of this military 
canvass that it was immediately abandoned. 

The number of “ starred ” occupations, winch 
were at first confined to munition work. 
Admiralty work, coal mining, railway work, 
and certain branches of agriculture, tended as 
time went on to show a very remarkable m 
crease, and undoubtedly led to much “ shirk- 
ing ” disguised under the form of engagement in 
essential industries. It seems quite certain 
that an enormous number of unmarried men 
entered “ starred ” trades with the object 
of escaping enlistment. There can be no 
doubt that a far more satisfactory plan would 
have been to have “starred” individuals 
without regard to their occupation, but it was 
probably felt that this task, which in other 
countries is deliberately performed in peaee 
tune, was too extensive to be attempted amid 
-the improvisations of . war. Trades, therefore, 
were, .** starred’- asj a whole,, and 1 it was, not 
ufctol the aliases ' of fhe 'system, became' fi^grant 
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THE DERBY RECRUITS. 

A great army of British recruits who had enlisted under the group scheme whioh came to a close on 
Sunday evening, Dec. 12, 1915, Everywhere the rush of recruits taxed the capacities of the various 
officers to the utmost. Armlets of khaki cloth bearing a crown cut out of scarlet cloth were served 

out to all those who had attested. 


that the restoration to the “ unstarred ” list of 
men who, by the fact of their belonging to 
“starred" trades, had heen “starred" them- 
selves, but who could be shown, nevertheless, 
not to be essential to those trades, war under- 
taken by a subsequent and painful process of 
extraction. By tl e end of December the list of 
so-called “ reserved occupations "■ numbered 


several hundreds, divided into innumerable 
si b-oceupations. With regard to most of these 
it was clear that they were of vital importance 
to the proper carrying on of the essential 
industries of the country. What remained to ho 
made clear was the importance to any of them of 
any individual man-— at all events, so far aa the- 
unskilled ranks of labour were concerned. 
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the attention ot his Money's Go\ eminent.” 
Ho added that when the Government, without 
undue delay, with a.-> much deliberation as the 
gravity ot the subject demanded, aimed at 
then* conclusions, they Mould piosont them to 
the House, and they would become the suhjei I 
ot Parliamentary discussion During ibis 
period, those wdio urged the Clo\ eminent to 
make up their minds Mere commonly repn - 
seated as desiring to impair the unity ot the 
country” Such are the tmial catchw ont 
u ith wineli English politician?- laced the greates! 
m ar m history 

On the following day, however, Mi Asquith 
made an important statement in which he 
declared the total numbers m the Navy and 
.Army (including those already sen mg when the 
war began, the reservists summoned back to 
duty m both services, the Territorial Force 
and the various special services formed toi 
military and naval purposes! to he “ not tai 
short of three millions of men. 5 As for the re- 
cruiting, lb had kept up for 13 months at “ a 
fairly steady figure,” though lie regretted that 
the last few weeks had shown signs of falling 
off. Lord Kitchener, in the House ot Lords, 
considerably amplified this statement. While 
as he said, the response of the country to calls 


Meanwhile, abundant expressions of support 
were forthcoming for a National Service move- 
ment, summed up m the comprehensive sen- 
tence : “ Every tit man, whatever his position 
m life, must be made available, as and when 
lus country calls him, for the fighting line, or, 
it specially qualified, for national service at 
home ” 

It was announced on September 6 that a 
Committee had been appointed, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Lansdowne, to advise 
the Government on the best method of utilizing 
the National Register “for the successful 
prosecution of the war ” A Cabinet Committee, 
under the presidency of Lord Crewe, had been 
sitting during the Parliamentary recess for the 
purpose of eliciting information as to our mili- 
tary requirements in. men. It was understood 
that tho majority had reported that the only 
•decision possible was the introduction of a 
comprehensive system of national service. Mr. 
Asquith, adroitly postponing the matter until 
the last half-minute of a speech in the House 
. of Commons on September 14, permitted him- 
, self 1 to raise a laugh by observing that National 

" '.Service' -wasfV'a m l att?Fwh,ie}rx has not escaped 

-A; ' , ' .! Ft'-Ob. ,i' ''V fi . - 
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tov recruits had been “little short of marvel- 
lous., he pointed out that the provision of men 
to maintain the forces m the field depended m 
great degree on a large and continuous supply 
of recruits, and added : “ The provision, to 

keep up their strength during 1016 has caused 
us anxious thought, which has been accentuated 
and rendered more pressing by the recent 
falling off m the numbers coining forward to 
enlist, although every efioit lias been made to 
obtain our requirements under tlio present 
systems.” He very properly closed with flu 1 
remark that, though recruiting had declined, 
he did not “ draw from this fact any eonrlu a ion 
unfavourable to the resolution and spirit of tin* 
i ountry,” 

The world had yet to learn the full truth 
rc gardmg the response to Lord Kitchener's 
appeals. In the absence of figures, winch, 
with the idea of misleading the enemy, were 
kept strictly concealed, it was impossible to 
say exactly what was the strength of the 
new Armies in the autumn of 1915. But it 
was known in many quarters that the men 
needed to maintain existing and authorised 


formations vveie not bung m cured, and <is the 
year went on the situation wuit hum bod io 
woiwe Sir Kdward Carson was subsequently 
to show in the flouso of Commons ( D< comber 
21) that three of our dive-ion-. in the Hast 
winch .should hau iiuitibeicd , *16,000 miaul ry 
ueie reduced to 11,000 men, or m othcL words 
that we had tailed lo make good by drafts Hie 
wastage of war in the h< Id. And on I ho follow - 
ing day' Colonel Yah showed that a certain 
Second Line TViiitormt division m Mnglaud, 
due for flit* front' m March, 1016, had only 
4.800 infantry' in place of its proper 12,000 
men. 

The total difference between the establish- 
ments and the strengths of the Army was 
undoubtedly exceedingly serious, and w hafcever 
the actual numbers may have been, it was clear 
that affairs were approaching a climax. In spite 
of the Prime Minister's appeals for silence, the 
Houbo of Commons continued lo d.seu.ss the 
matter with great energy. On September 20 a 
statement w'as issued by a conference of the 
Parliamentary Commitleo of the 'Prat es Union 
Congress, the Management. Committee of the 
Cenernl Federation of Trade Unions, the Kxeeu- 



RECRUITIMG IN EDINBURGH, 

New Recruits for the 9th Royal Soots in their uniforms* 
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iive of the Labour Party and members of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, m which the con- 
ference pledged itself “ to assist the Government 
in every possible way to secure men for service 
in the Navy, Army, and in munitions works,” 
and for this purpose decided to organize a 
special Labour recruiting campaign throughout 
the country. Great “ recruiting rallies ” were 
held m London and elsewhere on October 2, 
and the following days, but the results were 
meagre in the extreme. The time had come 
to try new methods and a new man. 

The next phase opened with the announce- 
ment, on October 6, of the appointment of 
Lord Derby as Director of Recruiting. Al- 
though himself an advocate of national service. 
Lord Derby had for ten years past done perhaps 
more than anyone to make the voluntary 
system a success. A typical Englishman in 
lus straightforwardness and .sincerity, Lord 
Derby had shown himself to possess a remark- 
able combination of qualities which might well 
have been utilized long before. His own posi- 
tion and ardent patriotism stood above question. 
He had an intimate knowledge of the great 
industrial centres m the North. He was 
businesslike and immensely industrious. His 
appointment was hailed with general satis- 


faction, not only on account of his personal 
popularity, but because it was fell to be an 
advantage that the preliminary work of securing 
recruits should be m civilian hands, leaving the 
War Office free to concentrate upon the 
work of training them at tor they had been 
secured. 

Forthwith the Labour Recruiting Committee 
issued an appeal stating that “ the respon- 
sibility for victory or defeat rests with those 
who have not yet responded to the call,” and 
declaring that “ if the voluntary system is to 
be vindicated at least 30,000 recruits per week 
must be raised to maintain the efficiency of our 
armies.” So far as can be seen, this figure only 
represented 'infantry needs About 35,000 men 
per week were really required to keep up 
existing formations. 

On October 15 Lord Derby outlined lus 
scheme* m considerable detail. Starting with 
the general principle that recruiting should m 
future be done entirely by civilians, instead of, 
as m the past, by the military authorities with 
civilian assistance. Lord Derby explained that 
the chief responsibility would rest with the 

* Lord Derby subsequently explained that tlio scheme 
was the work of three Lancashire men — .the Socrctaiy to 
the Terntoi ial Association, and two candidate® for Parlia- 
ment, Unionist and Liberal respectively 
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AT THE HORSE GUARDS PARADE. 

Recruits answering to their Names. 

Inset : Leaving the Horse Guards Parade. 

Parliamentary Recruiting Committee and the 
Joint Labour Recruiting Committee. In every 
area a local committee, whether already existing 
or to be formed, would undertake the work of 
canvassing, availing itself of the services of 
the political agents of all parties. A letter 
would be sent to every “ unstarred ” man m 
order that he might have a direct appeal and 
be unable to say m future that he was not called 
upon to join. The canvass would contmue 
until November 30. 

In a letter to The Times Recruiting Supple- 
ment, published on November 3, Lord Derby 
wrote : 

“ My conception of an ideal recruiting cam- 
paign is to get as many men to enlist undor the 
voluntary system as would have to come under 
a compulsory one. I have always urged that 
it. is the duty of every man m this crisis to offer 
his services to the State, and for the State 
definitely to allot him his position, whether it 
be in some branch of his Majesty’s forces or in 
the munition works, or in one of the indispensable 
industries of this country, or even as an indis- 
pensable person in a private business. But it 
must be the State and not the individual which. 
( ■ decides a meal’s proper plaee in the machinery 



of the country. T hope by tho present scheme 
not only to ascertain what is each man’s right 
position, but to induce him voluntarily to take 
it. But before this can be doAe a nun must 
actually enlist, not merely promise to do so. 
By enlisting men in groups, only to come up 
when called upon, and allowing them before 
actually joining to appeal to local tribunals to 
be put in later groups for reasons wliich can be 
specially urged, we shall be able to allot proper 
places to all men in the 4 unstarred * list. Then 
we must carefully examine the whole of the 
* starred * list, and where we find a , man 
wrongly placed in that list, or a man, who, 
though rightly placed in it, can be spared 
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AN INDIAN OFFICER 


Addressing a meeting in the Strand, London 
from liis industry, that mail must be placed 
in the ‘ unstarred ’ list and dealt with ac- 
cordingly. . 

“ There is no necessity under this scheme for 
a man when he enlists to join his regiment 
immediately. He can do so if he wishes ; hut 
if he prefers to be placed in such a group as his 
age and condition — married o»' single — 
entitles him to enter and only come to the 
colours when his group is called up for service, 
he can request the recruiting officer to do tins 
He has tins assurance : groups will be called up 
strictly in their order, the younger unmarried 
men before the older men, and all unmarried 
men, except those who may be proved to be 
indispensable to their businesses, before any 
of the married men. The recruiting officer will 
inform the recruit of the number ol his group, 
which is determined, as stated above, by age 
and whether married or single. Be it under- 
stood, however, that any man who has married 
since the date of registration will be placed in a 
group as if unmarried. 

“ Whether the scheme will be a success or not 
is in the lap of the gods. No mere number » 
will make it a success. The older married man 
who enlists must not be penalized by being 
brought forward earlier for active service than 
he can rightly expect because the younger 
man lias failed in his duty. Each group repre- 
sents a particular age, and success can only be 
attained when it can. be shown that each group, 
and therefore each age, has played its part and 
come, forward in something like' ecptal'.propor- 
tions. Unless , the young unmarried plan does 

come ' forward' this' voluntary 'scheme ,wilT not’ ■ 

„ •, ' 1 4 /■f-v.-'.rUV' ■ r-r 


have succeeded and other methods \\ ill have to 
be adopted. It is essential that iaith should 
be kept with the patriotic men who do enlist 
I therefore urge everybody ot recruifcable age 
to present themselves to the recruiting officer 
and let that officer decide if he is physically fit 
tor service If he is, let him take las proper 
place m Ins group The local tribunals will 
give bur hearing to the reenet’s request that 
he should be put m a later group cm mg to Ins 
being indispensable to his business ” 

The groups above referred to were the follow- 


ing : 


Unmarried 

Mai i ic* 

d 

Ago 

Group 

Age 

Uioup 

IS— 19 1 

1 

18—19) 

21 

19 —2(1 

2 

19 — 20 

25 

20—21 

3 

20— 21 

26 

21 22 

4 

21— 22 

27 

22 22 

5 

22—23 

28 

23—24 

6 

23—24 

29 

24—25 

7 

24—25 

30 

25—26 

8 

25-26 

31 

26 -27 

0 

26— 27 

32 

27—28 

10 

27—28 

33 

28 — 29 

11 

28— 29 

3 1 

29—30 

12 

29—30 

35 

30—31 

13 

30—31 

30 

31— 32 

It 

31—32 

37 

32—33 

15 

32-11 

38 

33—34 

16 

33—34 

3!) 

34—35 

17 

34—35 

40 

35—36 

18 

35 -36 

41 

36 — $7 

19 

36-37 

42 

37— 38 

20 

37—38 

43 

38—3!) 

21 

38—39 

44 

39 — 40 

12 

39— 40 

15 

40—41 

23 

40 — 41 

46 


j No man was to bo called up until ho had attained the 
ago ol 19. 


Tt will be realized from the above that a 
recruit had the option either of joining the 
Army at once or of joining the group appropriate 
to his age and condition, whether married or 
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HOME FROM THE TRENCHES. 


unmarried. In. the latter case he was simply 
attested, received the sum of 2s. i)d. for his one 
day’s “ service,” and returned to his civilian 
occupation as a member of Section B of the Army 
Reserve, to fee called up at a fortnight’s notice 
as required in the order of the groups. Local 
tribunals, to which appeal tribunals were added, 

, were to decide whether ,a man could rightly 
•' clAim] exemption and whether his claim to fee , 
, ‘transferred, to a later group should be allowed* 


In his letter to the “ unstarred ” men, Loi 
Derby wrote i 

If this effort does not succeed the country knows th 
everything possible will have been done to make tl 
voluntary system a success and will have to decide t 
what method sufficient recruits can be obtained 1 
maintain our Armies in the field at their required atrangt] 
May f, as Director djeneml of Recruiting, beg you i 
consider your own position f “ Aslt yourself whether in 
country fighting as ours is for its Very existence you a 
doing &li you can for its safety, ansi whether the reasc 
’you have hitherto helfifo bo valid «a ane for not enlisfcif 
holds good at the present crisis. Lord Kitchener wan 
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every man ho can get Will you not be one ot those who 
respond to your country’ s call ' 

Lord Derby’s scheme did not apply to 
Ireland 

The canvass was carried out tor the most part 
by civilian volunteers ot both sexes, chosen by 
a local sub-coinuuttoe, the men being above 
rocmitablo age or otherwise excused from enlist - 
ment. In soi ne case-, soldiers were also employed 
Under the committee tor each Parliamentary 
constituency branch committees were, set up 
where requued in district boroughs, borough 
wards, and sub-divisions comprising groups of 
villages. The use of Town Halls, Municipal 
Offices, Schools, and similar useful buildings 
was scoured as Canvassing Headquarters Blue 
cards containing the names of eligible men were 
supplied to the Chairmen of the Committees, as 
also duplicate white cards, winch were kept as 
a register of results, and on which the essential 
particulars entered by the canvassers on the 
blue card were briefly recorded. The blue and 
white cards were provided with spaces for the 
name, address, age. and occupation of the man 
canvassed, his employer s name and address, 
and particulars as to whether he was married or 
single, and the number of Ins children or other 
dependents. Attestation sub -committees were 
appointed to assist the canvassers in getting 
the men attested, and particularly to collect 
men willing to join on certain future dates. 
Travelling inspectors, of position and influence, 


were appointed to visit frequently the sub- 
committees to see that the work was being done 
efliriently. R tilway warrants lor those willing 
to enlist at once were supplied in advance 

The following were the official direction* for 
canvassers issued bv the Parliamentary Be- 
er rating Committee : 

1 Yotr should c cwws fob His Mctkstv’s Porous, 

WHETHER KEOUL \R, XlfiW All MV, SpKOIUj ft Us E BV IS 
OR TEMUTORriLS 

2 You will be pro\ idorl with a caul which Mill ui\ o 
you this authonty to call upon i countable men 

3. The card-, that you receive contain name- of men 
who according to tho National Rcgisbci, can be -paied 
to enlist 

■4- Make a point ot calling repcatorllv until you actually 
see tho man hunsclt You must not bo put otl by iissm- 
anres ot statements from other people Malco a spoci d 
xoport it ultimately you fail to see him 

5 Put bepore him pl \tnly and politely the 

NEED OF THE COUNTRY Do NOT BULLY OB TUBE VTEN 

6 If he agrees give him all necessary information as 
to where and how ho may enlist 

7 It he hesitates or refuses, try to find out what ftie 
his reasons Note these carefully. Ascertain whether 
hxs difficulties or objections can. be removed by furnishing 
him with mfoimatiou on any specific point (for example, 
pensions, separation allowancos, vacancies m particular 
regiments), or by some possible action with his employ or 
or relations. 

8. Treat your convex sations as confidential and do not 
disclose them pxcept to tho=e authou-od to know the 
circumstances 

1) Note all removals and try to ascertain from neigh 
bouis or others the new address 

10 Make caieful notes on every card and repoit 
daily at the office until your list is completed 

11. Verity all particulais on card (especially age and 
occupation) Tick if correct 

12 Amend particulars that aie incorrect. 

13 Ascertain if the man has been di-chaiged from 
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THE “LION CUBS ” ANSWER THE CALL, 

A scene outside a Recruiting Office in Ottawa, Canada. 


the Navy or Array. If so extract reason foi discharge 
and date from his discharge paper. State if reason for 
discharge has since been removed. 

14. If the man has been refused on account of being 
medically unfit or for other reason, insert on the caul 
the date and place of rejection from Ins notice paper 
If he is not in possession of a notice paper ha should bo 
told to go to the recruiting office where lie was rejected 
to get one Pleai -,0 state carefully cause of rejection — 
e.g., under standard, medically unfit, eyesight, etc 

15 If a man has enlisted since the Register was made 
up, give regiment and, if possible, date and place of 
enlistment. 

If! Canvassers must, endeavour to get all the men 
they possibly can tor the Infantry. It is Infantry that 
is required to maintain the Armies in the field, and the 
i^.sue of the war largely depends on this arm They 
should be told that their services are equally useful 
whether they join the Regular, Now, Special Reserve, or 
Territorial Foiee 

17 Whore a man states that lie is employed bj a firm 
engaged on Government woik, reference should he made 
to the noarcst recruiting officer to ascoitain whether 
under War Office instructions the man should not be 
recruited. 

It will be seen that if these instruction's were 
properly earned out no eligible man would be in 
a position to say that he did not know that he 
was wanted. No totals were published during 
the progress of the canvass. All that could be 
gathered was that it was being more successful 
In some districts than in others. 

The movoment thus started was given a 
great impetus by the following stirring letter 
from the King, published on October 23 ; 

Buckingham Palace. 

TO MY PEOPLE. 

At this grave moment in the struggle between 
my people and a highly organized enemy who 
has transgressed the Laws of Nations and 
changed the ordinance that binds civilized 
Ku?opo together, I appeal to you. . 


I rejoice in my Empire’s effort, and T feel 
pride in the voluntarv response from my 
Subjects all over the world who have sacrificed 
home, fortune, and life itself, m order that 
another may not inherit the free Empire which 
their ancestors and mine have built. 

I ask you to make good these sacrifices 
The end is not in sight. More men and yet 
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WAITING THEIR TURN TO ATTEST AT DEPTFORD TOWN HALL. 
On the last day of the Recruiting Campaign. 


more are wanted to keep ray Annies in the 
Field, and through them to secure Victory and 
enduring Peace. 

In ancient days the darkest, moment has ever 
produced in men of oiu race the sternest 
resolve. 

I ask you, men of all classes, to come for- 
ward voluntarily and take your share in the 
fight. 

In freely responding to my appeal, you will 
be giving your support to our brothers, who, for 
long months, have nobly upheld Britain’s past 
traditions, and the glory of her Amis. 

George R.I. 


As the result ot this and other appeals, a 
flood of recruits came pouring m even before 
the formal canvass could be put into operation. 
There was still, however, as there had been from 
the first, much difficulty in persuading some 
employers to allow their employees to enlist, 
and it was not long before various uncer- 
tainties connected with the scheme led to a 
regrettable, if natural, hesitation on the part 
of certain classes affected. The married men, 
in particular, wished to know how they would 
s^and in the event of its being only partially 
successful. What would happen if, owing to 
the failure of the unmarried to come forward, 
the married groups were called up forthwith, 
\ and then, after all, compnlsory service became 
’ 'necessary:? , V^Tiat was really; meant by the 
phrase 1 pn,i the recruiting- posters/, “ Single men 
‘ n' \V v r - ; 5 't tK* i' , ‘ ' 

■, \ - ,?> n/M’ t\ : ^V 1 'A ■ , 

A"',". 1 " . *' / v ’> , % 3 V; 1 ,' 1 ' ‘ r~-v 


On November 2 Mr Asquith delivered a 
speech in the course of which he said : 

I am told by Loid Derby and others that thero is 
some doubt among men who are now being askferl to 
enlist whether they may not be called upon to seive 
having enlisted oi promised to enlist, while younger and 
unmairied men are holding back and not doing then- 
duty So far as I am concerned I should coi tninly say the 
obligation of the married man to enlist ought not to be 
enforced or binding upon him unless and until — T hopo by 
voluntary effort, and if not by some other mean- — the 
unmarried men are dealt with first. 


Now, by Lord Derby’s scheme as published, 
there was no question of attested married men 
being called up before attested unraarried men. 
The Prune Munster's characteristically am- 
biguous statement was, therefore, taken to 
mean that, before the married men were called 
up in their groups, compulsion would be 
applied to the eligible unmarried men m the 
event of their not enlisting voluntarily. 

In point of fact Mr. Asquith explained on 
November 12 that m his speech he had 
“ pledged not only himself but his Govern- 
ment when he stated that if young men did 
not, under the stress of national duty, come 
forward voluntarily, other and compulsory 
means would be taken before the married 
men were called upon to fulfil their engage- 
ment to serve.’ 1 But even so, anxieties were 
not allayed. Many married men enlisted in the 
belief that they would not Jbe called up until every 
> unmarried man, had been compelled to enlist, h 1 
' : hut Mr. Ascipith’s fencing repliesvtp ' <pxestiqm»ia 

- ; the House 'of Commons '^oohl'revealed-tb; bisem! 

I ’ * 1 .* Vi’i'l ‘'.it'- ~ *1 ' 

* ! ' , . ,, ,l"„ ' fj, ’’ t t i,a.. , b- 

' ’’ l 1 . i ' I 1 ‘i / \ >' - t , / , ' 5" A> 
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that their position was by no means so clear 
as they had supposed. As the result of the 
uncertainty as to what if anything, the Govern- 
ment meant to do, and the feeling among the 
married men that they had been enlisted 
under false pretences, recruiting was thrown 
back for over a week Lord Derby, indeed, gave 
the married men his personal pledge that faith 
would be kept with them He added that 
the day that faith was not kept he would go 
out of office. In his view, there was no dis- 
crepancy between the “ other means ” of Mr. 
Asquith s speech of November 2 and the 
“ compulsory means ’ of Mr. Asquith’s explana- 
tion ot November 12, for the simple reason that 
there was no alternative to voluntary methods 
except compulsory methods But, if Par- 
liament had to be required to consider compul- 
sory service, and refused it, the obligation upon 
attested married men would not be held binding 

’ This view was formally expressed by Lord 
Derby m a letter published on November 20, 
and was endorsed by Mr. Asquith as correctly 
expressing the intentions of the Government. 
Lord Derby wrote : 

Mamed men ,are not to be called up until young 
unmarried man have been. If those young men clo uoi 


runic font aid \ohinl,ui!v wt uil' mlici iiIm < I he 
mat tied men trom tin n pledge m mtintlui’i a Bid min 
I’sulwiment which will ronipfl tin voiuv, nun 1<> mi v t\ 
uliirh, it pitted, would mum that the innmed nun 
would be held to then enli ' meat If, on I he otln r hand. 
Pm hnmerd did nut pass mii h ;i Hill the niaiiitd in *it 
would bo automatically n limed tiom tiro I'rigugcim nt 
to serve 

Bv the expie-.-.ion “young men eotning ioru.ti I tu 
-mo” I think it should In taktn to rnr.ui thnt tin \a t 
tnujoiity ol young men not i‘tiga_ed m munition uoth 
oi v. oik neoc-i-ury tor the cuimnv should oitri tin in- 
volves foi soivue an I turn LMih-jt'*ii-nbl< foi oi\ d 
(inplovment and nioii who luno per.unul iohsoiis wi nil 
are ronsnloiod -att-ht< toty bs’ the loon I tnbtuud- lot 
relegation to i latei t hiss, run have th u < hums » vuiimr t 
foi such leleg.Uion m • *»,. wav thnt has nlmidy I non l.n.l 
down 

It, after all these t kunw have bion imosti^itol, and 
ill the exemptions m i I men tinned above, thou* rrmainn 
a eonsidemblc nuuthci ot young men not engaged in 
these pursuits who could bo p< ifectlv spatoil for mdn.uv 
seinco they should bo compelled to serve On tho other 
hand, if the number should piovo to be, ns 1 hope if will. 
a really negligible minouly, there would be no quo (ton 
ot legislation 

Meanwhile strenuous efforts were made to 
recover the timo and men lost by this unfor- 
tunate muddle Lord Derby m termed a 
meeting of the Stock Exchange that “ men 
must come in in very much larger numbers 
m the next three weeks if they were going to 
make the position of voluntary service abso- 
lutely unassailable. A gradual relaxation of 



THE RAW MATERIAL AND THE FINISHED ARTICLE, 

Soldiers from the trenches in France welcome their prospective comrades outside a Recruiting Office. 
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the formalities prescribed on attestation bee amo 
visible The eyesight test ior men enlisting 
on the group system was deferred until they 
should be called up tor service With the 
view, doubtless, of swelling the gross total, 
Civil Servants, who had hitherto considered 
themselves exempt, wore invited by the 
Government to enlist, the only Departments 
immune from the attentions of the canvassers 
being the Admiralty, the War Office, and the 
Ministry of Munitions Tho date for the con- 
clusion of tho cam as& was extended, first to 
December 11, and then to December 12 After 
the latter date enlistment could only be for 
immediate service without the intervention 
of the group system. As December 12 drew 
near the rush of recruits completely over- 
whelmed the arrangements made for dealing 
viith it. Just as in the early period of 
the war, men waited for many hours m 
vain, outside the recruiting offices.* In 
some eases no attempt could be made 
to carry out a medical examination The 
recruiters instructions appeared to be to 
attest anyone who presented himself, leaving 
it to the future to decide whether he bad or 
had not justified lus sojourn m Section B of 
the Army Reserve The “ starring ” system, 
of which so much had been heard, went b> 
the board, “starred” men of all elas-.es and 
occupations being invited to present themselves 
with the rest The local tribunal® u ere, 
therefore, to be called upon to do over again, 
on the “starred” man’s coming up with hi» 
group, the work which had in theory been done 
at the time of the making of the National 
Register 

The idea of permitting those who placed 
their services absolutely at the disposal of tho 
Government to wear an armlet had been 
suggested as early as September, 1914, by the 
National Patriotic Association, but nothing 
came of it, war badges being issued instead, 
though m a haphazard manner, to some of 
the men engaged on munition- work. On 
October 30, 1915, however, it was announced 
that the Government had decided to issue 
khaki armlets, bearing the Royal Crown, to 
the following classes of men : 

(1) Those who enlisted mid were placed m 
groups awaiting a call to j'oin the colours. 

* It was decided at the last moment to take the names 
of men still unattested at midnight on December 12 and 
keep, open the group system for them'alone for a further 
thtjee days* pl.Vf * ■' ' ' 
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BERMONDSEY’S NEW RECRUITS. 

Leaving the Recruiting Office in Jamaica Road for their training camp 


(2) Those who offered themselves tor enlist- 
ment and were found to be medically unfit. 

(3) Those who had been invalided out of the 
Service with good character, or who had been 
discharged as “ not likely to become efficient ” 
on medical grounds. 

A good deal of dissatisfaction was aroused 
m some quarters by this announcement. It 
was felt that, unless armlets were equally 
issued to “ war workers ” who were not supplied 
with badges, obloquy would fall upon many 
who in no way deserved it. There was further 
much dislike of the idea that a man should 
publicly proclaim himself as medically unfit, 
and thereby, perhaps, spoil his chance of 


obtaining employment. On November 15, 
therefore, the proposed issue to recruits rejected 
as medically unfit was withdrawn for further 
consideration On December 27 it was an- 
nounced that, after January 1”>, 1910, armlets 
would be issued to rejected men, subject to 
their presenting themselves again for medical 
examination Those who had been rejected on 
account of eyesight or some slight physical 
defect would now, if they passed the examina- 
tion, be attested and passed into the Yrmy 
Reserve. When the rush of recruits came 
at the finish of the period laid down, the 
supply of armlets for attested men proved 
quite inadequate But even among those who 


MIDNIGHT SCENE AT SOUTHWARK TOWN HALL, 
Major Jackson swearing-in the new recruits. 
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duly received their armlets ou attestation, a 
furious reluctance to wear them mamtested 
itself It is probable that many of those who 
thus hid then light under a bushel did so 
irom the K)ng!islunfl,n\-> natural inclination to 
shrink from making himselt conspicuous 
Others, again, may have been merely piompted 
by the desire to keep their armlets clean, 
with a view to pieserxmg them as a memento 
But, whatever the cause, it was remarkable to 
note the almost complete absence ot armlet? 
in the streets, and it was not until the King 
himself expressed the hope that every man 
entitled to wear an armlet would do so that tho 
practice of wearing them became other than 
most unusual 

The canvass having been completed, the 
Government acted, for once, with great prompti- 
tude and on December 18 issued a Proclamation, 
dated December 20, calling up for service the 
unmarried men belonging to the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth groups. (See page 308 ) 
The first group, consisting of men between 
eighteen and nineteen years of age, was left 
until they should have giown older The men 
called up were instructed to prebent bhemsehes 
in batches beginning on January 20, 1910 
Ifieanwlnlc claims for postponement were to 
be delivered m writing to the clerks of the local 
tribunals not later than December 30. Men 
belonging to the following three categories — 
(1) those “starred” by reason of their occu- 
pation on their National Register “ pmk ” 
forms, (2) those authorized to wear a Govern- 
ment badge denoting that they were engaged 
upon essential work for the Government, and 
(3) those actually engaged on a reserved occu- 
pation, lists of which had been published in the 
Press — were not to be called up for actual 
military service unless it had been decided, 
after due inquiry by the competent authority, 
that it was no longer necessary m the national 
interest to retain them m their civil employ- 
ment. 

Those who had hoped to learn the result of 
the Derby scheme, and with it the fate of the 
voluntary system, before tho House of Commons 
adjourned for Christmas were doomed to dis- 


mferences to be drawn from them were re- 
ceiving from the Government the careful 
consideration that they deserved, it would be 
impossible to communicate to the House the 
results in any detail, or, indeed, at all “ To 
avoid all possibility of misunderstanding,” 
he repeated the pledge to the married men, 
winch he had given on November 2 (see page 
312) Meanwhile, he w'arned the House ot the 
enormous deductions which would have to be 
made, under whatever system of recruiting, 
hefore it became possible to arrive at tho 
‘recruitable maximum” The debate pro- 
duced nothing except a vague belief that the 
Derby scheme had failed to brmg in the number 
ot young single men winch alone, according to 
Mr Asquith’s pledge, would warrant the calling 
out ot the married groups. One phrase, 
however, of Mr. Asquith’s speech deserves 
record, if only because it u as one more instance 
of the belated Ministerial acceptance ot opinions 
urged by the Press during the previous year 
of war, Mr Asquith laid down the principle 
that “ we should aim at getting potentially 
e\ ery man of military ago and capacity, not 
disqualified by physical or domestic conditions, 
who is available, consistent with making 
provision for our other national necessities.” 
Such provisions included the Navy, the business 
of the production and transport of munitions 
and tho maintenance ot those industries on 
which our subsistence, our social life, and our 
export trade depend. But this organization 
is precisely what compulsory service, and com- 
pulsory service alone, can achieve m a just and 
economical manner. 

The next few 7 days were spent by a portion of 
the Press m a form of guessing competition as 
to the results of the canvass, and deductions 
according with the preconceived ideas ot tho 
newspapers w r ere freely based upon these 
admittedly conjectural assertions. But even 
the more violently “ anti-conseriptiorust ” 
organs revealed an uneasy feeling that, m spite 
of the final rush of recruits — a rush which only 
the extensions of the date of closing the list bad 
rendered possible — their confidence that the 
influx of unmarried men would render the 


appointment. In asking Parliament, on 
December 21, to sanction the addition to the 
Army of yet another 1,000,000 men— -making 
the fourth million since August 5, 1914 — Mr. 
Asquith, announced that Lord Derby’s report 
bad' not heen reCcived until the previous 
evening- j$hd that, Vhiloi the and the , 



fulfilment of Mr. Asqmth’s pledge unnecessary 
was destined to be deceived by events. Gradu- 
ally there became reason to believe that the 
gross total of attestations had amounted to 
nearly 3,000,000 men. But not only owing to 
the wholesale sweeping into the net of, men who 
.were certain to be subsequently rejected- oh 
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various grounds, but also because a number 
estimated at between oOO 000 and 650,000 of 
unmarried men bad refused to enlist, or had 
taken refuge in “starred trades ” for the 
purpose of evading the canvasser, the inevit- 
ability of some form of compulsion m order to 
obtam the country’s maximum effort had 
become unmistakably clear. 

This would have been a period of considerable 
anxiety if the public had believed for a moment, 
as some of Mr. Asquith’s most ardent supporters 
m the Press appeared to mvite them to behevo, 
that the Prime Minister would not carry out, 
m the spirit as well as in the letter, his definite 
pledge to the married men given on November 2 
and confirmed on various subsequent dates. 

At a Cabinet meetmg held on Boxing Day 
grave differences of opinion apparently mani- 
fested themselves. No decision was arrived at 
as to the action to be taken on Lord Derby’s 
report. The meeting lasted for two hours and 
was eventually adjourned until next morning. 
There is good reason to believe that Mr. Lloyd 
George intimated that unless Mr. Asquith’s 
pledge were interpreted ui the stnetost sense 
he should resign. On. December 28, which was 
to prove an ever -memorable date m English 
history, the Cabmet sat for two hours and a 
half and subjected Lord Derby’s report to a 
more thorough analysis than had been possible 
on the previous day. It was understood that 
the great majority of the Ministers, all of whom 
were m attendance, agreed upon the following 
lino of policy : 

1. That the Prime Minister’s pledge to the 
married men was binding on the Government 
as a whole, and not upon Mr. Asquith alone. 

2. That the pledge should be redeemed at 
once. 

3. That the principle of Compulsion should 
be accepted. 

4. That the Prime Minister should make an 
announcement to this effect immediately on 
the reassembling of the House of Commons on 
January 4. 

It appeared that the Cabmet had decided 
that the number of single men who had not 
attested was by no means a “ negligible 
minority.” It was, in fact, larger than most 
Ministers had expected, after the final rush to 
attest under Lord Derby’s scheme. The 
decision to proceed to compulsion was strongly 
opposed by a minority of Ministers, among 
whom were Mr. McKenna, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. Bimoiman, President of 


ti«' Board ot Trade The former was believed 
to have his mvn opinion about tin* military 
need of more men, but to obje< t mainly on 
financial grounds and to believe that tho 
financial commitments of the country were 
already as heavy its it could saiely bear. Tho 
objection of the President ot the Board of 
Trade was bclimed to be based on the necessity 
ot maintaining unimpaired the country's export 
trade But with legat'd to the military situation, 
at all events, it was obvious that Lord 
Kitcheners opinion was more valuable than 
Mr. McKenna’s, and as for the economic 
objections it. was clear that, if the troops 
required to win the war were not provided, our 
financial position would not be worth con- 
sidering. On the other hand, there was no 
ground for the assumption that all tho men 
taken for the Army would be withdrawn from 
productive occupations, thereby necessarily 
crippling them. The natural remedy would he 
to replace moil of military age by older men, 
lads and women, and at the .same time to make 
a strenuous effort to reduce expenditure. 

Tho attitude of Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
representative m the Cabinet of the Labour 
Party, gave rise, for a moment, to some uncer- 
tainty. The Labour members, though sus- 
pieipiis as a whole of changes m our recruiting 
methods, had never assumed a hostile attitude 
to compulsion, if tho demand for it were backed 
by the Government of tho day. Mr Henderson 
decided to consult his colleagues before definitely 
declaring lurnHolf. But, since the working class 
was as keenly interested m the redemption of 
the Prune Minister's pledge as any other section 
of the < (immunity, there was no reason to tear 
serious obstruction from that quarter. The 
House of Commons contained a small and 
negligible group of irreconcilable Bud teals w ho 
were unlikely to he propitiated at any price. 
Most of them had never had their heart m the 
war, and had given little help or encouragement 
to the Government, during its progress. The 
position of the Irish Nationalist members was 
exceptional. They were determined that com- 
pulsion should not be applied to Ireland and 
at the same time telt that their position might 
be prejudiced in the eyes of the Empire by the 
adoption of compulsion for Great Britain 
alone and the retention of tho voluntary system 
for them* own country. It must be remembered 
that the Derby scheme did not. apply to Ireland, 
which was still recruiting on the old lines. 

As for the public at large, the news of the 
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Crtfoinet/'-' decision was received without a trace 
of excitement The general feeling seemed to 
be ono of quiet sat is tact ion, tempered by regret 
that the decision had not been reached long 
before. It was clear that the idea of “ com- 
pulsion ” had ceased to bear the suggestion of 
“ degradation ” attributed to it, incredible as 
it may seem, by one of the posters of the 
Parliamentary Recruiting Committee. From 
tho earliest days of the war public opinion had 
been considerably in. advance of the views of 
its political leaders, and most men had long 
since made up their minds that they would 
accept compulsion or anything else from the 
Government if it were put before them as an 
indispensable means of victory. 

Lord Derby’s final report, dated December 20, 
1915, was issued on January 4, 1916. Lord 
Derby wrote : 

“ The gross figures are as follows : 

23rd October to 15th December, 1915 
( INCLUSIVE). 


— 

Single 

Mai ned 

Men of military age (a) 

Number starred 

2,179,231 

690,133 

2,832,210 

915,491 

Numhei of men enlisted (6) ... 
Number of men attested (c) 
Nurabei of men rejected ( b ) 

103.000 

840.000 

207.000 

112,431 

1,344,979 

221,853 

Total 

1,150,000 

1,670,263 

Men of military age 

Presenting themselves 

2,170,231 

1,150,000 

2,832,210 

1,679,263 

Number lemaimng 

1,029,231 

1,162,947 

Total starred men attested 
Number unstaned attested 

312,067 

527,933 

449,808 

895,171 


(a) Men who joined His Majesty’s Army between 
August ]fi, 1915, tmdi October 23, 1915, are excluded 
from these figures 

[h) Whilst total is based on actual records, the dis- 
tribution as between single and married is only an 
estimate, but may be taken as substantially accurate. 

(c) Actual records 

Grand total of military age ... 5,011,441 

Total attested, enlisted, and 

rejected ... ... ... 2,829,263 


Total number remaining ... 2,182,178 

“ Large as are the figures, I am afraid that on 
analysis they do not prove as satisfactory as I 
could have wished. Owing to the great rush of 
recruits it was impossible in many cases to have 
more than a most perfunctory medical examina- 
tion, and the number of men who will be re- 
jected when the various groups are balled up 
and are subjeet to a proper examination must 
be 1 very la&ge, the 1 number of men 1 ' actually 

I \ * , . , , , » 4 1 ” ' . i ,, I v I ' ’ , '<■ 


unexammed being 925,445 This total includes 
both ‘ starred ’ and ‘ unstavred ’ men 

“ For the same reason — the great rush ot 
recruits — I tear there may be many instances 
where men have not been noted as being 
‘ starred,’ ‘ badged,’ or belonging to ‘ reserved 1 
occupations and a deduction must be made on 
this account. 

“ Lastly, there are many who will come under 
the heading of being indispensable, men who 
are the only sons of widows, sole support of a 
family, &c. 

“ My calculations for these necessary deduc- 
tions have been submitted to Dr. T. H C 
Stevenson, Superintendent of Statistics at the 
General Register Office, and the following 
tables are now presented in accordance with 
his recommendations. The percentages of 
deductions are my own. They must of neces- 
sity be only estimates, but they have been 
arrived at upon the best information available. 

SINGLE MEN ATTESTED 
Total number of single men attested 840,000 
Of those tho number starred was 312,067 

The number of un&tarred single men 

attested was therefore . . 527,033 

For final rejection as medically unfit 
a number of unstaned men have not 


been examined, say . 

*260,000 

Balance . . 

267,933 

Deduct 10 per cent. “ badgod ” and 

“ resorved ” . 

*26,793 

Balance 

241,140 

Deduct 10 por cent. “ indispensable ” 

*24,114 

217,026 

As shown above, it is estimated that 
of the unstarred single men attested 
those not examined as to medical 

fitness numbered 

*260,000 

Deduct 10 per cent “ baclged ” and 

“ reserved ” . 

*26,000 

Balance . . 

234,000 

Deduct 10 per cent. “ indispensable ” 

*23,400 

Balance 

210,600 

Deduct 40 per cent, unfit 

*84,240 

126,360 

Estimated net number available of 

single men attested .. 

343,386 

MARRIED MEN ATTESTED. 

Total number of married men attested 

1,344,979 

Of these the number st aired wa« . . 

449,808 

The number of unstarred married men 


attested was therefore 

895,171 

For final rejection as medically unfit a 
number of nnstarred men have not 

been examined, say .. 

*445,000 

Balance ... 

450,171 

Deduct 15 per cent, “badged” and 

“reserved ” ... ... i,. - ... 

*67,526 

, ' Balance,... / ... t 1 , 

382,645 

Deduct 20 pet cent, ‘‘ indispensable ” * 

*78,520 

7^-— 306,P«;t 

a.' -,,V - V,y t ,, 

< i ' v.,s' .0 K .. •' y ;‘.S 

**, « * e 1 t/ 
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i nhove, it l- i Hnnfttfd that ot 
liUutod miuiiril men uttciHd 
nut I'Xrurinn il as to medical 
,s nu ii(m i ( fl * (15,000 

t 15 (>< r <ent “ h.i*lge»l ” .mil 
~,rrved ” *()(», 750 

Balance 378,210 

art JO per rent “ iinliq>eii'.ah)e ” *75 070 

Balance , . '.HU, (a id 

■duet 40 per cent unfit . . *121,010 

181,500 

’stunalod net number available of 
inamed men attested ... , 187,070 

(There are probably more married men than single 
men who are m reserved occupations and certainly 
amongst the indispensable class, I have increased con- 
siderably the percentage of deductions in both these 
cases ) 

The figures marked * are estimates only. 

“I must again draw attention to the fact 
that the men m the married groups can only 
be assumed to be available if the Prime 

Minister’s pledge to them has been redeemed 
by the single men attesting m such numbers 
as to leave only a negligible quantity un- 

accounted for. 

“ On comparing the above figures it will be 
seen that of the 2,179,231 single men avail- 
able, only 1,150,000 have been accounted for, 
leaving a residue unaccounted for of 1,029,231. 

“ Deducting the number of starred single 
men who have attested, 312,007, from total 
number of starred single men, 090,138, leaves 
378,071 starred men. 

“ If we deduct this figure from 1,029,231 
(the remainder of bingle men left who have 
not offered themselves), it shows a total of 
05 L, 100 unstarred single men unaccounted for. 

“ This is far from being a negligible quantity, 
and, under the circumstances, I am very 
distinctly of opinion that m order to redeem 
the pledge mentioned above it will not be 
possible to hold married men to their attesta- 
tion unless and until the services of single men 
have been obtained by other means, the present 
system having failed to bring them to the 
colours. 

“ I have been at some pains to ascertain the 
feeling of the country, and I am convinced 
that not only must faith be kept with the 
married men m accordance with the Prime 
Minister’s pledge, but more than that ; in my 
opinion some stops must be taken to replace 
as far as possible the single men now starred, 
or engaged in reserved occupations, by older 
and married men, even if these men have to a 
certain extent to be drawn from the ranks of 


f hose already serving Especially dors tins 
apply (o tho-M* who have joined these occupa- 
tions since the date of the Royal Assent to the 
National Kegis tuition Act. This applies, though 
naturally m a minor degree, to munition workers 
“There is anothfr point to which I would 
most earnestly ask the (?ov eminent to give 
consideration. L have already drawn attention 
m my previous Report to the detrimental effect 
that the issue from time to tune of lists of 
reserved ’ occupations has had on recruiting. 
Even since that Report, was written further 
and lengthy lists have been issued, f do not 
presume to state what are or are not industries 
indispensable to this country, but if there is to 
be any further reservation of occupations it 
is quite clear that the figures T have given 
above must, be subject to a reduction, and I 
cannot help hoping that there should be some 
finality to the issue of these lists 

“Before concluding, it might he interesting 
to give one or two feat ures of the campaign. 
The figures given above refer only to recruits 
received between October 23 and December 
15, but as I have been m my present office 
since October 11, I include recruits for 
immediate enlistment from that date to 
Sunday, December 19 inclusive, and I also 
include belated returns of men (01,651) taken 
m the group system. It has not, however, 
been possible to allot these latter accurately 
as between .single or married : the majority 
appear to be men m starred occupations. 
During that tune there have been taken for the 


Army as follows : — 

Immediate enlistment 

275 03 1 

Attestation m Groups 

2,JH),H:$U 

A gross total of 

2,52 l,f'>b i 

“ Some of tho figures of f he tak< 

i of recruits 

under the group system for particular days may 

also be of interest : — 

On Friday, December 10, wo took 

1 S3.527 

On Saturday, December 11, we took 

338,075 

On Sunday, December 12, we took 

325,258 

On Monday, December 13, we took 

215,818 

Or a total in the 4 days of ... 

1,070,478 


“In order, however, to get at the number 
of men who have offered themselves, it is 
necessary to add to the above figures those 
who have been definitely rejected on medical 
grounds, viz,, 428,853. This shows that a total 
of 2,950,514 men have shown their willingness 
to serve their country, provided they wsre able ' 
to be spared from their employment and could 
be accepted os medically suitable,. 
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“ There will be additions to make to these 
numbers, slight, but very significant. In 
foreign towns where there are English com- 
munities, men have banded themselves together 
to come under the group system. Men have 
written from Hong Kong, Rhodesia, Cadiz, 
California, offering to come homo to be attested 
for Army Reserve (Section 13).” 

In the course of his first Report, which had 
been dated December 12, and was also issued 
on January 4, Lord Derby said . 

11 Many difficulties have been met with, but 
the chief difficulty has been the unreliability 
of the starring as distinguishing between those 
who should and those who should not be taken 
for the Army Instead of starring being of 
assistance, it has been a distinct hindrance to 
the canvass. More especially is this so m rural 
and semi-rural areas, owing to the fact that it 
was known before Registration Day what 
branches of the agricultural industry would be 
starred, with the result that many men who had 
no right to do so claimed to come under these 
particular headings. The sense of unfairness 
thus created and the inequality of treatment of 
farmers has been most detrimental m these 
areas. The farmer himself is not a starred 
man, but there are numberless cases of his 
sons and labourers being starred as cowmen 
and horsemen, &c , though m many instances 
it is luiown that they are not really so 
engaged. 

“ It is essential that tho starred list should 
be carefully investigated, and in cases of mis- 
description tho star removed and the man made 
available for military service. This applies to 
the starred men m all industries. 

“ The issue, during the process of canvass, 
of lists of trades winch were to be considered 
* reserved occupations ’ has also proved an 
obstacle. I recognise that it was essential that 
such lists should be issued, but the fact remains 
that trades other than those mentioned m these 
lists have been applying to be so included, and 
the men engaged in those trades are expecting 
to be treated in the same way as * starred * 


men, and have been deterred from ow 
forward 

“ Many men also who would willingly 
find themselves barred from doing so u 
domestic, financial and business obligati®, 
This especially applies to professional fi 
commercial men, who find difficulties in meetk; 
such obligations as payment of rent, insurant 
premium, interest on loans connected witV 
their business, and provision for then* family 
due to the fact that their income is entirely 
dependent on their individual efforts, and 
ceases when they join the Colours — separation 
and dependants’ allowances being quite in- 
adequate m such cases to meet those obliga- 
tions This applies not only to married men, 
but also to single men in many cases. 

“ Another obstacle to recruiting has been the 
unequal treatment of individuals Parents and 
relations especially cannot understand why 
their sons, husbands or brothers should join 
while other young men hold back and secure 
lucrative employment at home 

“ Apart from the number of men who have 
actually enlisted and attested there are many 
who have promised to enlist when ‘ So and so ’ 
has also promised to go. There may, of course, 
be a number of men who make this answer as 
an excuse But that it is genuine in a very 
large number of cases, and is accentuated by 
bad starring, thire is no reason to doubt 

“ Further, the system of submitting cases to 
Tribunals to decide is a novel one and is viewed 
with some distrust, partly from the publicity 
which may be given to private affairs, and partly 
to a fear, which personally I do not share, that 
cases will not be fairly and impartially dealt with. 

“ The canvass shows very distinctly that it 
is not want of courage that is keeping men 
back, nor is there the slightest sign but that the 
country as a whole is as determined to support 
the Prime Minister m his pledge made at 
Guildhall on November 9, 1914, as it was 
when that pledge was made. There is abun- 
dant evidence of a determination to see the 
war through to a successful conclusion.” 
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THE FRENCH OFFENSIVE IN 
CHAMPAGNE. 

This Great Offensive in September, 1915— Munitions and Allied Strategy — The French 
Front — -Main Offensive in Champagne — The Great Artillery J -‘reparation — Six Zones 
of Attack Described — Details of the Grrmvn Defences — The Attack on September 25 — 
Tub Six Assaults and thejr Results- -Pi ie Fighting from September. 27 to October 3 — 
Gains tn the Masstges Section — Review of the Offensive —The French Lloyd George — 
Fffect of the Attack cpon the Germans— -German Admissions— French Heroism — What 
the French Offensive Achieved. 


T HE key to tha military history of the 
operations m the first part of 1915 is 
to he found in the munitions question. 
The shell problem was not confined to 
Great Britain. In France, although m another 
form, it- became just as acute as in Great 
Britain, and it was in. the course ot the opera- 
tions conducted simultaneously with the British 
m the spring that the French realized that 
matters were seriously wrong When, alter 
the Battle ot the Marne, the vital importance 
of shell supply was forced upon the attention 
of the French authorities they immediately 
took steps similar to those taken m Great 
Britain to provide requisite supplies. They 
mobilized all their available resources and 
managed in a very brief space of tune very 
greatly to increase their daily output of shell. 

But in the haste to procure shells inferior 
methods and materials were employed, the 
drilled shell was provided instead of the 
forged shell, and the results wove not long m 
revealing themselves in the rapidly growing 
number of gun bursts along the Western front. 
It was deficiencies of this nature that brought to 
a standstill the offensive begun in the early 
months of the year in the north of France. 
When those operations ceased, comparative 
Vol. VI.— Fart 74. 


quiet- descended upon the line, while behind it 
m France the method of shell manufacture was 
rapidly altered and in Great- Britain the 
output was increased. Throughout the summer, 
from June to the end of September, action 
along the French front w as confined to fighting 
for positions, chiefly m the Vosges As regards 
the number of men engaged and the extent 
of front involved, these operations were 
of a local character. They none the loss 
served a very useful purpose The enemy was 
worn out and exhausted by fruitless and 
costly counter-attacks. He was constantly 
threatened by a French offensive m Alsace, 
and this menace acted m some degree as a 
screen to the preparation of the Allies’ plans 
tor a general offensive along an extended front. 

By many it iiad been supposed that 
after the check of the Artois offensive 
(described m Chapter Cl.) the Western 
Allies would confine their energies to local 
operations and to accumulating a ast stores of 
munitions and of men for a gigantic sledge- 
hammer blow upon the enemy’s lines in the 
spring of 19tfk 

There were, however, a hundred , reasons of 
an international, of a military, and of a psycho- 
logical nature winch weighed in determining: 
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GERMAN SHELL CASES AS FRENCH TRENCH GUNS ^ ^ 

, c . “ CVioouillots ° • French Infantry about to fire 

noting the fuse oi « battery of lour Gra ^ ch . mortars , 


({eiieral .lohre tim.1 Sir .lolm From h h> mak. 1 a 
j»roat <‘Hoit bcfmo tin* advent ol ivwmti' cam- 
,uign wit !i all its hardships 

The militoav and political situation m Thr-si *' 
w«is not, liht It * 1st < >t these dot, on inning fo l* * 

The great enemv drive sormed, in spite ot tho 
valour of the Kir- si an soldiei, to be approaching 
a triumphanL md, and it was the dut\ at rim 
Wort dll Mhes t'° do tlieir utuuet to relieve 
the pressure upon the' Fa, -.tern part not Upon 
t,he West, time same Hu-si.ui operations had 
obliged td\t* enemy to remain entnety upon l ho 
defensive and to leave the imitative to the 
French and the British Tho Briti-h Army 
had been solidly l’cinfoieed, and had thus been 
enabled to take over a further stretch of the 
front m Franco. Moreover, thanks to this fact 
and to changes and reorganizations m the 
French Army, the regrouping of certain regi- 
ments and tie’ formation of new forces had 
become possible. Also, the industrial output 
of France had boon increased to a very l^rge 
extent, and a vast reserve of several million 
shells of all calibres liad ; been accumulated. 

AU these reasons applied with equal strength 
hotli to the French and tho British Armies in the 
West!, And in tv conference between tho military 
and political leaders of both countries sinuil- 
■ " " tahepu* 1 and < co-ordinated action was, agreed 


upon by the British and the Fiench woikmg 
togeth. i n l the north, and by tho armies under 
the dneet command of General (Justelnau m 
the centre ot tho gieat rampait of civilization 
What that rampart \\a* could ho realized 
only by those who had seen it, who had spent 
day. in the trenches, a Inch were its ultimate 
expression, who had studied the intricate and 
vast me. hanisia which kept it fed and supplied 
with its multifarious leqmrements, who had 
be< n able to visit the vast caverns m which 
men sheltered, who had explored the cmmmgly 
concealed machmo-gun emplacements, who had 
wandered through acre upon acre of seemingly 
endless communication trench, tramped over 
mile, of corduroy road, stumbled upon vast 
.audhag cities, wandered m the now worlds" 
created underneath the ruins ot the old in the 
cellars, drains and graveyards. Nothing so 
stupendous, so infinitely painstaking, so 
amazingly ingenious, bo solidly resisting, had 
been seen m the history of war. 

The will of man against such a barrier 
would have been impotent, tho great onrush 
of tho Revolutionary Wars suicidal. Science 
and patience alone could prevail ; they alone 
could render useful the display of the human 
qualities of braveryand fearleasness,of patriotism 
and self-sacrifice. , 
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Both snence and patience 1'ouud their ex- 
pression m Llio trenu ndnus bombardon tit which 
preceded the Allied a.dv nn< <• For vueks the 
enemy was pounded with high e> plo->m and 
shrapnel along tlio whole fronf, Shell poured 
iroin British guns of every < ulihre, and trom 
the French mountain timm to the great 
.570mm howitzers there tell a constant ram of 
destruction upon the German hue-,. The trench 
artillery, from the converted cart ridge-e.ise to 
the big mme-tlirow ers, joined in High above, 
favoured by the fme weather, great fleets of 
aircratt controlled and 1 spotted ” ior iho 
artillery, while the heavy guns of the bombaid- 
rnent flotillas threw their loads of explosives 
and carried destruction far beyond the range 
of the heaviest held guns on to railway and 
supply centres or troop concentration points 

Tins bombardment was carried out tor weeks 
practically along the whole line with tlio double 
object ot proventmg the enemy from seeing at 
which point the infantry was preparing to 
follow and of rendering it impossible for the 
enemy to prepare any serious counter-attacks 
or to forestall the offensive anywhere along the 
front. 

The great offensive in France, broadly speak- 
ing, consisted of three parts. The first arm to 
begin the attack was the airplane, which, nnoe 


f.lu beginning oi the war bad b<< n v ti\ i 011 - 
s'deialdy developed and u.n at lad, building 
up, it shmJy, a system of annul fmns and 
str.itegv L»\ tin- siimuif r of 101 7 flu* rvi-img 
poosibditn = ul tlie an plane had bei omo veog- 
niyi d and el.issifii d , mdudty wa j tunushmg 
the different types of rn.u turn s required and 
squadron formations had ialon definite shape 
Tho work of tin* airplane at this stage oi the 
w.n* was spht up under threi general headings 
1 Reconnaissance. 2 Fight a Bombaid- 
m< nt. Fiir each class ot work .special types ui 
plane had been pmvidi d. and ouch one of them 
played a a itully important part in the Cham- 
pagne operations The aerial activity of tho 
Fnnch which hat! an immediate bearing upon 
tin* Champagne offensive began m Jiilj, when, 
.is part ot the fighting m tho Aigonne, the* 
rtulw ay junctions and supply centres of the 
Crown Prince's army wore vigorously bom- 
barded with explosive shells of high calibre by 
squadrons of between thirty and forty machines. 
With these hombplane squadrons went tho 
chaser planes, or Hawks, as they wore known 
to the French Army, powerful machines aimed 
for fighting, which, flying above, ahead and on 
the flunks of squadrons, acted as escort and 
engaged any enemy planes which might attempt 
attack. 



GERMAN SHELL GASES AS FRENCH TRENCH GUNS. 
Two of the buttery of four “guns” fired : two about to be fired. 
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TWENTY YARDS BETWEEN OPPOSING TRENCHES 
View taken from liie top ot a French trench, showing a German trench in background. 


While all this raiding w oik vuis going on 
behind tin* enemy's linos -.warms ot reeonn.u-,- 
sance plane-, were encaged iri tin* loss spectacular 
but, equally (huigei ous and useful work ot 
photography over the ruwnv n lines, spotting 
for (lie guns, locating artillery positions, and 
preventing anv German planes trom discovering 
the great movements and preparat ions in 
progress tor the ofionsive 

All tins activity was, however, but, an in- 
finitely small part, of the* really gigantic business 
of the offensive Some idea ot the nature of the 
work performed by tin various Staffs can be 
gained from a description ot the mapping 
operations earned out before the Champagne 
offensive. The cartography of peace even on 
its largest, scale proved quite inadequate and 
misleading in a siege war where every bend ot 
a t-trotun, every ruined house, every clump ot 
trees, every fold m the ground had to be 
explored for artillery or machine-gun emplace- 
ment-,, where indeed at some portions of the 
jmo the appearance of a new sandbag, a new 
path worn into the ground might possess signi- 
ficance The armies had, it is true, been facing 
each other on practically unchanged lines since 
the French advaney in March, 1915. In trench 
warfare, however, a map may be out, of date 
in some all -important particular in less than a 
week, tint! map correcting and amplification 
proceeds without a break day after day. The 
< , ’ base of them all was, of course,, the General Staff 
7 *. ’ mapyupon which were fixed the results 'of aerial 



photography, of panoramic photography from 
the first, line trenches, the discoveries of the 
ohsei ration officers, the work of the artists who 
Irom points of vantage have turned then- 
talents to military account and hidden m a tree 
or a ruin, have created a new school of realistic 
landscape painting for the special benefit of the 
artillery. Some idea of the detail required can 
be gained from the map of the Champagne front 
published on pp. 340-1. That is a small-scale 
production compared with the maps used by 
company commanders It is, moreover, a map 
prepared entirely by the indirect means de- 
scribed A map of the French position before 
tin* offensive would have been crowded with 
infinitely more minute detail For in the masse 
ot trenches leading to the front line there was 
a multitude of opportunities of error — error 
which might well have been disastrous and 
throw n tho whole supply of men to the front line 
mto terrible confusion. Every yard of the 
ground had to be studied, labelled, numbered 
or named. The rough and ready methods of 
indicating the entx-ance to a communication 
trench, signposts of bottles or of sticks, would 
have been enough for troops used to the position, 
but arrangements had to be made for the 
ad\ anee of large bodies of supports and 
reserves who w'ere comparative strangers to the 
positions, and those arrangements had to be 
effective, for fhe whole attack was planned out 
very much in the methodical manner of a 
railway . time-table, and delay, at: one point 
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AFTER THE FRENCH VICTORS. h gun was devised 


Inset: A German tr 


German ifums captured in the Battle of Champagne, 
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throwing bombs 


Mould hav<* ni( aid rlflas along t li* line and tin- 
adding of indi dill.eiiltios to tin juobli-m ot 
keeping regiments in tout'll with e«n ii otlui >>* 
ad\an< mg mu’ train !i po-it ions 

Tills problnils ot tin* map makoi wt »<> but *< 

cvinnll p.ut in tin* huge * plioitii'H* "! thr 

o lions i vo. tho fin.il Slatt piopur.i! mils tot wliul« 
were made while thenm-t intense humbaidnient 

in history was m progri -s 

That bombardment, began m the middh* ot 
August, and while it \vu- at iu-r.il along t ho trout, 
thoro were certain (list nets which cariu- in toi 
more than then* proportK.riHte -share of attention 
bom tin masses of artillery n-scrubled behind 
the Freneh front Those spoeial /ones going 
irom north to south motv 11) Belgum front,. (2) 
Souehez district, f'i) Ai'iun(I) Roye. (.“,) Awn. 
(h) in Champagne between Moron diets and 
Souain, (7) Argorme, (8) Woevre. (0) borm.ne 
'l’la* bombardment, remained general (growing 
m intensity, however, m the Champagne) until 
three days before the actual infantry operations 
began, when, without teasing day after flay, 
,ught alter night, the Champagne front was 
deluged in shi 1' 

Whatever doubts the Germans mav l«nr had 
about, the intentions ol the French as to the spot 
at which the\ intended to strike hardest were 
then set. at rest It was m the Champagne 
Pniullouse. 

The front upon which the Freneh attacked 
was broad The previous successes on both 
Mktos m the West bud ended m check because 
t j,e front attacked had not boon bioad enough. 
In Artois, at Knisamis. and m the Argon ue each 
local success seared lemamud purely taetieal. 


. I tees eiin ent in 
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THREE-STOREYED FRENCH FIELD FORTIFICATIONS. 

A corner of one of the Freaeh first-line trenches in Champagne : Defensive works and dug-out shelters. 
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to do m thi'ir gie*i i drive in (laheia A-» 
Air John Bur Inin pointed out, m Tin Tutu s’ 

It .you can t < , 1 , 1 * .1 gie.ll r( nfc in tlV vnrniv 
lines- -20 or ,10 miles unit' —then you pn vent 
Imri iepiurnifr tin* damage m time and with 
luck you may roll up the ranged edges, tone 
the whole front to vetne That is what, von 
Maekon.sen did on the Dmiajce in the hrsf days 
ill May He broke Budko Dmilmlt on u 
40-milc Iront and there was no halting tiU 
(lain ui, was lost ’ That is what -lot tee set 
himself to do in September of 1 ‘ » 1 a along the 
Western iront, where, it is true, the com lit ions 
of the French differed very largely trom those 
of the ( Jen nans in their great offensive in the 
East, both as regards the munition supplies ot 
the enemy and as to their means of eomtnumca 
turn. 

When the tactics and strategy of the opera- 
tions on the Western front during 1915 are 
studied, it will he seen t-hut mi tin fierce spring 
fighting m Artois, where that remarkable 
soldier of France, General Pet am, gained a 
widespread reputation outside the ranks of 
the Army, principles which governed all 
subsequent fighting were most clearly ex- 
pressed. Few of those civilians who glibly 
used and gsuly accepted the expression “ siege 
warfare” in describing the war at this period 
can have hacl any idea of the terrible accuracy 
of that description. Jt. was not only siege 
warfare, but siege warfare, a 4 - it were, under a 
microscope Any yard ot the front might, 
become a bastion and delay advance at the 
cost of hundreds of lives to the assailants and 
a minimum of loss to the defenders. The 
minute localization of this war is shown quiti 
clearly on reference to the common nf vet. Hay 
after day Europe, the greater part of which 
was in the war area, waited eagerly for news 
of events afe the sugar refinery or the cemetery 
of Souehez, at the ferryman’s house on the 
Yser. the crest of Hnrtmannsweilerkopf in 
Alsace, the Four do Pans in the Argonne. It 
was not until 1915 that the French seem defi- 
nitely to have realized tills intense localism of 
the war, and to have conducted alt their opera- 
tions on that knowledge. 

Alt flanking movements having become 
impossible since the war settled down into the 
trench, the task of attacking generals really 
was to create flanks and effect enveloping move- 
ments upon small sections of the front, by 
thrusting infantry into the enemy’s line at 
1 different pants, much as the dentist’s pincers 



arc Ihiu-t down into tin base of a tooth, and 
then to cat a way lound tho village or work to 
be earned. This operation was repeated tune 
alter time m the detailed fighting in Artois 
in the early .-iimnici. Tt was this principle that 
-lolfre applied on a huge scale to the strategy 
ot the ureal summer offen-ive Powerful and 
gigantic tlmr-t-s were to he made on two 
spftors of the lmnt, which were, d nil went well, 
to be taken up along the whole line, and all 
these thrusts, composed of detailed actions 
much hke those m Artois, were to eontnbute to 
the execution of that strategy upon a vast 
scale. The offensive began simultaneously in 
tho north nml m the centre The attack upon 
the latter section was, by reason of the number 
ol men engaged and the results achieved, by 
tar tho more important. The centre of the 
French line was held by three armies, from loft 
to light, by the (5th, the nth and the till, under 
General Bangle do Cary, It wiv- upon the 
front held by the latter that the offensive was 
launched. 

It ariv clear idea of the fighting is desired a 
very close study of tho country is necessary, 
for, although chosen by history as the stage for 
some ot the most, tremendous events in the 
military history of Europe, the country is bv no 
means simple and straightforward. 

The field of battle was that of Attila, and it 
lies a little to the north of the region through 
which historians have looked in vain for tho 
exact spot ol the great Hun’s last stand. Even 
m time of peace it is a desolate region. Man 
has had to tight for his living on tins ungrateful, 
tumbling soil of chalk. Fields of saffron, woods 
of pine and spruce are the chief evidence of 
agriculture. Roads are few and villages very 
scarce. Nearly all of them he on the banks nf 
the small streams which have cut their beds 
into the chalk hills — the Suippe, the Ain and the 
Tourbe. The line held by the Germans in this 
region covered the Bazancourt -Chill lerange rail- 
way at a distance varying from six to nine miles. 
Those were practically the positions which the 
German General Staff had organized during 
the advance, and to which they fell back after 
the defeat of the Battle of the Marne. Natu- 
rally very strong, the position had been 
strengthened by every device of the military 
engineer until the Germans were justified in 
calling it the “steel barrier.’ ‘ 

Although from the point of view, of a general 
description the country does not vary much 
■ from west to east, from: a military standpoint, 
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b was by no means uniform, and was divided 
>y the French General Staff into six zones. 

Going from Aubenvo, the western end of the 
me, to Ville-sur-Tourbe m the east, the first 
'.one was constituted by a ridge of about five 
tides, cut through almost at its centre by the 
r, oad from St. Hilaire to St, Souplet and the 
Baraque de PEpme dc Vcdegrange The slopes 
ot this ridge were covered by many small 
clamps of spruce tlnnned out very considerably 
by shell fire and by the timber requirements of 
trench repairs 

The second zone comprised the hollow ot 
Souam with the village of that name m the 
bottom, the road from Souam to Somme- Py 
and the Navarm Farm, about two miles to the 
north ot Souam on the erest of the hills. 

The third zone lay to the north of Perthes 
and was formed by the slow-moving, mono- 
tonous valley, about two miles broad, between 
the wooded lulls of Bncot Hollow and the 
Mesial Ridge. This valley s\a-> defended by 
several lines of trenches and closed by several 
very highly organized height-. — the Souam Rulgo, 
Heights 195 and 201. and the Tallinn Ridge. 

To the north of Mesml lay the fourth zone, 
which, from the point of view of the defence, 
was very strong. The lulls m the west 
Mam die Nord and Trapeze, and the Mesml 


.Ridge on the east, formed the bastion of tho 
German positions, and were linked up by a 
powerful trench organization, behind which, as 
far as Tahure, stretched a broken, wooded 
country. 

In the fifth zone, to the north of Beau, sej our, 
the country was fairly easy. The soil, bare of 
vegetation, rose gently m tho direction of 
Ripon a« tar as the Manons de Champagne Farm 

The strongest point of the lino lay to the 
north ot Massiges, whore Heights 191 and 
199, stretching like an open hand, formed the 
eastern support of tho entire front 

The w hole of this front had been connected 
by the German engineer’- by a complicated and 
elaborate system of defence works By the 
disposition of the trenches the whole ground 
had been split up into a senes of more or less 
regular rectangles, each one of which, armed 
with an abundance of machine guns was 
capable ot standing a siege in the proper sense 
of the word, ot delay mg the advance of the 
enemy, of becoming a centre of resistance and 
a rallying point for any counter-attacks 

A study ot the map which appears on pp. 340- 1 
reveals the formidable nature of the Gorman 
defences The portion of the line attacked by 
the French consisted ot two mam positions 
separated by two oi two and a half miles. The 
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READY FOR ENEMY AIRCRAFT. 

Ingenious French gunners mounted their gun on an improvised platform made from an old disused 

gun carriage. 


first -line <lr traces were extremely d'-n-.e, find 
consisted of a complicated network o( defence 
and communication, trenches termed In at lens!, 
thier. and in some places by five, parallel trench 
lines hiring the French, and cut up into com- 
partments by lateral defence lines, and tints 
studded udb trench stpi.ue- ol formidable 
strength Tin- first line wiv* some tt)0 yards 
1 1 dept]), and bet ween each trench m it had been 
placed large fields of hurbed-wre entanglement, 
some of them bO or 70 yards m depth The 
second position consisted on the whole of but 
oat* single trench Here and there was a 
support trench Along Hie whole line this 
second trench had been eunst meted on the 
unseen side of the hill crest, the upper slopes of 
the hills under tin obseivatum of the French 
being only held by machine gun sections and 
artillery spotters, whose ad\ anted posts w ore 
linked up by tunnels with the trench behind 
them. The whole of the couple of miles 
separating tho-.e i wo positions had been fori died 
and netted with transversal, diagonal and 
lateral trench works and communication 
trenches, v hie It protected with barbed wire and 
armed with mitrailleuses, hoeume a, by -system 
of fortifications, capable of putting up a long 
fight even after the hostile infantry had swept, 
over the posit ions. 


Thanks to lot ward I reneh and airplane 
ob-ei\ at ion, there w.s not much about the 
position which had not been noted by the 
cartographical survey of the army. Each 
trench, each bustling clump of shell -stripped 
live trunks had been baptiml or uumhtncd on 
the maps Artillery position*, supply centres, 
headquarters .behind the line were also known 
to the French. 

It, has been stud that the an planes were the 
hrst to la gm the offensive, the artillery took 
it up, and the middle of August saw the 
beginning of the sustained bombardment upon 
this section of the front, in the livi weeks 
which preceded the action of the infantry on 
no fewer than twenty-five days the front de- 
scribed above was reported in the official com- 
niunufueft us having been violently bombarded. 
The objects of this bombardment on the first 
position were fivefold : 

1st Destruction of liar la d-wiro entangle- 
ments. 

2nd. Burial ot defender* in dug-outs. 

3rd. Levelling of trenches and blocking of 
fire holes. 

dth. Closing up of communication trenches 
and tunnels. ’ , 

5th. Demoralisation of the enemy, , l : r 

Meanwhile the long-range naval and military 









AN ARMOURED TRENCH. 

French soldiers holding an armoured trench during a violent German bombardment. 
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guns wore bir-xli r nif »1»>\ cd bombarding head* 
fjUdxl r*rs, oiunps. nulway stations and tin 
Challerango-Baztinenuit i/nh\u\, impeding or 
interrupting the shell and food '.apply ot the 
firing line 

On 8cpt* mb< r 25 and 55 lemuikublv fine 
weather favoured the no plain's in their spotting 
work ior the artillery, and on Hie 22nd the 
homhardnient burnt mto a tu menileu'. mar 
along the ChtimpuL'ue trout, w hi< h a. is sustained 
at tren/,v point until tin 4 hour tor tin miuutry 
ad\ariee had strut k 

On September 22 all pm ate t oinmuim ations 
between the /one of the armies anti tb. inienor 
of France ceased. The long suspense nt weeks 
of tremendously significant bombardment mis 
at an end. 

On the night of September 21 an evt ra, ration 
of w ine was issued and the men were acquainted 
with their task by the following (leneral Army 
Order • 

< i tat it 1 Quartur General, Scpi 2‘. 5 
General Older 43 

Sor,mt,Bs or tub Hu’ijm.io 1 

After months of waiting winch htne enabled us to 
increase out strength and our resources while the enemy 
was using his, the hour has oorno to tit tin L and to conquer, 
to add fresh pages of glorv lo those of tin Marne, of 
Flanders, the Vosges and Arms 

Behind the storm of iron and fire unloosed, thanks to 
the labour of the fac tones of France, w hero your com 
rades have woiked day and night for you, you will go to 
the assault together upon the whole front, in close union 
with the Armies of our Allies 

Your dash evil! be irresistible. 

It will carry you with your first effort up to tho 
enemy’s batteries beyond tho fortified lino opposing 
yon 

You will leave him neither fruc° nor rest until victory 
has boon achieved. On, then, with your whole heaifc lor 
the libeintion of our eountiy, and tor the tunuipli ot 
light and liberty. .T Jorritu 

Already during September 2d the clouds had 
been gathering, and although they had re 
mainod high enough not to impede the work of 
air reconnaissance, them seemed no possibility 
of the ram not being brought down by the 
tremendous artillery fire on 1 he next day. 

When reveille sounded at 5.50 on the morning 
of the great day, September 25, those who had 
slept, through the din of gunfire awoke to a 
world of gloom. Clouds heavy with ram swept 
low' across tho grey chalky landscape, reflecting 
on the heavens the monotony of the tumbled, 
dirty grey landscape. Between 0 and 0.30 the 
morning coffee was drunk with many a jest, 
merry and lugubrious, and then, conversation 
being impossible, the men squatted down by 
the trench wall and smoked and thought of 
what the day might bring forth. Then, a*> the 

* I ' ' 


time of the att.uk diew jumi, the company 
lommamlcTs threw then last, glance over 
their men’s equipment, fiss< mbled their nun 
when* possible, addressed lo i hem then* last 
orders and explained all that v.as it quire. I 
of f 111 111 

Tie* bVi mlunati, <>1 vvhatewi • lass lie comes, 
is a man of intelligence He only t/ives ot his 
lx st, when he knows wind he fighting for 
and whd In* is lightunr against. Under a 
pouung rainstorm which broke at 9 o clock, m 
a lew lirut phrases the general situation and 
the u< nernl scheme of operations of the day 
were set holme the mVn Then bv tho tune 
given by wireless to the Aimy from the Eiffel 
Tower the loses ot the nrfillerv behind weio 
lengthened, the* othcers scrambled out of tho 
ad\imcc“d parallels with a last shout of “ En 
Aa ant, up's Enlants ” to 1 lie men and the wave 
of ' invisible blue ’ tippl'd tfie parapets with 
foam Tho great offensive ot 1915 bail begun, 
and all those who took part m it arc agreed 
that no moment of the battle was so thrilling, so 
soul -stii ring and impressivi as that which saw 
tho first wa\ e ol Frenchmen m blue uniforms, 
blue steel Adrian casques, with drums of 
grenades hanging at their waists, hurst from the 
trench in which they had lain hidden for so 
many months and strike across tho intervening 
No Man's Land for the enemy’s lines. 

(leneral Casteln.au, who was m direct com- 
mand of the operations, had declared to an 
officer on his staff : “ 1 want the artillery so to 
head tho trench para, pots, so to plough up tho 
dug-outs and subterranean defences of the 
enemy's line as to make it almost possible for 
my men to march to the assault with their 
nib's at the shoulder " 

This desire was at points almost, realised, 
and there is nothing so remarkable m tho 
C’hampamio Battle of 1915 as the rapidity with 
which the first line of the enemy wa,s earned 
by assault and the tremendous obstacles which 
met the attacking infantry onco it had swept 
over the first -line trenches. 

The front was extremely varied. In. some 
points all semblance of resistance had been 
obliterated by tho preliminary bombardment : 
in others a little nest of machine guns had 
remained untouched by tho artillery fire and 
delayed the advance by hum's, At one point 
an entire French Army C'oj-ps occupied its 
section of the first 0 or man line with a los&Jn 
killed and wounded Which did not exceed 150 
men ; at another spot men fell in their 
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hundred!, before a position which had. either 
b*»<*n overlooked by or had resisted the artillery. 

The fighting may be divided roughly into 
.two distinct parts,. The first waves which 
went dashing out. of the trenches, had about 
250 yards to cover before they roaebed the first 
Herman hue, and such was the da»h of the 
French troops, such were the effects of the 
Artillery fire, that practically along the whole 
f ront the first lino was taken Wore noon. V Up 
to this ’point success had ‘been feomplete. But 
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FRENCH HEAVY GUNS IN POSITION. 

Tn a well-protected position. French gunners 
wearing their shrapnel-proof helmets. Inset : After 
bombarding the German defences. 

at several points along the line resistance was 
maintained Machine guns were unmasked, 
the German artillery, which had been too late 
v ith its attempt to stop the first advance with 
a tit de ban-age, got to work, and along the 
entire front the fighting settled down into a 
senes of more or less isolated sieges, some of 
which were successful, while others failed. 

It is therefore necessary to describe the 
fighting m each section of the front m some 
detail. 

Tn the first section, going from west to east— 
the section of the Epine de Vedegrange — the 
German line was situated at the foot of the 
large wooded ridge. The salients of the line 
gave to it all the strength of the flanking fire 
of a fortress, so that the attacking troops were 
under fire at practically every point along the 
Ime from three sides at once. Taking the 
St. Souplet and St. Hilaire road as marking 
the centre of tins section on the western side, 
there were no fewer than three of these salients, 
forming as many entrenched bays swept by 
machine-gun storms, Here the difficulties of 
.the position were increased by the very con- 
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mimtM !■- on the Moroitv diets pl.ih«.m to tlio 
\U"I ot t hr hunt attack d 

Tin* first assault. however carried fhe 
sev enfold w a\ o ot tin 1 French blue lm< thiough 
til ir* first trenches ot the (Imnaih up to a sup- 
posing trenc h, where i ouei .tied fields ol harbeil 
wire which had tint hern, destroyed by the 
bombardment stajed further pi ogress '[’Jin 
Germans farther to the- left, profiting from fiif' 
fact that that section ot the lira; had not boon 
stormed, organized a eounter-attru k wlnili, 
swooping from west to east, and firmly sup- 
ported by the guns from MoronviHt r.s, toreed 
the French left back a little. The French 
right m this small portion ot the front held 
all the ground gained, and on tin* following 
days, indeed, pushed tart her mid farther 
forward into the labyrinth of trenches, 
keeping pace with their comrades m the 
neighbouimg section of the line, where the 
difficulties confronting the assailants were only 
equalled by tlio courageous tenacity with which 
they were overcome. 

Upon their positions here the Germans bad 
lavished a vast amount of tackle, and the work 
of their pioneers m the woods and trenches had 
made of it one of the most elaborately defended 
positions of the German eeutre. A glance at 
the map will show the tremendous strength of 
those defences, which consisted of triple, and 


in pl.in-s of (|u.idi upl. lines o! fire lien* lies, 
and almost umuiiK i-'d>l( hum hme-guu hlo< k- 
hoiises, and win tendon ed i*v .1 \er\ hng< 
number ot batteries ot nrtillerv in portions 
hidden m tin woods ot the sloping mound 
behind Along tins portion, too, the tulvatno 
met with 1 .uvmg fortune Again it was tlw 
local left — that is to say the troops operating 
with then Jett on 1 he ca st side of tlio Si. Souplet- 
St Hilaire toad — that got stoppid, this fmie 
aftei they had can ltd flu* first trench line, 
by hiddm mitrailleuses which executed great 
damage on the French. There, where the 
difficulties .seemed gioatest, however, the 
advance was most successful, and the right ot 
the attacking troops carried all four lines of 
trench —some of them hidden m woods - -difficult 
targets for the French artillery, and rushed 
about- a mile anti a half ot country, making 001) 
prisoners, of whom 17 were officers, and cap- 
turing two German 77 nun. field guns and hvo 
105 guns. 

Farther east, under cover of a fold in the 
ground, the Freni h got a footing in the German 
trench lino for a distance of about 500 yards, 
but here again check was (idled, for the enemy 
hastily concentrated his artillery fire into the 
breach, wliilo from the left and the light of it 
unconcp icrnhlo machine guns sputtered cheek, 
cheek, cheek. 
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Such, briefly described. \vt*ie the results ot 
the first day’s offensive. The results show the 
general rhythm of the battle right, along the 
line and the principles which inspired both 
attack arid defence. The defence had formed 
a number of resistance centres separated eacli 
from the other by a weaker trench fortification 
system which was under the protection of the 
1 astion-. formed by the resistance centres 
The French struck boldly tor the weaker line, 
meanwhile getting their teeth into the strong 
positions, bombing and firing while tlnar 
'comrades got round to the flanks of the bastions 
and forced surrender or retreat The position 
at Auberive-sur-Kuippes was one ot these 
resistance points, the district on each side of 
the St. Souplet-St, Hilaire road, one of the 
weaker lines ; while the salient to the east ot 
the road once more became formidable 

To the east agam, m the semi-circular entrant 
around Souain, the enemy's defences were 
more slender, and m this section the French 
a-hauee was more remarkable 

Here the French line- almost touched the 
Herman trenches at the western point, the 
Moulin, and at the east point ot the curve, the 
Hois Sabot The French line between those 
t o points was elliptical, and left about 1,000 
yards of No Man's Land between the opposing 
ti caches north of the Milage of Souain It 
whs m this section ot the iront that some ot 
the most, delicate and dangerous preparatory 
work of the offensive was earned out Tt had 
been learned by <oslly oxpenenee that against 
a lint* well fitted with mat June guns it was 
necessary (unless great loss of life was to he 
meuirid) to bring the attacking troop-, to 
within about "J00 or 2.10 yard.-, of their im- 
mediate objective Here to the north of Sonum 
they had to push forward about S00 yards 
before the offensi\c» began. This was done by 
sapping out and linking up w ith parallel trenches, 
uud at times by rushes at night under the glare 
of searchlights and the cold, scrutinizing eye 
of the star shells and pistol flares of the enemy 
Fnder fire the men dug themselves in whore 
they dropped, and then dug backwards to the 
mam trenches. In this manner the average 
distance separating the two hues of trench was 
reduced to its proper minimum of between 
200 and 250 yards. 

; Here, again, so intricate and detailed were 
the operations, it was necessary to subdivide the 
^ section attacked Into tliree parts corresponding 
jj^ ^ with ihB direction of the assault, which radiated 


out from Souam to the west upon the woods ot 
Hills 174 and l<)7, to the centre along the 
Souam-Sommo-Py road, and to the east, along 
the Souam-Tahure road. In the first two 
subdivisions up the hill slopes on the west of 
the curve and in the centre due north the ad- 
vance was extiemely rapid Here, as along 
the rest, of the battlefield, the assault, was 
unchained at 9 17 a m , in less than an hour 
the Pa hit mate and Magdeburg f ratifications 
had been earned, the Von Kluck Trench over- 
run, and the Harem communication trench, a 
mile and a quarter behind the first Herman 
tieneh, had been reached Progress to the north 
was even more startlingly rapid tor there by 
ten o’clock, thrpe -quarters of a,n hoiu* after the 
first shout ot En Avant,” the French had 
stormed up the hill, swept over Eckmuhl 
Trench and the Hretchen Trench on towards 
the Kavarm Farm, a little south of the Ste 
Marie and Somme-Py roads 

On the eastern side of the semicircle things 
were by no means so easy, a number of machine 
guns having escaped destruction m the Bo is 
Sabot, at the southern extremity of the curve, 
and no great progress was realized here on the 
first day of the offensive 

The wooded region between Souam and 
Perthes was m many ways the most interesting 
bit ot the battlefield It had been fiercely 
fought tor in February and in March, when the 


French, in spite of almost superhuman efforts, 
only succeeded in getting a footing in the Bois 
Sabot arid m making slight progress to the 
west of Perthes on Hill 200 The Herman 
defences between these two points had then 
offered an unshakable resistance. This 
‘'Pocket,” as the French termed the systefn 
ot defences, constituted one of the most solidly 
organized resistance centres of the Herman line, 
with its Coblentz work and the Hungarian. 
Rhine, Prague and Elbe Trenches running from 
north to south, linked up on the north by the 
horizontal trenches of Dantzig and Hamburg 
To the north of the Pocket lay the core of the 
defence m the fairly thick woods of the Bricot 
Hollow, which stretched along a front of about 


a mile and extend northwards for two and a half 
miles. 

East of the Bricot Hollow the country was 
bare and easy. Its defences were comparatively 
slender. The first line was formed by a triple 
row of trenches with about, 100 yards between 
each., Then, after a distance of about three- 
quarters of a mile^ came a solitary- support 
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IN CHAMPAGNE. 

French Colonial troops resting after the battle. 


trench — the York Trench — beyond which there 
w u-. nothing until the second German po-.it ion 
wtti readied at Tahure Kid go 

The inam blow was struck nt this chink m 
the armour. The left, plating a secondary 
part, had been ordered to carry the Pocket anti 
subsequently to cooperate in the en\ elopmerit 
ot Bricot Hollow, in which work the troop-, 
attacking the eastern slope-, of the Houmn 
semicircle won* to assist 

The attack w.v> named through without a 
hitch, ' The first assaulting hue of Frenchmen 
and the lines ot support had already swept 
over and beyond the first German tranches 
before 'the* German artillery awoke to what was 
'happehing, and began its barrage tire, w inch* 

{ i d' » , 
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hindered at every moment by the Fromli 
gunueis, did but little damage to the \v utimr 
Fiench troops in the Place d’Armes. the huge 
ea\i*rns scooped out lor the eo\er of laive 
bodies of men. 

At 9. to a tn, the converging column which 
attacked the salient of the Pocket joined up. 
The whole position was surrounded and thos»* 
of its defenders who U’cro left were made 
prisoners. 

Meanwhile the attack upon the mam position 
had made good progress. Almost at the same 
tune that the Pocket was surrounded the firs’* 
French battalion had got a -footing , in. the 1 
southern edge of thn Bricot Hollow , woods. 
Wiulo they held on, succeeding battalions which 
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had been working up northward*- in the east 
of tho wood-- wvnng round to tho loft, seized 
tiio support trenches n,nd installed themselves 
m the eomnmnication tnnches, while other 
battalions which had *jd\ unced north h om 
Pei thus got into the eastern edge of the wood, 
where ,-o rapid and surprising had been their 
rush that they surprised some of ihe officers 
calmly lying m bed. ->o gjeut was their confidence 
in the roasting powei of the “Steel Barrier ” of 
the first Inns. 

The York 'French was occupied, abnost with- 
out a shot being fired, but lartlier to tho east 
progress was stayed lor a while along the 
Perthes -Tahure roach where small blockhouses 



IN A FRENCH TRENCH. 
A Telephone Operator at work. 


and pivot-pomts put up a desperate fight. 
One machine gun, tucked away beneath an 
armoured .shield, did a great deal of damage, and 
u Bh only silenced by the drastic step of bringing 
up artillery to bear upon it. An infantry 
o Hirer, with the help of an artillery non-com- 
mihsioned officer, got up a gun to within 300 
yards of the obstinate machine arid destroyed 
it at that range. The dam had burst, however, 
and through the breach poured in the French 
troops. The later waves had hard fighting with 
grenade and bayonet before they cleared out 
the wooded clumps, ' But here again their 


arrival was a surprise, batteries of artillery 
rushed from the flank and the rear, anc 
gunners bayoneted in tho act of firing, 
m the advance straight to the north oi Pe 
10 heavy guns of 105 mm. and fiv 
150 mm. were captured. Tho same proces 
going on in the woods to the east of Pei 
Souam- Tahure roads, where one regi 
travelled two and a-half miles m two h 
capturing 12 guns, five of 105 mm. and sev 
77 mm 

By the end oi the afternoon the Soi 
Tahure road had been reached by the 
French regiment. The advance was great 
already the difficulties of the attackers 
beginning. The incessant downpour rent 
the w ork of the artillery very difficult, for 
were now firing on new targets, and ohserv 
spott ing was impossible. The advance 
taken place over ground terribly broke 
trench and mine, and liaison between 
different units had broken down. In a 
graphic words a French officer thus desc 
the scene at this period of the attack : 

The Geimans weio busy pouring a convergu 
upon our men from tho Souain and the Tahure t 
The bare stretch oi country, veiled in driving ran 
dotted with scattered groups of men, and officers wl 
got separated from their men were hurrying about 
to find them again I was trying to lestore mj 
mental liaison, and every now and again a junior 
of another regiment was reporting to me and ask) 
instructions Disoider was apparent, but every 
order was working It took some time to get 
straightened out again, and the work was lendere 
by tho inner laugh we all got out of a young St. Cy 
one of those lucky youths who, had it not been i 
war, would still have been studying the Nap< 
campaigns at the Military Schools He came up 
caked m the chalk mud which covered us all. 1 
proud ot his chalk and flushed with the elation of 
tion. He was even prouder of Ins sword, for wi 
utmo->t gravity and delightful “panache,” l 
of giving tho humed hand salute which, on a bail 
mth shells bursting aiound us, would have been . 
he must needs draw his sword and with a fine, l 
pletely incongruous, flourish gave me a magn 
parade-ground salute, as he repoited. 

Company was linked to company, regi 
to regiment, and m spite of growing fire 
the Germans the line advanced as far a 
slopes of Hill 193 and the Tahure F 
There the men dug themselves m and w 
for dawn and their artillery. 

It was m the Mesial section that the firs 
attack met with the most serious oppos 
Here, all that was accomplished was done 
great difficulty. In the course of the pre 
winter the French had succeeded in g< 
a foothold on Height 190. The’ Ger 
remained id Kitchen Gully 1 j to the east o 





FRENCH WOUNDED IN A VILLAGE CHURCH. 

A church close to the lighting lines used by tiie French Red Cross to shelter wounded soldiers 
who were moved out of the danger zone. The wounded were arranged in rows down both sides of the 
church, and rested on small piles of straw which covered the flagstones. 

gully was the only portion of the Ime which the and the Bastion. Some of their troops were 

first day’s offensive captured. carried right through the hill crest of the 

North of Beausejour better fortune attended Mahons do Champagne, bayoneting gunners 

the French. Almost in one dash they broke at their guns as they swept victoriously on, 

through theFer de Lance arid Demi-Lune Woods The mine-torn region of Beauhfsjour, which 
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MUNITIONS UNDERGROUND. 

'I he entrance to a French ammunition store. 


with ils deep ei ater-> resembled a lunar land- 
's! ape, uao « ruv-cd a- far n-, the F*ois Allonge 
in the Mhhoih <lc Champagne road There 
the onomj gunner, knew what %uh happening, 
and they laid their horse-, harnessed and were 
->u\ mg the guns when the French infantry wave 
laixst upon them. The line was pierced hero 
with a vengeance The gup w a,s growing hour 
hy hour. Everywhere war was onco more 
coming to the surface. The armies, of France 
were moving over ground which luul not known 
the tread of Frenchmen for over a y ear, Guns 
were coming out of their lairs, harnessing up, 
and galloping into action over the trench line 
they had been bombarding fur months. Even 
the cavalry, as they hud shared the winter 
misery with their infantry comrades in the 
trenches, had been buoyed up with the hope 
that their day, Anight' eouw, began to move 


forward. Their hopes of a dart were disap- 
pointed, but at one or two points they did 
useful work. Thus, m this section two 
squadrons of hussars, dashing across the 
enemy's hr de barrage, were making for the 
batteries north of the Maisons de Champagne, 
when they found themselves under the machine- 
gun fire of a section of the German hne which 
was still holding out. Several horses w*ere 
killed, and the hussars thereupon dismounted, 
and sabre m hand advanced to the assistance 
of the infantry. Thanks to this timely, if un- 
orthodox, assistance, the BOO Germans who 
were still resisting surrendered. 

The pxtrerne east of the line hung upon the 
tremendously strong positions of the plateau 
of Massiges, Here the: Colonial troops,' ad- 
vancing at tlie double, got right up to/th© top 
of the plateau in a quarter of,, an hour, d Them 
, AA’j ,v’ 


,a : 


■ j ; 
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AFTER THE BATTLE. 
Excavation made by a German shell. 


their progress was stopped for the day by tho 
trei nendous machine-gun concentration ot tho 
enemy. But enough had been done at this 
point, w lienee the enemy had dominated tho 
entire line, to make secure the gains along tho 
rest ot tho front 

The day's operations were thus summarised 
m the official commun njue of September 26 * 

“In Champagne obstinate engagements have 
occurred along the whole front. 

“Our troops have penetrated tho German 
lines on a front of 2.‘> kilometres (151 miles) to 
a depth varying between one and four kilo- 
metres (five-eighths to two and a-halt miles), and 
they have maintained during the night all the 
positions gained. 

“ Tho number of prisoners actually counted 
exceeds 12,000 men.” 

Thus the result^ of the first day's fighting 


may he summed up as being entirely successful. 
Tho assault at the two ends of the ime around 
Aubeme and Her von failed to carry the 
position, but with heroic tenacity, under 
eon verging artillery fire and counter-attacks, 
the men fought on, and they retained very 
largo forces of the eueinv upon their front, 
pinned the enemy’s two wm h down, and thus 
facilitated the work upon the centre. There 
the “poilu” had done hiswi rk well, hut already 
the obstacles w Inch m the days to come finally 
brought tho movement to a cheek worn 
hanging the advance up at certain points. 
The night was passed m quiet activity. The 
Germans appeared to bo stunned by the blow 
given them, and no counter-attack or bom* 
bardment came to worry the preparations for 
the next day’s operations. Throughout Tim 
night the roads in the rear were filled with the, 
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EFFECT OF THE FRENCH SHELL FIRE. 


In the distance is seen the remains of a wood, and 

liviuenrloiN traffic* of supply, of reliefs and 
! < infoicemeiitH \d\ milage was taken to mo\ e 
up * *\ * 1 1 the hca\ y artillery, so -is to afford 
stijipoth tor flie t onlimnn i( e of the operation 
so hupptly Ingun 

Holin' again on the map from west to east, 
(lie From h had been stayed at the wood 
bordering the St. HiUure-St. Souplet road. 
Th's they seized on September 27, and on tho 
same day they earned the long Epme do 
Vedegranuro trench, thus getting their teeth 
into the Herman second position, where thmr 
tnrther progress was stopped by the intact 
wire entanglements defending tho Parallel du 
Jims ( 'hevron 

In tliis Vetlegrange section the fighting died 
away after September 28, upon which date the 
yield of the offensive hero was thus stated by 
the French Henoral Staff : ‘’Capture ot nearly 
10 square union of closely fortified country, * 
44 guns (seven of 105 and six of i.»G rum.) and 
over 5,000 prisoners.” 

Jn the Sounin section it was not until Sep- 
tember 28 t hat along the w hole line the French 
got into, Contact with the second German 
positions, , The German defence of the Bois 
, Sabot, tumipased, mainly of machine guns, - 
which had come through the preliminary 


in the foreground the crater of a mine explosion. 

bombardment unscathed, had to be enveloped. 
Th<‘ circle was completed on the 27th, when 
tho troops coming from the Sonmn-Tahura 
road made Iheir 'junction with the columns 
attacking to the north ot Perthes. A small 
investing force was left behind, and par le- 
nient (tires were sent to the Germans to point 
out the hopelessness ot further resistance. 
They were greeted with shots, and in the night 
the desperate and famished defenders (they 
had been without food for days) made a 
forlorn effort to break through 

The greater number of them were killed, and 
tho others, then convinced of the uselessness 
of further refusal to accept defeat, surrendered. 

In front of Perthes, where halt had been 
called towards noon by the severity of the 
converging enemy artillery fire, the night was 
busy, and artillery was brought up right 
beyond the York Trench to support the next 
day’s movement. The situation of the men 
was such that they either had to retreat or 
advance, so at dawn the re-formed regiments 
pushed forward and got into immediate con- 
tact with the second German line from tho 
Souain Ridge to the Tahure Ridge, They even 
carried one or two advanced parts of that line, 
but here again ‘ , they were held up by un*, 
destrdyed wlre, which lay in 'great! fields on tho 
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reverse ,slo| ><.' of the lull'- Haiti liny lu\ , 
digging thtmu lvo-> in and building up under 
the guns of the enemy a whole sy,st*m or ill - 
fence until October 0, 

The leitmotin, as it were, pi the slice* edmg 
days of the battle was ho.ud ‘■imigisi in tin 
Mosul l sector Hero i \m the fn-l day’-, 
ol tensive hail spent ltsolt in cum agamsl intact 
w tie, and it was not until siv duo Intel tii, t 
the northern tip or the Me-ml l’ul.e was rap- 
tured and the Trapeze on the top ot flu 
hunt horn, crest enure led 

Thu most stubborn resistance on Mopiembi i 
-fi had hem cncoiud i red on tlie Uam de 
ftl assigns Tho Hermans had some ground f< r 
their houst that t hi' position could he held In 
“ two washerwomen and t,vo maihmo gum 
for it was indeed of extraordinary .st length. 
The three hills which run m a south-west eily 
direction arid tho valleys between them have 
the appearance ot the hack of the hr-t 
three fingers of a hand. On the Stall 
maps this smulaiity is heightened by tho 
network of trenches winch cover tlie blights, 
which are as close and as complicated as the 
lures upon a linger The Trench had declined 
the invitation to advance up the open \ alleys 


bet \u on thus-' linger-, w her*’ ■ ert.im des* i u« lion 
awaited t lu m .m*l had timk on the lade 
lit the hand, and Inal gut mi t« » tic* plat* an. 
Hue the figh'ing b< earn*- on* lung pei-mtnl 
Mtiigcl" m (.lime ! and m t r um h with the 
ha) unet and tin* gfui-ale \n (iidlt.ss human 
e!i, mi u.c- funned horn M.is-ige-, almig whltll 
ucnaths weie p.i-s* *1 from h.md to hand to 
thi gienadur parties 'flit* lighting tolluwul <t. 
n guilt i eoiu-e .it ti i* a hue* homhaidiiient. 
legal.ifed In Hag -omuls From flu attacking 
hm came a swift ivalurnlk* of gr< uadcs- the 
boinb-thiouers .uhuiumg with bayoneting 
pm ins <md lighting iln n way up tin* narrow 
tn nclii s tout by foof, A -a nn-oflx nil ill Count 
ot this giea.1 teat s.ud : 

liming .urn. men d m n- . wimioix/'is ot Sepn rnbei 20 
thin the riomh had In on nimbi* to tala I lu huglit- 
lo tho noiih oi M usigiu, lit* loumm l.tnonit Staff 
luimniiierd m m 'umiiiunK/nC ut S’ ptimhet 'tu that, 
ti ill mi had heat! ivacuun.il 1i*m hi-* it was t.iL*n in 
tin* flunk by .mill* iv Hie Tn juimt of hut, wi run heel 
Iln -iimrmt <n the-e Imglus on S* pi cm I w r 2a, mill 
liming dm following dav« unnpltud thru *.»u<|uust 
Thu muijlii i ot pusonu., we made then*, tiyWhei vuth 
the s| ,|1 gri ator mmthr i ol liornmu corps. which idled 
the Ui’inhiM unit the (.oiiiinnme.il ton tienrhcs on Hill 
101, bein' vvilne-- lu th« bitniim--* *d tlie stl nigj/le 
Time tin* no <(iiesiuin lime of n voluntary cvtuuiAlioii 
or n lulreiit m good order, hut ot ,i bmken n-istunfr rind 
a unity defeat. Our mlversiirKw went holding a 1m- 



AFTBR THE FRENCH VICTORY. 

A shattered German trench in the Champagne. 
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in if] able bastion which assured, hy flanking nmks tho 
security of n 1410111 stretch ot their fiorit m ( 'biuiiputnic 
They thought Him bastion impregnable Wc knew that 
the saying »n>. current ninong them, ‘ Hill 101 uni he 
held with two washerwomen and two nan lnrio gun- " 

The possession of this fortress was indi-peiv able 10 
the success of our attack, and the honour ot the assault 
fell to the Colonial Infantiy, who wiote a new jingo 
of heroism m their histoiy at Masses H\ mu hist 
assault on September 25 wo reached Ihc summit of tin* 
plateau Our artilloiy had complelelj wrecked the 
slopes and lavmes and torn gajw m the barbed wire 
entanglements which the enemy had stietehed below 
The Gel mail regiments whnh onupied Hill 191 at the 
moment, ot attack, confident, in the solubility ot thnr 
fortress, were disorganized and demmnli/ed by the 
rapidity ot our first rush Tlioir machine guns enabli d 
them to prolong their resistmiee, but under the weight 
of 0111 artillery and grenade hi© they gave way little by 
little. Reinforcements select f d how the best t loops of 
the Crown Prince’s Army wei c sent to then assistance 
Theno newcomers did justice to their reputation Ovci- 
whelmed by our shells and grenade®, they dung to their 
trenches. “ Sut render ' ” shouted in Gorman the 
colonel of one ot our colonial regiments, who was ad- 
vancing w'ltfi his grenadiers and had reached a distance of 
30 yards from the enemy A Gorman lieutenant tued 
at him and missed. Not one of Ins mon escaped. There 
are so many corpses 111 the trendies of Hill 191 that at 
certain points of the plateau they literally fill up the 
tienclies, and one has to walk over them exposed to tho 
enemy’s fire. 

Our methodical advance was continued tiom Sep- 
tember 25 to September 30 As the trenches worn 
conquered the Germans, surrounded in (he interna di.uy 
communication trenches, raised their hands in sur 
render. We took them prisoners in Rio lips of about a 
thousand, amongst whom wore several officers. One 
active officer swore at ills men. “ I can only main them 
advance with the stick or the revolver,” tic said When 
it toll that the possession of the heights was being 
wrenched from its grasp, tho German General Staff 
attempted a counter-attack, which debour hod tin in tho 
north-east, hut the assaulting troops, as they deployed, 
came under tho fire of our machine guns and atUllory, 
and w'crc swept away m a few moment - Tho sun t\ ore 
fled in chsoidor. Our tiocip-, seeing tho enemy gna 
ground, continued tho light with joyous ardour "I 
can’t find men to take the pnsoncis hack,” said au 
officer They all want to remain up thoie ” 

Tins version of the struggle does but scanty 
justice to tho exploit, ot the Colonial Corps. 
The number of German dead which “fill up 
the trenches” alone testifies to tho stubborn 
resistance which the French had to overcome, 
and an officer who took part m tho fighting 
was more gallant, and perhaps more accurate, 
when he declared that “tho enemy fought 
with amazing courage against a still more 
amazing attack. Time and again the enemy 
machine guns were only put out of action 
when the gunners had been bayoneted at 
their posts. Grenadiers fought with despera- 
tion, and so close was the fighting that many 
of them were killed or wounded by the ex- 
plosion of their own grenades.” The possession 
of these heights enabled the French to carry 
by flanking attack the trenches east of the 
position, which resisted all frontal storming. 


Th** oHicul durv of tin fluid ini' r unturned 

in the following p.i«'*.i£< s ot tin lumwinnqin 
issued day l>v day from t lit I- renelt \\ ar Office : 

K( [itt iiiboi 2ft, r veiling 

fu I'hamiiagiV' mil troop hav* < oiitiuium to gam 
gmnnd. Aft to 010 - mg 011 niiiio.t tho whole hunt, 
< OllipHiOtl h. Mill'll '\wb( live .111(1 V die -Ul-T Olll l«' the 
powerhil nelwnik of to miles, < imimuim hi 1011 tivndii-, 
arid fori, est/ihh-hed arid p( rfe< ted l»v the enemy dm mg 
iiuinj month-,, they mhurind iRiithimids, lomjMlItng 
the Gftrn.in lump to full hm k on the •.worn! position 
treiuhi--, thne or tm.11 kilmrietrt - m the rear 

The fluhtiiiR continues on the whole front We ham 
liwhcil the Gjime <le Vc dt grange paw-d the calun on 
the toiitl fioin Soumn to Soiniim-Pv and the lint on tho 
matt lmn 1 Smiairi to Tuhuio Fait her e.v-t we hold the 
farm ot Matsons do Champagne 

Tho enemy hm suffeted very consult rahln lo-sts from 
our firo and m the hand-to-hand lighting He has left 



INFORMATION FROM THF. ENEMY. 

A German deserter explaining in detail a German 
position in Champagne to a French officer. 

in tho works which he has abandoned a largo quantity of 
material, which wo havo not yet teen able to tabulate. 

At present the capture of 2d field guns has been 
reported 

Tho number ot prisoners is increasing progressively, 
and at present exceeds 1 fi, 000 tut wounded men, including 
at least 200 officers. 

Altogether, ami on tho whole front, tho Allied troops 
have taken in two daj a ovir 20,000 able bodied pri- 
soners, 

September 28 , 

In Champagne the struggle continues without inter- 
mission. 

Our troops are now on a wide front before the second 
line of the German defences — between Hill 188 (oast of 
the Soumw-PyTahuro road) to the west, of the farm of 
Havana {on the Sonain-bomme-Py rood,, half why be- 
tween, the two places), the ridge of Sou&m-Tahure road, 
and tho village and ridge of Tahure, \ ■ 1 ' 




FRENCH GAINS IN MASSIGES SECTION, SEPT. 25-30. 


'1 he number of gnu, v apt urtsil Horn Urn eucniy cannot 
be ctsfmmfcd tit the present moment, but it exceeds TO 
,, tiwtil pieces amt heavy weapons, 2ft of which wore cap- 
tured Ivy tin Hmish 

, , ' Tb« Commas to-dny took the nffotv-n e m the trgonne, 

but were stopped, 

, '• Four times they attempted an. infantry attack on our 
v * , *|JWii:K>(h4 at La Fillc Morte, after having bombarded 

'■ t ' \ ,: > k sfitii proj wt ties of every dahbrattnd with a$phymt« 

only able to roach at twin 
* '* j&tw.linfe tmieiww, he wax stopped then* by 


the fire from our support trenches, and was repulsed 
everywhere else with heavy losses. 

September 28 . 

In Champagne fighting went on tenaciously along the 
c ttiro front 

We occupied at several points, notably at the Trow 
itriwit (about three mile 1 - north-east of Souain>, north of 
the Macquos Farm, »om« positions, which we laid already 
passed, in which the enemy still maintained himself. 

We mad® S0« ofjtucM prisoners in Champagne, and not , 
200, aboriginally reported. , , * ; " > ,a. *' 
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Keptonthn 2't 

In (Hum pagan Uio Gmnaiis are resisting m tlim 
rrsetve position-, protected hy extensive and mi u calf <1 
wue entanglements. 

We made some further piogre-s iow.ulN Hill J,8r> 
(west of the Navarm t'mm) and tovv.mis La Jihki, 
nor th of Massiget. 

In the A.U'onne, the ohsimate attacls delivered 
ycsleidav bv the enemy, with -ax to eight battalion-, 
against out first line tieneba- at La Fill** Mtnte ami 
Bolante ipsiilled in a serums deteat 

The oouniei -attar Its tamed nut by us m tlie emus ut 
the night permitted us to evpel the (iirman lnl.inliv 
fioin almost all the points uheie tint had Imn aide 
to penetrate The gioimd lit tionl of run In nolle- i, 
coveted with the tnemy’s dear! 

Stplindiei :i(t 

The repoits which an* coming m permit in to measine 
more completely null day the import aim ot the ,uu ■ s- 
obtained bv out offensive m Champagne, lonihmod with 
that ot the Allied Hoops m Artois 

The Gei mails have not only been miced to abandon 
on an c xten-ivo trout positions which wcie strongly 
cntienched, upon wliu h they had orders to rc-et, to tin 
end, they have sustained lo-sos the total it which in 
hilled, wounded, and piisoneis exceeds tin -tiength of 
three Aimy Corps 

The total numb"r of pn&eneis is now over Jtt.OQh, 
the numbei of guns brought to the lorn is 79 tie vent con 
thousand and fitly -live prisoners and 31tJ ofiieers have 
passed through Chalons on their way to then internment 
destinations 

The dealing of the battlefield and (he counting of the 
arms ot every kind, and of the held and treiuli innteiial 
which the enemy was obliged to abandon to Us, is being 
proceeded with 

In Artois the piogu«s leportcd yosteulny cast of 
So unite / contmiicd 

October 1. 

In Clinmpagiie wo gamed a footing at sev end points in 
the Gemma second defensive position west ot the Unite 
de Tahuro and west ot the Navtmn Farm 

At the latter point certain ot om troops etossed tin* 
(human line and advanced di teimmedly beyond it but 
their progress umld not ho maintained owing to a 
hairage of aildhrv tile and vtuy violent flanking boui- 
baidmonts 

Our men me holding tinnly the uiptnncl posiliotis m 
the etiomv’s second line 

South ot Itipont (east of Tahnre, on the Souani-Tdhiiic- 
Cerimy mud) wt extended and completed the i oinpiest 
ot tho first Gentian position by eiuiymg a pari ot the 
important suppoit vvoiks known as tlic* ‘ Woiks ot tho 
detcat ” 

Oetohet 2 

In Champagne we stopped ui ad w ith out (he a umnter- 
intaek in the lemon ot M uisotis de Champagne. 

'The numhiu ot joi-oners made yesterday evening, in 
tho (ouiso ot om progtess uoith of llus-iges, was 280, 
including six ulheei- 

In Champagne a <uup tie mam between Aiiheitve and 
l’Epine de Vedt grunge enabled us to capture fiom tho 
enemy more intuhim* gnus and about 30 prisoners 

Octobcu 4. 

In Chmrpagne the Germans bombarded m the eouise 
of the night, our n«w lines at tho Epmo do Vedegiatige 
and east of the Navamt Kami. Our troops vvou a i mi- 
siderable portion of tho enemy’s positions which foitttod 
a salient on tho pieseut line noith nt Jlesiul 

In Lorriurio Gciman reconnoitring parties attacked 
two of our posts neat Moncel and Sornev die. '1 hoy worn 
repulsed and pursued until they returned to their lines. 
The night was quiet on tho rest of tho trunt. 

Our air ,quadrons throw a vary large number of pro- 
jectiles upon the railway stations and lines behind tho 
enemy’s front. 

To this official record must be added the text 


ot the t< legrum- ( \c hanged hitvcfnih* \Ihi d 
duels ot Mute * 

l’ MtlS St- it 2S 

The Tsor ims si nt the following lei* gram to 
President Pom* are 

"Jliiymg rie ( *i\ t i! tin nous of tin gnu! 
Mines- .leliteved h\ tin- gluttons Fn nth Ainu 
it is vvitli jile.istiR I -('i/o this happy' iHilhtun 
to eypte-s to jnu ,utd in tin yuh-ml Army in* 
viiiinxst congratulations <md m\ smce/c-l 
wishes for the tut me and the nucha ngi 
pro pi t'lty ol 1 'tutici-. 

'* Xu’llOJ, \s ” 

PARIS, Oer i 

King ( loofg’' yesterday sent the following 
tehgiMm to the President (if the Flench 
Republti : 

“ 1 have follow i d with admiral ton tho mag 
nifieeut exploits of the French Army, and seize 
this opportunity »>1 congmtuLdmg you, M le 
President, as well Us (loner al .Jotfre and the 
whole F tv ucl t nation, on the great suet ess 
achieved hy the v, tit, ml Freneli troops since the 
beginning ol our joint oftensiye 

“ (ll'URtfF, III” 

The congratulations of the Pn suleru ot the 
Republic to tin 1 Army weje expressed in the 
following htter to M Mtllemnd, Munster of 
\\ ai • 

' Mr Ufvh Min istkli,- "•T he magmlieent 
results produced by our operatioiis m \rtois 
and ( hctinpagtn* enable us to estimate the 
extent ol the victory which the Allied Armies 
have just won. Our admirable troops have 
given in this tough fighting now proofs ol 
their incomparable ardour, of their spirit ol 
saeritiee. and ot their sublime devotion to the 
Fatherland. They have definitely (inserted 
their superiority over the enemy 

1 beg you to transmit to the < tenoral -m- 
Olnef, to the (lenomls commanding Army 
groups and Armies, and to till the (Jenerah. 
ot!u*ers, non-fotmmsstoned oftteeis, and soldiers, 
my warmest and most heart! el t oongrat illations. 

Relieve, my dear Minister, in my most 
devoted sontmn nts. 

“(Signed) R. Poincuu';.” 

In tins bald official phraseology a thousand 
epics hij hidden. Concealed m the restrained 
language of the comm uni or? writer were a 
thousand teats of arms, each of which, wan 
worthy to inspire another Homer. >Tn singing 
the praises of the French troops the lytic mood 
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i.s alone permissible They performed prodigies 
oi valour, and countless are the instances of 
direct, sacrifice lor the welfare ol flu* country 
Ln no way is the merit of the French troops’ 
behaviour lessened by a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the effects ot the Fiondi bombardment 
upon the German trenches The strength oi 
that line had to be seen to be believed. .Shells 
such as were employed at that moment m the 
war were about the size of a pillar-box, and did 
not. contain enough high explosive to shatter 
the shelter’s and caverns in which the enemy 
infantry lay waiting with their machine-guns. 

General Castelnau had said before the begin- 
ning of the offensive that he wanted the 
bombardment to be so terrific that his men 
might go to the attack of the opposing trench 
hues with then’ rifles at the shoulder. It was 
the business of M. Albert Thomas, Under 
Secretary of State for Munitions, to sec to it that, 
the realization of tins wish was possible. M. 
Albert Thomas is one of the very few instances 
m the war up to this period of a man being 
developed who really was worthy of the 
circumstances. Known before the outbreak of 
the war to his political friends and opponents as 
L’Hoinme-Chien, on account of hi-, tremendous 
growth of beard and hair, M. Albert Thomas was 
recognized rather as one of the coming forces 
ot International .Socialism, as an economical 
writer of the French business man's journal 
L' Information, than as the great “ organizer 
ot victory,” as Ins friends did not hesitate to 
name him m 1015. For a long tune he worked 
behind the scenes, and it was not until long 
after the Battle of the Marne had flung the 
invader back from Paris that France as a whole 
learned that, m all matters of artillery and shell 
supply M. Millerand, who was the Minister of 
War, had had the benefit of M. Albert Thomas’s 
advice His position was given official recogni- 
tion by his appointment to the newly created 
post of Under-Secretary of State for Munitions, 
not long alter the great shell upheaval in 
Great Britain and the consequent appointment 
of Mr. Lloyd George to the new portfolio of the 
Ministry of Munitions. M. Thomas was in- 
evitably dubbed the French Lloyd George. 
The service he rendered to France was, to say 
the least of it, equal to that so splendidly given 
to Britain by his British colleague, and the title 
reflected honour upon each. lake Mr. Lloyd 
George, M. Albert Thomas had to fight against 
the dead weight of settled convictions, of settled 


HI A 

pi coed me m the iruuds and methods oi 
bureaucracy Like .Mr Lloyd Geoigi, and 
perhaps before him, lu eonqumri all those 
difficulties, and although it may be s.ud that 
the offensive in Champagne comt to un end 
thiough a miscalculation, n mismidcrstu ruling, 
a non lealuMtum as to the tremendou-s quantity 
of high explosive to blast a way through tin 
main German hue. both th-d and second, m the 
Chunpagne, the blame— if blame of any sort 
there be — cannot be laid at the door ol M 
Albert Thomas A.s he frankly stated to the 
Pans correspondent of The Timex while the 
offensive was still m progress on September 29, 
there were three lessons to bo gained from the 
success of tiie Champagne offensive The first 
was perhaps the most .satisfying It was that 
all agitation for shells and tor t he mobilization of 
industry (of which the agitation m Pmiiamen 
tary Commit tees was by no means the least 
important) had been a real and solid work.” 
The writer, who m March had visited the State 
arsenal of Bourges, who had stayed at. the 
works of Messrs. Schneider & Co. at he Creusot, 
was among the first privileged to sou the 
tremendous purpose of French industrial mobili- 
zation. Tiie men, who, bare to the waist, and 
sweating with the work, let loos.: the flood 
of molten stool from the furnace, who watched 
over its safe progress to the moulds, who 
toiled and troubled at the presses, who 
pushed backwards and forwards through 
rollers the long trunk of red-hot steel, the men 
who measured calibres with a precision such 
that the thousandth part of u tenth of an inch 
made all tlio chfferenee between acceptance and 
rejection, tiie old peaceful ladies from Brittany 
in white la.ee cups who, with pots of spring 
flowers before thorn, stamped out the parts of 
the shell first, poured the deadly mixture of 
chemical into the hollow steel cavern of the 
bhells, they all had before them but one aim — 
the beating of the Bodies. Only tiiis unity 
oi national purpose rendered possible the 
tremendous, shell expenditure of the trench in 
the Champagne. 

The second lesson ot the offensive, according 
to M. Thomas's remarks to the Baris corre- 
spondent of The, Times, was “ that the work 
accomplished had been earned out upon the 
right lines, and had given the troops the shells 
they wanted in the equalities and quantities 
required for the needs of the attack,” In 
other words, all the old Colonial experience—- 
whether it be South African or Moroccan— -as 



ON THE CHAMPAGNE BATTLEFIELD. 
The French Red Cross at work. 


to the benefits of shrapnel, had been hud on 
one side ; the special requirements ot siege 
warfare had been met by provision of vast 
quantities of high explosive shell which, poured 
in sufficient quantities upon the opposing 
fiont. destroys all semblance of 1 tench, levels 
tile deep-dug lino with the rest (it the country 
m a multitude ot volcanic explosions. 

Never befoie had such a whirlwind of shell 
and chemicals been unloosed upon the earth. 
The unfinished letters found upon the puson- 
crs modi in the fighting hear eloquent testimony 
to Hie horror ot the bombardment Thus one 
German soldier, writing on September 24, said • 
“For two days the French have been lighting 
like madmen. To-day, for example, one of mu’ 
shelteis was demolished. There were sixteen 
men in it. Not one remained alive There 
are also a great many isolated dead and a great 
masH of wounded. The artillery fire as quickly 
as the infantry. A cloud of smoke hangs so 
thick upon the front of battlo that nothing 
is to be seen. The men am falling like flies, 
i TIk 1 trenches are nothing but a heap of ruins.” 

; ' Xu other letters and note-books there is talk of 

l l the “mm of aborts." A man m the 100th 

■ 1 * llegiment of Field Artillery, w riling on Beptem- 

t , ' i ‘ law 25, said : “We have been through bitter 
j 1 ■; few*; it seemed as though the* world were 

jto' pieces. We have had. many 
1-' : J K qompajiy of 2flt) men had GO men 

ip ; ^ . 1 ■•/>/.. jt^tt and a. n^ighbcuiwnn , battery 


lost 16. The following incidents will show 
you the tern file power ot French shells. A 
shelter, 15 ft. deep, with 12 ft. ot earth above 
it and two layers of timber, was broken like 
a match,” In a report made out on the 
morning of September 24 by a company 
commander it is stated, “ The French are 
firing upon us with heavy shells and mitrail- 
leuses . wo must have reinforcements quickly ; 
many of the men are uo longer good fox any- 
tiling Tt is not that they arc wounded, but 
they belong to the Lands turm and the wastage 
is bigger than our reported losses. Send 
supplies of food at once ; no rations have 
reached us to-day. We are in urgent need of 
flares and hand-grenades. Is the sanitary 
column never going to come 9 ” 

On the morning of September 25 the cry of 
despair was acute. The same officer wrote • 

“ I insist upon having reinforcements. My 
men are dying of fatigue and lack of sleep. 

X am without any news of the battalion.” 

Perhaps one of the most graphic accounts 
of the bombardment was furnished from 
German sources. It is that of Professor 
Wegener, correspondent of the Cologne, Gazette : 

It is Friday morning. During the night we have 
been hearing the sound of distant gun-fire which in 
volume and duration has exceeded anything we have , 
experienced since we have been here. , 

Yesterday evening already the bombardment, was 
exceptionally lively; it then died down towards, raid- - 
nighti But at about 4 o'clock this - morning- it started, , 
afresh, with unpr^edeivtod intensltyMa > ..typical,, bi^- \ 
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scale bombardment-, with shot following shot in cm 
unbroken growl of thnndei, like tlio lull of .hums One 
hour — two hours — fuui hour* — and still no mil tu it 1 

Tbete is excitement in the town The like of it has 
not been heard ever since the days adieu t It hist tjei man 
advance passed like a strum over this icgion H here i- 
it > What does it mr an * 

The thunder ol distant guns can be be.uil lattei np 
on the lulls than clown in tho valley So 1 unit up to 
the top ot tho hill which uses outside the town dud I 
huve just returned It l- now 1 1 a rn , arid the gun , cue 
still thundering It is extiaordmarv The roll ot tho 
bombardment m the Argun no winch included the neent 
French nttack on the Mane Thuiesc fieldwmks Usicd 
fiom 8 to 11— three hours 'I his bimih.udnic'nt ha. 
already been going on foi mine than twin* a. long \nd 
tho sound of it, up on the toj) of the hill . 1 The 

whole atmosphere was m a state of dull uhiatmn 
it seemed as if one perceived the sound not only with 
tho eai, but as if one had tho physical sensation oi In ing 
shaken by the air-waves It was as it t he sound came up 
from the unknown depths, of the eaith. Indeed, more 
than anything it was like the uncanny underground 
growling of a distant volcano in eruption, shaking— -its i 
have repeatedly experienced it m Java and m Mailt* 
mque — the earth’s crust for miles mound and milking it. 
tremble like a man in a fit ot ague. 

It was the most remarkable and exciting sensation 


imaginable All mound, ,i* no a- i lit • so could n.i«b t 
the count! vo<|i* luj h,ith«*<l in i *n.n mu pi in i , mid 
thtuugti tin i It ,h, unlit ini Hum In v mid tin -1 _ v hut . 

< a tuts iln-e awe nisjuinig iomd- li si* mid In < oun 
*tlutght tiinn tie until, m |«ilni|, tiom nilfli s.mtl - 
wist, and linn loo tmni 4 ‘hmiipumu \ jniuliuiK 
sultry, cippi. -ncly hot -omli wind, ,t oil id sum to, 
unusual in tin i pm?-, \\ i blowing Hum thm ipimtei . 
anil it inn ) n ihut this wind earned file 'Uiintl with 
uiiwcuiii'd i lem la- 
in mi 1 cit-i sunn tiling tr< m< itdoii' mid awful is going 
on Him I it i , win t lift it h a' 1 ml lie Ire in I., oi both, 
I cannot u I ante tl«-i line-, vet tell I tilt f think 
tlmi.it i* tiki l\ to hi tlw lulling ilinudt l ot 1 i< in It guti', 
puibably liftmen l!i nos anil th< \i “unite Nul am I 

altnucthir siiipn-cil hr it. On the ccmiruty, J had, 
almost with ci itiiinty i ' peeled it 
'the nndot will nincinbci that 1 nceutls wont out to 
join Irene ml Fleck - Rlit m-h f’orp m Champagne m the 
cvpcctalion that ■■oiuetlmu might hnppm thfre during 
mv stnv h is .in cipt n is ict that wi are reckoning 
with the possib’lit y nt an attempt by the enemy to stall, 
a new great, ofleiisn e somewhere mt tin* West, tiont 
Ho fin» 1 1 ail; tot it the* whole hold H m a state ot 
eleetite tension , mid I am not going too tar when I -ay 
that there is hope, too, in the hem I- of our troops, aim 
aroeagor for the Hay l uinnot state at, which point our 
'tipreini eointnancl prunuiilv expects tho attack At 



r !HE rniKS HIS1 nil) 


OS 7 HE WAIi. 
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vi < i ral p(iint« pnli.ipv u| iu.uiv |iruiilv nt oil" it 
111 u 1)( 

Ju I'iiiiuiiutL'm* um>Ii iIh'ii* w.i m \nj I'Npoda 

!u>ti tin I tin*. Humi ivmild In him 1 ol tin ('(ant ot 
altiuk i'or .t loii}. Iimr pii-.* \o lni*( olwi'rvisl tin 
(•mi *iili‘tn.hli jrni»i riH'iits In ’<mU and I*' nnS "bull 

havi |»* < n ]uo < 1 1 limir iilmij. mid l>< limd tin Kicnfli 

hunt uvii a^iiiii-t tiv i’lMnii'i li.iva told n j t li.it on 
(lie oj lii t viili ton tin n h till' poriilin' .itmovjilli ro ot 
Ho nm 1 lio t'ljiit ol Si.df oi ill' \imv, who 

ii‘(»i\ul n Ik toil vii li h to (mo !• I< i U’v ( 'oi |>-* told us 

lln* 'mu « lut* j Uolinv. v,, tm out uitin v.i d nil nftar k 

111 tin I • | ii n't i d kind 1)111 1IL 11 111 II 1 1* >1(1 Wills uo ll.lAi* 
I, mud lion an Ittiok f)l thiv kind will bf puriicd 
I'lun i \v„* thank (kill, no tomh m'v to iniiiiini/c th< 
M'tiou in v ut n in .i i.i*‘iit Inn,,'' tm until bv tho Firneli 
Inn .dunvi wlnoi tn> it'kod ' Do vnu think Ilif'V < ivn 
IikmIi thtiuuth ' ” we mi t with tin uiuluun rojitv “ Out 
lit till' (|U» si tun ” 

Tow mils iniiiii tin until ol f 1 if guu- nt I i-.t \\a*i still. 
I'm i\ olio who hits Imitd it on tho spot knows how 
nwlul rind toiuhli •> thinir ou'ii lor tin* viotoi who hold» 




IN THE FRENCH TRENCHES. 
A grenade-thrower. 


the ground at the last, is. the sound o£ them, as I heard 
it to-day like the rolling of drums. 

This bombardment was both moral and 
material in its effect. While trenches went 
up in a floating veil of smoke and dust along 
the front shelters, and bafctenos were pomided 
to pieces, and the whole steel barrier was crumb- 
ling away, the moral and fighting spirit ot the 
enemy was being undermined through the phy- 
sical deprivation of sleep and food, and by tho 
sense of isolation brought about by the complete 
ruplure ol communications not. only with the 
rear and the source ot authority but even 
with the neighbouring trench detenders. There 
is no more striking contrast than that to be 
diavn between tho victorious Fiench and the 
cloleated Hermans in this battle. For the 
collapse of their moral, and, indeed, of the 
whole of their elaborate staff machinery, the 
Hermans cannot claim the mitigating cu'cum- 
stanees ot complete surprise. Operations 
which demand an incessant bombardment of 
many weeks, which demand a close "preparation 
during many months, cannot be held entirely 
secret, especially with the aeroplane and 
photography For many weeks before the 

storm burst the waiting and eager Frenchmen 
m the trenches had been taunted by their foe. 
Oay after day placards had been hoisted m 
the Herman trenches telling the French in 
more or less provocative language that the 
Hermans knew they were going to attack, 
and asking them to screw their courage up 
, to do if at an early moment. Aeroplanes 
bad dropped leaflets aiuong French troops 

1 M ' ! 1 * I * 

l t V A ' J ' I ' * r < t\ r 
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m the Argonne bearing similar taunts and 
questions 

Already on August l."> General \on Dit- 
tuith in an Army order warned his men 
“ to expect the possibility ot a great French 
offensive.” On September 22 General von 
Fleck, who commanded a portion of the German 
army m Champagne, issued the following urdei 
to lus troops 

Amieegi nppe Fleck, l A NR 218t.">, 

> Armeegmppenbefi hi. 

Comrades Let us swear in this solemn haul that 
each one of us, no matter when 1 lie may be, vvhethei 
m the trenches, or in tho batteiios, or m positions ot 
opmmand, no matter where, will do lus dntv there light 
to the bitter end Wherever the enemy may hurl 
himself to tho assault we will receive him with a well 
detected fire, and if he leaches our positions we will 
throw him hat k at, the point of the bnvonet niul pelt 
him with hand grenade. 



A BOMB WHICH DID NOT KXPLODF. 
The projectile was dropped from a German 
aeroplane outside a French trench. 


If wo have the determination to net m tin, mannei, 
and it wo me determined to face (lentil, every enemy 
attack will he In oleen by us, and the count i\ may con- 
fidently look on this wall of steel constituted by ln*r 
sons. 

Complete surprise was, perhaps, impossible 
to achieve, but m the hunts of possibility 
the French succeeded m misleading the enemy, 
who, aware of the general line which was about 
to be attacked, had not for a moment foreseen 
the tremendous force which had been gathered 
behind the French hues for the assault, find 
had completely miscalculated the means ot 
victory which the French had fashioned for 
themselves in their war factories, and which 
they had always possessed in the incomparable 
valour of the French soldier. Tho ignorance 
of the German General Staff as to the magni- 
tude of the blow about to be dealt to the 



FRENCH HELIOGRAPHER AT WORK. 

Reading distant signals. 

Western lino is clear!} shown b\ tin* inadequacy 
ei the steps they took to meet it, for during 
the artillery' piopiirutjou they only reinforced 
their Champagne hunt with the 183rd Brigade, 
the fith Division ot the 3rd Corps and halt 
the 4 3rd Reserve Division, or, in other words, 
i verity- nine battalion.,. This somewhat firm 
gant contempt of the German General Shift 
for the oi tensive capacities ot their oue.uy was 
reflected right awav through the military 
hierarchy, and received clear illustration m 
the capture of a number of German olliccis 
in the .second line, both in Bricot Hollow and 
at the Hpme tie Yedegronge These officer*, 
although they had been informed that a 



ON THE BATTLEFIELD* 
Collecting trophic** 
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Frencn general offensive could bo expected, 
were so conlident in the resisting strength ot 
their first hue that even after communications 
of every sort had been interrupted between 
the first and second line they gave not a 
thought to the matter, and, as we have seen, 
were captured by the victorious French in- 
fantry while in their beds. 

Everything tends to show that the complete- 
ness ami the rapidity with which the first 
hue was rushed constituted that element of 
surprise which m war is one of the essentials 
of success. 

That surprise threw the whole staff work 
of die German army into confusion. The 
local reserves they had formed to meet the 
expected offensive were entirely inadequate, 
t\«d they had to throw hurriedly into battle 
'Y\m } My the,' lOth Corps brought back from 
Y kbt «vm ' the local .reserves ; of ;,,fche 


ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 

German prisoners carrying in a blanket one of 
their seriously wounded comrades. 

1 Inset : Captured Prussian Guards in their trenches. 

front round Soissons, m the Argonne, in the 
Woevre, and in Alsace. In the handling of 
these reserves, m tlic manner m which they 
were brought into the firing line, there was a 
complete absence of that spirit ot method 
which was tho strength of German staff work. 

The men were sent oft from their billets bat- 
talion by battalion, as soon as they were ready 
to move, and so pressing was the need that they 
were even moved in detachments of a couple 
ot companies. They reached the front anyhow 
and anywhere, as was shown by another 
“ letter which did not reach him,” found on a 
soldier belonging to the 18th .Regiment, in 
which he says : 

Wo started on a mad race in motor-cars through 
Vouzims as far as Tahmo There we hod two hours of 
rest m tho rain, and then we started off on a six-hours’ 
march for our positions On our way we were wel- 
comed so heartily by the enemy’s shell fire that only 
1’2 4 of the 280 men of the second company got to the 
trenches safe and sound. These trenches had been 
newly dug, were scarcely deeper than four or five inches. 

Mines and shells constantly burst around us, and 
we had to keep these trenches and look after them for 
118 hours without having anything hot to eat. It 
cannot bo worse in hell. To-day 600 fresh men arrived 
for tho regiment. In five days we have lost as many 
and more. 

Units arrived in. confusion, and the dis- 
order was shown by the fact that of the regi- 
ments of the 5th Division of the 3rd Corps 
the Slfefc was located near Massiges, while one 
battalion of the 12th was at Tahure and a 
battalion of the 32nd at BrifOt Hollow. The 
regiments of the 50th Division’ were .strung > 

: . ‘ , along > the, front.) in, a : similarly - haphazard .» „ , 

7 , *, * * { I H 1 , , J • « f , <■ . 1 -1 * ' U ' ) » I* ' . 

/ 'S 1 l H „ , « % I \ I i f f , g ^ H 1 i V ^ 1 
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manner, tT if 88th and 3oth Regiments at 
Mawges, the 91st at Rouam. and a battalion 
of the 70th west of Tahure Ridge So gieut 
"Mo Hip muddle made by the German (general 
Staff m bringing up their reinforcements that 
on the small stretch ot front between Maison-s 
dc Champagne and Hill 189 there were on 
October 2 no less than 112 battalions belonging to 
no less than twenty-one different regiments 
These men were flung into the inferno *»f battle 
badly rationed, badly equipped, and lacking 
proper supplies of ammunition, they were 
rushod to a front of which their officers had no 
personal knowledge, without any definite plan 
save that of stemming the French advance 
wherever the two lines came into contact, 
and with no means of establishing their liaison 
with neighbouring battalions The haste with 
which these men were brought into action on 
positions already completely swept by the 
French fire, and which had already been 
mastered by the French infantry, explains a 
portion of the very heavy losses suffered by 
the tier mans. 

The reinforcements the Germans sent did 
no more than replace their losses, and on the 
first day uf the otiemsivo the enemy vva-, com- 
pletely incapable of serious resistance, even 
through his artillery. 

Tt was, indeed, one of the most noticeable 
features of the first day’s fighting that the 
German artillery was not only badly served 
and badly oqmpped with shell, hut also it was 
always late. The tm> do barrage, which are 
always the first real line of protection against 
assault, came in on nearly every section of tho 
front after successive waves of French infantry 
had swept ovor the barrage zone. 

The utmost the enemy could do vvu-> 
to launch a counter-attack upon specially 
threatened positions, and even then those 
attacks were only carried out upon very 
restricted fronts. They were hastily organized 
and badly conceived, and resulted, as was 
shown by the fate of the attack launched 
1(i upon the French on the Massiges heights, 
in heavy losses. Here it was that the enemy 
sent forward isolated battalions of the 123rd, 
124th, and 30th Active Regiments, and of the 
2nd Ersatz Regiment of the 16th Corps. 
The losses of these battalions as they broke 
one after the other upon the counter-shock 
of the French advance were extraordinarily 
1 heavy. 

The experience of this and similar counter- 


attack?, along the fiont proved tin- ucdiinev 
of Goneial von Ditfurth's mipri ssion-, which 
had been convened te hi-, troop-, m ,m army 
orclei i n which he -vud l£ f have the impivs-ion 
that our infantry at -.rune points confines its 
action solely to the defensive. ... f ear mot 
oneigf.ti rally enough protect, against, mk*1i 
proceeding-, which of necessity result m 
killing the spmt of tin offensive among our 
own men, m wakening and m strengthening 
the- feeling of -upennnty among our enemies. 
Tins enemy is given lus full iieedom of action, 
and our own action is subordinated to the 
enemy’s will ” 

Anothe* sure sign of the decay m the enemy’s 
moral is .seen in the numbeis of German 
prisoners, in the mannei in which they sur- 
rendered as well as m the statements t1h>v 
made to then captors Tlio Pans Corre- 
spondent of The Turns, in a telegram about 



GERMAN PRISONERS ' , 

Being conducted to the rear by way of their own 
communication trenches, 
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lh< baffle ot September '50, thus i liircl 
the general inipie-siou by <h< i ,fl * 

'Munr' imd noted the contrast btfwioi. the 
tit lit uric *»J Giom captured, particularly the 
ofiieei and flut of l,h< prisoneis aimi the 
Brittle of the M.imi 1 

Ia ( i v \t hi IV i.Ui. i i> fmiisc'T, of German , left, liehimi in 
the rctr*Ml iiii‘ mii if'iidt*! »nj{ In (hi-, uoik ot • i'MiinE; 
up tn limit i he tir-t mipinwi i thi-.fi Xiiienu caviilty 
j>t'i for t lit nt '.i'll ict' Ihir (lie must pint 

flic i apt iii/vl pn-.i>iu i -i m.nlc i imp) fusion Heic 

mill tin ic nit n who li.nl Iw't n i lit. oft tot lift vs liorn then 
Mij>|ihf ■>> \\iii cxhitmtotl nml farm ■'hi d, lint the majority 
of ilu* men, although (land by the Mole-rue ot the horn- 
hrtuimi nt utro \v« It iioumhwl, and once they had 
f iccn taptnitd win dt hphted to I>«* out of it Their 
pootl humour nuiy he judged fioiti the following little 
picture, niiiiinrvl to me bv n wounded officer, ot some 
twenty piisoncjs « hci had been inaishaltcd under an 
Oicoit. nt nwttln Not iccnblo among them was « tall, 
(at, lilondo, s[u ctnilcd Birman, ot the type rendered 
farmlitii tiy the cuiiuitunst. Tlie convoy was rather 
slow m start ing ; when the officer gave the command “ En 
uviuifi, mau’lio,” lidding tlie German “Schnett, sclmell,' 1 
thin particular man started off with such good-will that 
ho fell, and as ho was at the head of (lie section rolled 
snvtial feet, down the hillside. His comrades in cap- 
tivity immediately hurst into a roar of InugVitor. 

The officers were pained and surprised by their pre- 
dicament They accused the French artillery, as they 
have done before, of “ inhumanity,” but on the whole 
they weic noticeably less arrogant and more polite then 
after the Battle of the Marne 

In the creation ot this ohas-toned mood the 
losses inflicted by artillery lire, the nervous 
tension nt living in an inferno of bursting 
shell, mine, and torpedo, played an enormous 
purl A lu-tdc uant who was not raptured 
until fixe d.tys ultei the offensive wits begun, 
after the terrific rainstorm had erased, had in 
las note-book Again fine weather. It it 
would only begin to ram again, or if only tlie 
log would come. But now the airmen will 
come, uiwl we shall have again torpedo fire and 
flanking lire upon the trenches. This beastly 
good weather ' Fog, tog, come to our aid ! ” 
Jt is very difficult to state with any accuracy 
the extent of the German losses m the battle, 
hut from the declarations of prisoners the 
French wore enabled to form a. general estimate 
of the enemy casualties. Tt was known that 
at the beginning of September the enemy had 
some seventy battalions on the Champagne 
front. Anticipating the French offensive they 
brought up twenty -nine battalions, so that 
when the .storm broke loose they had, taking 
mty account the normal quota of artillery and 
engineers, 115,000 men directly engaged, in 
the battle. Between September 25 and Octo- 
ber 1,5 so heavy were the losses of the Germans, 
either through the preliminary bombardment 
or in the actual assault or the futile and costly 


i ouutor-att.ii ks ili.u whole battalions had 
uasod to i xist, ,md tin Gutman General 
Stall u as tot cud to luplacu almost completely 
th( j I n.oftO men who had met tlie first lew 
d.ivs ot onslaught, and they brought up no 
loss than ninety -time fresh battalions A man 
of the 3rd Battalion of the 153r<l Regiment, 
ulmh was engaged on September 20, stated, 
nnked, that so tremendous were the losses 
of that regiment that after it had been engaged 
only foi two days — that is to say, after it had 
siilteied one day ot sustained bombardment, 
and one day ot actual miantiy fighting — it 
had to he withdrawn from action, as it had 
ceased to present the characteristics of a 
regiment The same tale overtook other 
units, such as the 27th fieserve Regiment 
and the 52nd Active Regiment after one day 
of battle , for on the evening of September 25 
the French had captured of the one 13 officers 
and 033 men, ancl of the other 21 officers and 
1)27 men 

The losses were undoubtedly heaviest on 
the German side during the first two days ot 
the actual battle, and it may reasonably be 
estimated that of the 113,000 men the French 
had against them about 50 or 60 por cent, 
were killed, xvoundod, or captured The 
support furnished by the fresh battalions 
brought up and thrust hurriedly forward 
under heavy lire lost about 50 per cent 

There was another cause which increased the 
German net loss In exeiy country im- 
provements ui the medical service have reduced 
the number of permanently incapacitated 
wounded men, and had the battle been a 
normal operation the Germans would un- 
doubtedly have been able to save a great 
number of their wounded, and return them 
to the front after a few weeks in hospital. 
In this Champagne struggle the evacuation of 
the wounded to the rear was impossible, and 
it is no exaggeration to state that nearly the 
entire force defending the first German line 
Ik came a dead loss to Germany, for in addi- 
tion to tiie 20,000 unwounded prisoners were 
all the wounded, who, in normal circumstances, 
would have been evacuated. After careful 
collation of evidence the French General 
Staff estimated that this dead loss in, killed, 
wounded, and captured amounted to no less 
than 140,000 men. 

The French soldier was his own, Rainer in, 
the battle, and no poet could improve the 
splendid virility of the phrases in which the 




“GOOD-BYE, COMRADE.” 

An incident in the battle of Champagne; a commander of a French battalion stops to shake hands with 

a wounded captain. 

tlun impetuous aristocrats and the tubby but droit; the Bodies are clearing out. En 

wiry little bourgeois voiced the glory of the avunt ' Vuv la Franca!” A lieutenant- 

day or uttered their own epitaphs. There m colonel, who had earned his battalion over a 

those glorious fields of Champagne the won).', mile and a half of country without stopping, 

of Wolfe became a commonplace. An officer was mortally wounded, and as he lay upon the 

m charge, of a miomiainsance was wounded ground, he shouted out ** En avant ' l 

mortally He turned to his sub -lieutenant, can only dm once ” Countless were the cases 

saying : “ Obey me once more. Carry on the m which wounded officer-, and men lying m 

reconnaissance, and leave me to die. We the trenches and the communication tunrieb 

have won. I am happy." A lieutenant who begged their comrades to throw' them out of 

had been wounded for the first time at the the trench on to the fields swept by maehine- 
Battle of the Marne, and who had been sent gun fire, so that they might not impede the 

hack to the front at his own request, had traffic up the trench. Go on.” cried one man 

passed through a very violent hr dc barrage who was lying wounded on the road, to’ an 

with his men, and was killed on the parapet officer, who wav slopping aside to avoid him, 
of the trench he conquered, shouting on- “I’m wounded. The whole people are the 

eouvagoment to his men: “Bravo, my chil only ones that matter to-day.” A captain, < 







HONOUR TO THE BRAVE* THE SALUTE TO A WOUNDED GENERAL. 

General Marehand, who wa^grievously wounded in the Battle of Champagne, being carried to the rear on a stretcher borne by an officer and three stretcher bearers 
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who had ! >< 1*11 badlv wound* d by ,1, grenade 
-pilot* i in th* tiif i' ietu-*d to go fro ih* mat 
to have his wound attend* d to I 

* an t stop fot a stn ill wound lo-d.n . death 
is the only thing th tt will stop m«* * He 
r* niiiiiu-d in In-- (1* m h and lought lot k\* da' s 
h* foie he was kilh'd 

'Fins holy fn e oi hoioisin ih si indi'd H]«ui ilu 
w hot* «u 11 tv , and .it no t inii' lias ;he di mo* i‘.n y 
<il Ftmue In on ntoi‘<‘ spit'ndidiv ni.nukst 
nttut'is’ sen.intx ,u < ompaiiiotl thou* in.Hm 
into buttle, when thin duties did not. toll 
them, and when tin* battlefield was denied up 
111.1m ot these set v, mts w ( n tound ly mg dead 
in Itont of their musters killed 1 >v the same 
bullet ox* the sanu* dietl Perhaps the most 
e vtninrdi 11, try Ulat time ut this d*'\oUon *»t tie 
nmti to then otheeis is to l»i> found in ihe ollu nil 
record ot the death ot a i.iptam m thet'olom.d 
ArtiLleiy, Wdn-ia hi 1 endu'd the second t iertumi 
trench he tell, shot lull in tin chest b*' a < h‘irua.11 
who had 1 at sod himself above* the parapet 
’I'h*' nun around the olli« **i iiuin* dial **h 
tst-ormed ihi' trench and buy mated the little 
gioup of men of t hi doth 1 ‘mssi.m Inlautiy 
Regiment who detended it. Among thf flead 
they r< cognized the man who hud killed then 
eapuun Tliev took out ins body, ami <v lull* 
under \ * ry hot till*' and maehin* -gun Ore. 
pioppi'd it up against the para pit. n*xw then* 
dying ntbeer, who said, “ I'm ul.nl to fight with 
men like y « u 1, a, nil In shed ms blood with you 
lor slid 1 a cause." When the deiman !>od\ 
had lieeu placed 111 position on* ol the soldier- 
drew a caiuet a Imm his ha.vers.iek, ami. still 
ittid* 1 temhk lire, took a snap-liot, ot tin 
mini wlio had killed his caption, saving as la* 
turned tli** him, \V* 'll send that to tin 1 
Cnptaips mnthei It will show her Unit In 
was avenged. ’ 

,\s H,n example of the Fteneh soldier’s cam- 
plet*' ignorance ol his own bravery (lie fol- 
lowing lettir from Sergeant, Quittot to the 
captain commanding n ('oloni.il company 
should be quoted* “f am in charge of the 
small post, on the left ot tho liollow road. 
This morning 1 noticed that the shots fired 
upon its came from our left. 1 went out there 
and found three Bodies m a machine-gun 
shelter. I killed two ot them, wlm tru'd to 
run away, t have tho third at your disposal, 
for J think he may have some useful mforma 
t ion. In this shelter thorn are ihe machine- 
gun enmage ami some hnige-fiwimg instru- 
ments , twenty-five full boxes of ammunition. 


.iml t his m e-oo'i'-. with rnbh*w tub*-, ih* 
Us* 1 ol w lit. h 1 don ! know \\ h.U. .hotild 1 

*l*i v 1 think th**i* .in* still mot* 1 Both*-, m 
Ilu oil i< r tr< to h 1 .tm iif vour disposal it 
you w itufr th* to put m I iii- soup I .ini k* epmg 
the prison* r with inf 11 

II* u . nidt<d. was th< mm h-.i<l\f*vtist_d X* w 
Kroner lint Old Frame also had its page of 
glo/\, ' fieuteuant, a man ot -1 >f \ two vents 
ot .ue\ who h.-vl ivjoimd the army oh tho 
• •of hr ".ok ot tlie war. rook putt m the lust 
a.sauif ami was killed as hi, rued to In- mt*n, 

Now th*n paoidc step t holrl your iieads 
high To-d.tv wt’re ok to tlie ball.” A 
toiporal wlio liad been wounded turned to 
his -ergeant. who lay wounded beside lum, 
saving I know 1 m going in die, but what 
does that mattei sun ** its tor France 7 ” 
A colonel m command of a ( ’olouml mtantry 
bimade, spent tli- live minutes before tin* 
hist olleiisivi w . e Imial to start m fixing 
bis lap and blushing the chalk off hm undorm, 
and at n <pi.u(ei past nine order* d tho 
I* glim ntal flag to be unbilled Then, as, 
hist along tin line, he elambeied up the f tench 
I.nldci to the op* n lid*! he turned to tho, so 
behind him saying: ‘ denrtemen, my tuno 
lias come, and toll back, killed by a shell 
splinter 

The initiative ot the French soldier was m 
a v * r\ great, degree re-ponsibh tor tho rapidity 
uitli which tho contusion between the first 
and second (lermui hues was restored ’Men 
who had lo-=t all their oiheers seemed to have 
hu instiucfive gr.tsp ol what, was required of 
them, and pressed forward under tin* leader 
stuji oi any private who assumed command. 
Thus I! Ok men who had lost all their officers 
on th»* **ve of September 2d captured a tleinmn 
trench Finding themselves tar in advance 
ot the rest ot tho line and without support or 
liaison they evacuated tho trench iu tho 
night., and ilu* next morning, still without 
otlicers and without orders, they act, off again, 
recaptured tho trench, and continued to 
advance 

It is impossible to say whether the oOiccrs 
tuspned their men hy the eouutlesa acts ot 
collective and individual bravery of those 
September days, whether the men Inspired 
the officers, or w bother, faced with a ire* 
mentions crisis m tho country's history, the 
whole nation was found equal to the demands 
made upon it. Among the men there w the 
case of Sergeant Quittot, At tho other end 
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(it tin' mihtd'v 1»K t.in h\ I-. (In' ease ni Gfiuuti 
Maiohimd Burly iri (In morning ot Sep- 
tember 2o tin 1 < ien< rid was in the advanced 
sap winch hud bein <1 out riming 1 1 1 * 1 

night i ight up to tin* Gcmnm lines. tar m 
.irhanrc <*1 tin tioinnd Remit Inn Of the 
hrst wave of .Ksaiilt two to iiajit. a, ml 

to loti «i<l\ amoil without diHiewItv tovuid- 
tlio Nav.inn Fa, no Tin* renin* w h held op 
by tout unu him* guns whirh Imd i stuped 
dost curt ion h\ rti't v , oliifi i - and tm tt 
were tailing om> att< i the othoi , then was the 
inevitabh iiioinciit of waveimg hesitation 
Tlion General Marelnmd, his pipe in bis mouth, 
and armed with a walking-stick, dashed out, 
and as he took his piano at the* litad ot tin* 
hesitating centre, he fell with n bullet thiough 
Jus abdomen His orderly officer mu io him, 
and ignoring the* order ot the General, who 
said “ I’m hit , my spinal column is broken , 
Inv'e me alone,” had him earned to the rear 
Meanwhile his men, fin'd by his example 
and the desire to make the Germans pay dearly 
for their General, swept, forward and pierced 
the Ck'immi u litre 

Tin* n suits of all this heroism, of all the 
straining and toiling in the factories ot Frame, 
of all the vast work ot staff preparation whiih 
hud gone on without a break tor five months, 
were exl remely linpoitaut . for the French 
victory m the Chmnpagnt*, although it, lemnmecl 
iiom the military point ot view (aetieal, was 
almost, tlu* (irst definite notification to the 
world that initiative along the Western trout 
had passed trom the hands ot the Germans 
into tliose of the Allies 

An attack upon a first line is a very different 
matter from a simultaneous assault upon a 
first and second lino. In the Champagne 
mouths of stationary warfare had enabled the 
French to got the exact range of every position 
upon the first lme, but when their artillery 
moved up new range-finding became a access it y, 
geography became more doubtful, reconnais- 
sance work, having been of necessity entirely 
aerial, became less reliable. When the French 
reached the German second line they became 
aware practically for the first tune of the 
formidable nature of its defence, and, perhaps. 


(In groat e,->t, obstacle to the strategic completion 
ot the From li a Hi nsivc was found m the system 
tht (hi mans had adopted tor defending then* 
s( eond line along the crest ot the hill running 
parallel to t he < ’hallerangi - 1 lazaneourt Railway 
Upon the south -western slopes exposed to 
lirid observation tlu re was practically no 
sign ot deh usive preparation Here and 
tin re, upon the lace ot . 1 , hill could be seen a 
l« w sandbags, an occasional mound ot white 
upturned i balk denoting the emplacement 
ot a mm hme-min section or an observation 
post Those positions, as the French found 
out, after the offensive had hi en launched, were 
but tlu* outworks ot the main defence Upon 
the ‘ other sidi ot t he hill. ’ to quote Napoleon’s 
oq>n *'sion lay the German surprise It con- 
sisted ot dense sunken fields of barbed w*ire, 
huge pits dug m the chalk soil to a depth o 
six or seven feet., and, on an area of about 
seventy yards, tilled up to the level of the earth 
with solid barbod-vuri* entanglements. Behind 
these entanglements, winch were practically 
invisible from the air and completely screened 
by the crest ot the lull from the French observers 
in the forward trenches, lay a whole system of 
tortifii ation. m which each lull became a bastion, 
and swept, with an enfilading fire of machine- 
gims and field guns the zone separating it from 
the similar bastions to its right and to its 
lett Tin post on the exposed side of the hill 
eoinnnmieated with the hidden trenches through 
galleries dinen light underneath the hill 
peak 

Tins line of defence had remained compara- 
tively untouched l>v the artillery bombardment, 
and although tin* French m subsequent fighting 
got a tooting m it, the exploit, of the Germans 
on the Dmnijee in breaking through the 
Russian trout and rolling up its edges was 
not repeated 

In short, the < 'liampague offensive was a 
trial of strength which was m some ways 
comparable with the v atoms of Austerhtz 
and Jena, although it did not achieve so 
victorious a real lit. It, nevertheless turned 
very definitely in favour of the Allies, and 
constitutes one of the finest pages in the 
military history of France. 



CHAPTER CV. 

THE BATTLE OF LOOS. 

AhRI\ \L in >N I’.PTIjM HI it ttl HkIM'OIU'L \tl Ms \NI> <ilNs ON THE BRITISH FkoNT |'’UNTS TO 

J)ki hM' i hi; (Jirmvnh Tm>. Holimno Ariioss \r 1 1 urn. r, Buis Bremer, NT i , v k < 'ir U’elle, 
.wo ( i i \ i cii \ I'Lvis of British Airmen Hi.rmvn Pom now from Ly Bvsskk to Vivn-- 
J)isfositions or Sir John Fklni a First I > \ n of the ITmi.or Loos -The < iRi;vr Akiti lkhy 
Bow h mm>mi< nt (tvs iNU Smoke used hv British -Am vnck of tiik I. Corps ont Aechv, 

TH E HoHKN/OLLERV REDOIBT, \NT) HULUU II QT'VRUIKN The IV, ( 'orps Attm ks lll UXI II, 
Loo.s, vnd Hike 70 •- 1 Tmtoics oi the IIimii. vnih rs avd London Territorials -The French 
Attm k Bourn ez - Second IKy oi 'ihf B virus oi boos Rkrmvnn K\ mtatk Soiiohk/, -- 
Third vnd Fourth 1K\s of the Hutu, of Loos -Ch vuoi-.s of mil British (Ihmujs on Hike 
70 — The Frinch 10th Army 1Cm;yefd wrii run Prussian (h vuds on the Vim\ H Emins — 
French Oth Corps Kl:kie\ es British in Loos and on Hied 70--Kni> or the Battle of Loos— 
Its Results 

T HK (avtil offensive of th* Ficm Ii Tt was aofc with numbers alone, however, 
in the Champagne Pom Mouse, that the British Aron had been strengthened, 

desenhed m (lit* last chapter, torn- The additional troops sent by us to Franco 

aided with tin* Battles ot Loos and hail nil arrived properly e< pupped with a due 

Vuny. 'These were in effet t a, icnewnl on h proportion ot artillery, in addition to which 

still mc»re gigantic siah ot the Battles of a large minther of guns and howitzers had 

Artois, the A ubers Ridge, and Featuberfc do- reached the army and furnished it with a 

Jivered In Ceuetals Foeh, d I'rbal, and Sir material w Inch more than fulfilled expectations, 

.lolrii From h m the preceding May The same and which indeed produced tar greater moral 

leaders were now to renew their efforts to and physical effects on the Hermans than 

win their way into the Plain of the Scheldt the latter had ever behoved possible. The 

between the La B.issee salient and the Searpe, British and French attacks were necessarily 

while (tenoral de Castelnau between Reims frontal because the Borman lino was continuous 

ami the Argonne endeavoured to drive back to the sea, tender these e ire u instances no 

the Bermans before him to the hanks of the attack can he successful unless it lias been pro* 

Aisne perly prepared by artillery tire, ft is necessary 

Rv the third wtek oi September, l hi ,7, to create a point where the infantry can break 1 

thanks to a stream ot reinforcements from jn. To do this not only must the hostile de- 

England, the British Army had extended its ferns ss he thoroughly disposed of, hut the 

right w mg to (Jrenay opposite Look and Lens, obstacles m front of them must lie swept away 

taking over from the French, and consolidating before an assault can be successful. To destroy 

and enlarging. mo-A of the trenches which ran fortifications of the semi-permanent diameter 

southwards from the Bt'llmno-Ln Ransee Tamil which the tlermans had erected, to blow away 

to the ridge and plateau of Notre Dame de parapets, ruin trendies, and the bomb-proof 

Lord. to. The numbers of the British wore shelters of concrete and iron constructed in * 

sufficient, for the coming battle, them, requires shells of vast, weight containing 

Vol. VI.— Part 7a. ,‘Uii « , 
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IN NORTHERN FRANCE. 

British troops on their way to the trenches. 


\ cry large high - explosive bursting charges. 
By the tune the advance was determined on 
sufficient howitzers and heavy guns were 
available The guns which the divisions pos- 
sessed, 18-pounders, (iO-pounders, and 4 5 in. 
howitzers were ready to play their part in 
totally destroying the broad bolts of barbed 
wire obstacles which covered the trout ol the 
(Herman line. Through these no troops, how- 
ever gallant, could possibly hope to penetrate 
so long as the troops in the trenches behind 
them could bring a concent rated fire from 
numerous machine guns arid rifles to hear on 
the assailants. 

For decisive victories in Artois and Cham- 
pagne it was not siiflieient merely to collect 
then* men, artillery, and munitions. If they 
knew in advance where J off re ,s and French's 
great blows were to be struck, the (Herman 
leaders by means of their railroads and motor- 
traction might accumulate m tin- Champagne 
Pmulloiise and m Artois artillery and numbers 
capable of rendering the Allied efforts nugatory . 
The German reserves had to bo diverted to other 
points on the four hundred mile long lino of 
battle. To effect fills purpose feigned attacks 
were organized. It ivas decided that while 
General de Castelnau delivered the main French 
attack through the Champagne Pouilleusc, as 
already described in Chapter CIV., General 
Dubail, who had mastered some of the gateways 
into Alsace, should demonstrate, as if he war© 
about to descend from the Vosges tp the banks 
of the Upper Rhine, 


At the extreme end of the Allied loft uung 
similar demonstrations were made. On tlio 
evening of September 24 Vice-Admiral Bacon 
sent two monitor* and certain auxiliary craft 
to bombard the next day lvnocke, Hoyst, 
Zoebrugge, and Blankcnberghc, while with 
other vessels an attack was made on the 
fortified positions west of Ostcud In both 
cases considerable damage was done to the 
enemy’s works. On September 2b, 27, and 
30 hut her attacks were made on the various 
batteries and strong positions at Middelkirke 
and Wostonde. From August 22. indeed, the 
British Admiral with the seventy-nine vessels 
at lus disposal had at frequent intervals 
bombarded the Belgian coast-line from the 
mouth ot the Yser at Nicuport to the Dutch 
frontiers This bombardment, which was 
especially severe on September 19 and 25, 
might signify m the German eyes an intention 
to disembark a large force at Zeebruggo or 
another point. For some time before the 
Battles of Loos and Vimy telegraphic and postal 
communications between Great Britain and the 
rest of the world were suspended, and the 
German leaders, after the extraordinary daring 
of the British landings in the Gallipoli Pen- 
insula, could not safely rule out the possi- 
bility of a British disembarkation in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ostend behind the end of their 
right wing. 

As a landing on the Belgian coast would be , 
almost, certainly accompanied by an attempt 
of the Allies ' in 1 the.;. Ypres, salient to break 
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I luoueh tlx i nxiinV lm<“. and advamr down 
the tmiili bunk ol llx L\ s mi (Ihenl anuinsi 
tin i liiiiiiiiimiMtioii'i <>t fix Duke ol U'tir 

I I mbcig’s Arms - west lit Client , mdeis uppei.r 
to have In** n given to Beniml i 1 **l \ d'Ois^i I, 
oomm.uidmg tlx* Klein h hoops wedged 
la tween tin* Belgian \miv on llx Ym i .mil 
Bi \ st* I ion! i and also to (ion* ml ftu fbibirt 
1 ’ 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 t to 111 ! II.HV tilt* 1 ^1 ( K* ot \\ lilt* III- 
l>t*H/ with .in oiit iwv* din-, in* nan* was 
a* t oiii))iinii*d on St ptcinher 2a l>\ tom holding 
alt. it Ks. 

On flit* 2at h (Ik* Berman position- m tin* 
Ypn s salient mid south-west wards to La 
B.ism'i* were subjected to a tremendous artillerv 
hr**, and tour ut talks wort 1 lamn-lit d by the 
lit Kish, The first was directed at, the Birman 
tri'iiehes east ot tlx* \ pms-( 'amines Canal, 
tin* second at those south ol Arinent teres 
in the region of Iiois Bremer, the third Irani 
iSeme Bhtipolle against the Moulin du Ptetre, 
find the h mrth just north ot the Betlmne-Lu 
Basset* Canal nt*ar (hvenehy. The object 
of the attacks was to draw the Berman 
reserves away from the Cattles of Loos and 
Vuny. It was sat eesstul 

In the first of these engagements an attaek 
by the 3rd and 141 h Divisions of tin* V. Corps, 
forming part, ot the Second Army under Sir 


I l**i b**i t Pinna t, was mad* alonir a iruiit ot 
about boo voids between tin Ypn s \h*um 
load and the Ypn*s-Buiileis railway, Attei 
a .s< vere cannonade, vvhuh lasted trolii 3 10 to 
i 20 a m . a mine was exploded bv us north ol 
the Bel lew nnrde Farm, and the columns ol 
siunke caused by tlx* explosion were still 
drifting away liom the t rater. 30 \ urds across 
h\ 30 tei t deep, as (Mir men left the trendies. 
V battalion ot tin* Hide Brigade was on the left, 
one ot the Oxford and Bucks in the tenth*, 
and one of tlx* Shropshire*! on the right In 
reserve behind Samttifirv Wood was « bat- 
talion of lh< King’s Royal Rifles, and a bat- 
talion ol tin* Somerset L L was also held in 
readiness Tin Shropshires hail to attack a 
very strong point south of the Bellewaurde 
Farm which was powerfully defended With 
mat bun* guns, hut, they succeeded, neverthe- 
less, m turning their way into the Oerrnun lines, 
tin 1 (ireiwhers particularly distmgmslnng them- 
sekcs. The 1 right eoluinn of the Oxford and 
Bucks | nit a machine gun out of action, and 
then swept through tin* enemy's positions, 
clearing tin* Bermans out of their dug-outs and 
destroying another machine gun. The left 
column, however, eould not make good its 
footing in the Berman trenches. As soon as 
they left, their own hues the men came under 



ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

Men of the Roy#J Field Artillery shelling German trenches. L, 
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,t \ir\ he«ix\ iiii* hum <li<‘ fVniMii niilt.iil- 
Im-e-., .-mil 1 ln'ti bullin' impeded Hit uenti.il 
ud\ >m< t* Tli< t’tsiiK uj'' dial il w.i*. found 
irjipov.ible pioperlv to t on-ioliduit 1 1 it giouwl 
gamed, and by about 8 a tu our nun villi Id 
prisoner-, were a it hdi awn to Hieir original 
lutes During (ho n miuudcr of t lit* day flu* 
( (t*mi'»ns nrganuied -.exer.ii no Hot Inal counler- 
n thick-. tfom tiio lit II* auardo Wood, and 
heavily shelled our 1 ronehes 300 .six-inoli 
shells lulling on out 1 small longtli ol lino 
alone * 

The Hois < I renter action wu» on our side 
huiglil b\ udier details ol the Hide Bngade, 
|>V die Lincolns and I » v the Kov til Berk-Juies. 
The attacks on the left ami right w ere success! til, 
bill dull in the centre was held up The Butish 
line here tuned away from the enemy and 
tunned a reentrant. The advance was timed 
tor ! .10 a in The Lincolns, posted on the 
Jett, had the difficult, task of storming a strong 
tort at be Bndoux, and in successfully accom- 
plishing that feat, they not only killed many 
Uei mans, but captured 80 of the 100 prisoners 
taken in the sector Lieut. Leslie and Cor- 

* Kero i id -Lie lit R. P, Hallovve-s, of the 4th Middlesex 
Ihguiicut, fur his gallantry on this oec<i-.um und m tho 
lighting near Jloogc up to October 3, gained the V I. 
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poiril Haiev i ra.w led forw.ud belorc (lie lort 
had lalleii an<l '-in prised li\( German* m a 
dug-mil They teturned latei and captured 
IS moie iti the < outre tin 1 Heikshiros, re- 
\ealed by a (lei man scan blight, had to attack 
a redoubt known as the “ Lozenge,” where the 
trenches and dug-outs were exceedingly strong 
One pm ate named Jenkms did splendid work 
b\ standing behind a ti.nerse and bayoneting 
se\en Hermans as they came up round it. 
Another man was seen squatting on the 
parapet and sniping coolly fiom this position. 
Notwithstanding the gallantry of our m on, the 
Hermans substantially maintained their posi- 
tion. with the result, that the mun of the Rifle 
Brigade on the right, who had made their 
attack so swift ly that they caught many of 
the Germans without their rifles and equipment, 
and had gamed by 0 a.m the second line 
trenches, could not maintain contact with the 
Berkshire* on their lelt Before 10 a.m. they 
had fallen back to the Herman first line trenches. 
Meanwhile the Hermans skilfully massed their 
reserves under the lee of the Bois Grenier, and, 
as the mam aim of our attack had succeeded, 
a general retirement was ordered soon after 
3 p m. It was carried out m good order, and 
a ditch which ran straight in front of the old 
curved line was retained. 

In the Neuve Hhapolle sector also a deter- 
mined effort was made by a battalion of 
the Black Watch, with the Second Leicester* 
on one flank and battalions of the Meerut 
Division of the Indian Expeditionary Corps 
on the other, to break the German line at tho 
Moulin du Pietro The Leicester* and Indians 
were hung up by barbed-wire entanglements 
which, as at the Battle of the Aubors Ridge, 
the British artillery had been unable to destroy. 
The Black Watch, howe\er, rushed the first 
line German trench, and, with the regimental 
pipers (one of whom was killed, the other 
wounded) playing ” llieland Laddie,” bombed 
four more lines of trenches, and, advancing 
000 yards or so across an open field, reached 
the enemy's reserve line near the Moulin du 
Pietro. But, as both their left and right were 
exposed to counter-attacks and enfilading fire, 
the Scotchmen had to be withdrawn. Captain 
M. E. Park, of the 2 /Black Watch, had 
shown conspicuous courage. Prom & a.m. 
to 10 a.m. lie directed a company of bombers 
in close and continuous fighting. Captain 
J. I. Buchan, of the same regiment, who with 
Ins men had .been gassed by the Germans 
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ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

British troops surprise a party of Germans who were busily engaged sapping. 


reached tint enemy’s reserve line trench near his senior of liver having boon incapacitated 

the Moulin du Pietro and was wounded m the by wounds. Another officer of the Leicester**, 

counter-attack Major Frederick Lewis, of Captain, W, Camndini Wilson, although badly 

the 2/ Leicestors, at an early stage of the com- wounded in the stomach, refused to leave the 

hat had hem hit in f ho neck hy shrapnel, but field until his men wore over the parapet of 

for throe hours he remained, at. his pc^t directing the German trench, while Bi firman Kublir 

the attack. After his wound had been dressed Thapa, of the 3rd Queen Alexandra’s Qym - . 

he subsequent! y took command of the battalion ; Gurkha Kifles, w ho had been severely wounded, . 

- / , * i r } h t 7 , 1 >f 
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VICE-ADMIRAL BACON 


Commanded ,i squadron of seventy-nine ships, bom- 
barded the Belgian coast line from the mouth of the 
V'ser to the Dutch frontier. 

saved, under peculiarly difficult circumstances, 
(wu of lus countrymen anrl a badly injured 
soldier oi the Leicosters For lus bravery 
and devotion Tliupa was awarded the V.C 

The attaiks near Hois Grenier and Neuve 
Ghnpelle suggested that the ren] offensivo 
might lie iihout to be delivered against the 
northern, not the southern side of the La 
U.ismV salient. At the Battles of Neuve 
Ghupelle, the Vubors Ridge, and Festubert 
the aim of the British had been to sever the 
Ormans tumid La Bassee from Lille by an 
adianee over the rulges north ot the La Bassee- 
Lille Canal 

Further, to mystify the enemy as to our 
designs on the 25lh, Sir Douglas Haig, with 
portions ot the 1, Corps, assaulted the tier man 
trinities near Vest abort and Givenchy, as if a 
direct at lack on the point, of the salient u as con- 
templated I it this feint Second Lieut. 8 8 John, 
ot the Bth Cheshire Regiment, at the ooncluMon 
of the attack, when the British had retired to 
their trenches, crawled out. and saved a wounded 
officer and about twenty men. The Military 
Cross was, his reward, as it was for Second 
Lieut. ,!. K. U r . Trueman of the 6th Wilts, 
who had taken command of a company and 
handled it with remarkable skill. 

The uiany efforts from Nieuport to Bel- 
fort, accompanied by I ho bombardment of the 
whole of the enemy’s line, made it difficult 
for the, Carmans to decide wliere the main 
was to be struck, though in a stationary 


combat slid i as here obtained, to keep plans 
entirely hidden was impossible Aeroplanes 
can observe a good deal, and ropoit any largo 
a< cumulations of men or guns Spies cannot be 
entirely eliminated, although it is possible 
sometimes to deceive them by false orders 
issued for their benefit But from their aerial 
observers the Bermans learned little, for the 
superiority of onr men had gn on them com- 
pletely the upper hand Throughout the sum- 
mer the work oi the Royal Flying Corps had 
gone on continuously, ov en during the unfavour- 
able weather The enemy’s positions had been 
photographed, so that plans ot his trenches 
had boon constructed and the dispositions of 
his guns furnished to our gunners Such work 
is most tiring and hazaidous, for the airmen 
must remain for long periods within range of 
the enemy’s artillery The danger from this 
can be best exemplified by the statement that 
on one occasion a machine was hit no fewer 
than throe hundred times soon after crossing 
the German lmos, and yet the observer suc- 
cessfully carried out lus task. Deeds of this 
kind, show the highest courage, and when it is 
mentioned that they were almost of daily 
occurrence the efficiency of the corps can be 
easily imagined Nor was it without opposi- 
tion from the German aircraft Thus a 
British airmail drove olf four hostile machines 
and then completed his reconnaissance. An- 
other time two officers engaged no fewer than 
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, [Gale & Bolden. 

MAJOR-GEN. F. V. ,D. WING, 

Who commanded the 12th Division, Killed. 
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-iv ot t h<* ( ,it*in \ ’ 1 itilii - .uni di-nbi< d * 1 1 l<M-l 
oiif* ot t Item 

'I lie Hole-- oi ] >hf »| < i£;i iijiit-i i.ikrn in tin an 
imn vvttc -upplementfd <i- nnK'li .i- | J )|t > 
In ob-oi v .moils m. «li utt th» -mi. k. ? if (in 
gtouritl Jit ton' ami during t i»«* I5.it lit* uf 
Loo-- m.iny .li duoii'- ,md venturi mni t'ots vicic 
poilorm<*d i>\ llnlish <>Uners and men ^vkimt 
to li'.im the height .mil d« pth <>t (lie ob-muF # 
tlie position 5 - of whu h h.id hi i it rlitfi'teii in 
tiie i until mu h.it l hvt u lev e.ded in the iii'g.t! ms 
of the [utter s photographs 'Hu < hons «»t 
obsfivatxon stutn ms trom vvluth the etteet of 
live could ho telephoned buck* ua- H diltii nit 
and ilamroroiis dutv. which Inal net i "siinly to 
hi* done on tin ground itself It invoked 
walking many miles with not even the eups 
of the suivoyors visible over the crest s ot the 
tiemhei Often only pc.iisoopes could he used 
tor observation, which wih therelore a, lengthy 
business But this m.strunienf gave in mam’ 
plaees insulin unt inhumation, and then per- 
sonal reeonnnissant e had to he resorted to. 
For instance, ori the nights ot September 12-13 
mid 23 2 1. Second hi M 11. (hikes, ot the First 
Surrey Rifles, crawled up to the ( Jarman wire 
entanglements near Muroc\ In the course ot 
his second reconnaissance lie was wounded in 
two plaees Second Lt C. if H. Roberts, of the 
same regiment, emulated ( hikes'’ s example 
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MAJOR-GEN. SIR T, CAPPER. 

Who commanded the 7th Division. Severely 
wounded at Loos on September 26th, 1915, died 
on dje 27th, > 
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MAJOR-GEN. G H. THESIGER, 

Who commanded the 9th Division. Killed near the 
Hoheozollern Redoubt. 

Again, Second Id N. R Colville, of id/ Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders, on August 7 nnd 
September 8 and 9, at great personal risk, in- 
vestigated Ihe formation and wiring uf the 
1 lohetv/.ollevn. Redoubt. 

In addition to their reconnoitring work and 
their personal eneoi inters, our airmen did excel- 
lent service by bombing the (hrnutu communi- 
cations. During the operations towards tho 
end of September nearly six tons of ex- 
plosives were dropped tin various objec- 
tives. The Kljmg Corps had bccomf the Fifth 
Arm. 

Of the feats of individual airmen some may 
he here recorded. On September 21, four days 
before tho battle of Loos, Captain L. VV. B. 
Rees. Ri.F.C., aceonipunu'd by Flight Sergeant 
Hargreaves. sighted a large derm an biplane 
armed with two machine guns, some 2,000 feet 
below them. Though he himself had only one 
nun bine gun. Captain Rees spiralled down and 
dived a 4 the i many. The latter, whose 
machine was taster, maiuvuvrcd to get Captain 
Rees broadside on, end then opened a heavy 
fire. But Captain Rees pressed his attack, 
and apparently mu eeeded m hitting the engine 
of tho German biplane, which fell just inside 
the Gorman lines. Captain Rees Had 1 previously 
engaged in two successful duals in the air. He 
was awarded tlie Military CYoss, - 
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BY ’BUS TO THE FIRING-LINE: BRITISH TROOPS ABOUT TO BOARD MOTOR ’BUSES 
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\notfur orhrer who im'iU'd (ho -«ime 
lll~t UK. (toil U,l-s Si (011(1 Licit t S H Long, 
ot the itinh.nn Light fnhmtiv and Revol 
Living Coipt., Oil 'v'ptemb* i 10 ho had, with 
bomb'-, put out <>t ait ion ,m enii .un r.iit 
button oik! had muroulv nihvil ,m 

observ at ion bniloon. On September 2‘5 ho 
twice uttiu hod Herman trams iiom the low 
111 Igbt o! a(>0 loot. H Inlo the lint tie ot fanes 
was in pmun -s ho bombed .d n train nndoi 
hetuv rifle fin and damaged I bo Iiih latter 
m idie day, in spite of darkness and bud wont In r. 
ho endeavoured to destroy other trains 'Flu 
\ ram j in vented la- reaching them, In- 
stead, ho attacked the tailway station ot 
I'emnne. winch, fiimevcr, was saved fiy the 
anti-uircratt battery in the neighbourhood 
Prev cntul from leaching the station. Long 
r limbed up to 1,500 feet and ailmced the gun 
ot a “ Roe kot ” battery. 

As mentioned, trains did not escape un- 
scathed from the British airmen. On Seph m- 
her 20 Second Lieut 1) A. 0. Symington 
ot the Hc^al Flying I’orp*, w locked a largo 
poition of one moving towards St. Anuiml. 
Another airman given the DSO. was Lieut. 
G A. J\. Lawrence. On September 21 ho 
lec onnoitred 00 miles witlnu the German 
hms, being repeatedly attacked hj a hostile 
machine. During the first day of the Rattle 
ot Loos lie descended to 000 feet irom the 
ground and hit a moving tram near I til** The 
next day he drove off a Ron nan aeroplane 
which was interfering with our bombing 

machine**. Finally, on September Iff l, lie 

reconnoitred lor three* hour** m very laid 

weather. His aeroplane was hit in **eveidy 
places by anti-aircraft guns us lie won crossing 
tin* German lines on Ins w ay out, 

A last example of the daring displaced by 
individual airmen. Lieut (\ E, C. Ruba- 
gliati, of the 5 arks Light Infantry and Royal 
Flying Cotp>, and Second Lieut. A. M 
A nueour, ot the Royal Field Artillery and 

Filing Corps, on September 28 reconnoitred 
over Valera lennes and Douai. They had to 
fly m tlmk cloud nearly the whole distance, 
and their aeroplane trequently gut into a 
“>piu.” Kueii time it did so tin* machine was 
righted, uu*l the two gallant officers from a 
height of 2,800 foot, under heavy tire, per- 
formed their dangerous task. 

* Nor should the good work of our anti- 
aircraft gunners be, overlooked. The feat of a 
Canadian about this date, who had “ brought 



A TRENCH KITCHEN. 

Preparing food on a charcoal fire in the frst line 
trenches. 


down eigld Hun aeroplanes in three months ” 
b worthy of reeord. 

The feints to deceive the (Ionium Higher 
Command have been mentioned. The service, 
rendered bv our airmen and unti -aircraft 
gunners in preventing (leriiuin aerial observers 
from perceiving Hint the main Allied forces ot 
men and material north oi Corupiegna were 
being concert trut ed between Aims and Betlmne, 
their expeditions to obtain nitonuation or 1o 
interfere with the German communications 
have been .suftieiently acknowledged. It re- 
mains to describe the German positions which 
French, Foeh and d’Urbal hud decided to 
assault on September 25 and the subsequent 
days. 

Tfc will be remembered that, in May and Juno, 
at, the Battle of Artois, General d’Urbal, with 
the 10th French Army, had, under the eyes of 
Generals Jaftro and Foeli, driven the Germans 
from the plateau of Notre Dame de Loretta, 
raptured the villages of Ablaip Kt. Nmuure and 
Uareuey, the White 'Works cpnpeeting i 'money 

1 i 1 1 
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with the ni La Turuette, the village <4 

\« in j Hi* St Yamt , -mil the lonmd.iblr ->ub- 
U iTUitvan loitro-v* called ‘ l'he Lain in if h, 

< oit-itriu led ,ii riM the Xn-i^-Leii-i load Down 
the ravine-like valley leadin'? trom \hlam 
S(. Xezaire t<> Souehe/ on the An as- Bethune 
ro.nl they had m -lane gradually l < need thou 
w»>. capturing the sug.u refmorv ami the 
group of three houses kunuii ns t li< * Mill 
Maine. 5 On -huie IT the cemetery ot Souchez 
was taken, but- the (|c rniaiis, assisted by <- loads 
ot (loisonous gus. recovered it some tlnee 
wicks Liter. 

A ylanee at the map will show the importance 
ot what h-ul been achieved by the French, but 
nmth ot Souehe/. the ( Jen nans .still clung to 
the eastern slopes of the plateau of Notre Dame 
do Lwett<* and the Boih-cn-Haclie, and thotr 
line i vtended north of Anures and Lumn m 
trout of the low Loos- ilulloeh-Haisnes heights 
to the Bctlume- La Bassee- Lille Canal in the 
vicinity of La Bass de. South of Souchoz it 
curxed eastward of the high road which runs 
fiom Bethune through Souchoz and La Tar- 
get to to Arms, and crossed the Scarp o m the 
outskirts of that battered city. 

Between the French and the plain stretching 
lrom the Searpo below Arras to tho La Bassce- 
Lille Canal lay the heights ot Vitny. The 
uiimug city ot Lens is m the low ground to the 
cast of Ltewn and south-east of Loos The 
uii|itnre of either tho Loos-Hulluch-Haixnos 
ridges or ot the Vuny heights would oblige the 
Bermans to euieuato Lens. 

The loftiest point on the plateau of Notre 
Dame do Lorettu is 540 feet high, but the 
plateau itself is not sufficiently elevated 
coinpleiely to < ommand the heights ot Vitny. 
Tin* culminating point on the Yiniy heights is 
4 <10 feet above sea level, and behind Souchoz 
they reach an altitude of 590 feet. 

North-east ot Ncuville St. Vaast the crest of 
the heights was crowned by tho thick wood of 
La Folic, winch t he Den nuns held. They also 
were mtrouchod m The 1 us, Farbus, Petit 
Vnny and Vuny. From La Targelte the 
Arras- Bethune highroad winds downwards to 
the wood -fringed village of Souchoz, which lies 
m a hollow. Before Souchez was reached an 
diluted building, the “ Cabaret Rouge” was 
^countered. Beyond, on the loft of the road, 
ams the cemetery, and a hundred yards farther 
mi the 'first houses of the village. To the east 
flf the road, the ground, intersected by hedges 
imd with here and there a. tree, rose gently 


upwards towards tlio dailc mass of the La Folic 
wood and, noith ol it, Hill 140 On Hie 
Iviglils behind and east ol Sonchez is Hill 1 1 9 and 
the village and wood of 0 ivcnchy-on-Gohelles 
Along the ridge horn Hill 119 to Hill 140 
mojo lines of Dei man trencher connected by 
tunnels with the reserves and tho heavy 
artillery behind the eiest Tho Vuny heights 
tall rapidly to the plain, so that troops and 
guns below the crest were comparatively sate 
trom the French artillery, while the barbed 
wire entanglements here could not be cut by 
shrapnel. Nearer the French and halfway 
down the slope was a sunken road running 
parallel with the crest Its lower bank, some 
15 teet high, had been prepared for defence by 
a parapet , moreover, the German- had 
tunnelled down from the road and constructed 
on the French side great caves, each capable of 
containing half a company of men. Access to 
the eaves was obtained by flights of steps, 
securely covered from the view of the French 
so that when their troops advanced over the 
roofs of the caves and descended into the road 
they could be attacked by the enemy issuing 
from his subterranean refuges. 

In the valley below' the heights Souchez, its 
cemetery, the “ Cabaret Rouge ” and the 
Chateau de Carle ul, in its immediate vicinity, 
had been fortified with every device known to 
the German engineer. The village could be 
approached from the south and north along 
the Arras -Bethune highroad, from the south- 
west and west by the valleys of the streamlets 
Carency and Nazaire, which jom to form the 
stream of the Souchez. At the head of these 
valleys were the ruins of Carency and Ablam 
St. Nazaire. By damming up the Carency and 
Nazaire streams the Germans had created an 
impassable swamp, -which perforce split m two 
the French assaulting columns. * 

Against the north side of Souchez an assault 
was impossible so long as the Germans retained 
their trenches on the eastern slopes of the 
plateau of Notre Dame de Lorette, and m 
the Bois-en-Haehe. To dislodge them from the 
wood and trenches was difficult, because the 
advancing infantry would be enfiladed by 
the German artillery m. Lievin, Angres and 
Givenohy-en-Gohelles. As Sir John French 
observed, the French I Oth Army under General 
d Urbal had to attack “ fortified positions of 
immense strength, upon which months of skill 
and labour had been , expended, and which , 
extended many miles*”- 
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BOMBERS COVERING A BAYONET CHARGE NEAR LA BASSEE. 

The bombers went before, the assaulting infantry came after them, Most of the bombs were of the 
rocket kind, and were carried in canvas bags A piece of webbing which payed out as the homb was 
thrown caused the missile to land head downwards so as to ensure explosion. 


The task of Sir Douglas Haig, commanding 
the British First Army, of which the right 
wmg had m September been extended to the 
region of Orenay, three miles or so north of the 
plateau of Notre Dame de Loretta and some 
four miles west of Lens seemed, on the map, 
easier, because the Loas-thtllueh-Haibnes ridges 


were on an average only half the altitude of 
the Yimy heights. But oven the largest scale 
map gives no indication of the difficult pro- 
blems confronting the British leaders, The ploin 
crossed hy the Imos-BuUueh-Haisnes ridges 
was dotted with village, factories, mine-work* 
and stag-heaps, intersected with trenches. For 
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BRITISH OFFICERS 
With a machine gun. 

years before the outbreak of the war industries 
had sunk si uifts and tunnelled beneath it ; and 
foi nearly twelve months the plodding Germans 
and their enslaved captives had burrowed in 
the hollow* and thrown up trenches on the 
ridges, so that the ground whore it was not 
< even'd by buddings or mining refuse re- 
sembled the preliminary excavations for a 
mighty city 

The lattice work of German trenches — 8 or 
1) teet deep, mostly cemented or floored and 
tun us hod with wooden platforms for musketry 
rind mac) line guns —between Lens and Loos, 
Loos and Uullueh, Hullueh and Haisnes, and 
J La fours mid La Bas-.ee, was supplemented by 
redoubt s and observation posts 

Opposite ( Irena y and west of Loos were tw'o 
large slag heaps, known as the Double Grassier, 
bristling with mitrailleuses. Nearer Loos the 
cemetery and numerous fortified chalk pits 
formed a powerful barrier. Behind the dwarf 
walls of the graveyard numerous machine gun* 
were ensconced. On a track loading from 
Vormolles to Loos along the crest of the downs 
was a German redoubt, 500 yards in diameter, 
whence a view could be obtained of Loos, 
beyond it “Hill 70,” and the outskirts of Lens, 
while to the north Hullueh and its quarries, 
the hamlet of St. Ehe and the village of Haisnes, 
in front of which wero Pit 8 and the Hohen- 
ssollem Redoubt, wore visible. 

hooa itself, a town .which before the war 
contained 12*000 inhabitants, of whom none 
. hut the heroins Emiiietme Moreau and a, 
handful of half -starved women, and chiltiren 
' tyminhpd, - was’ j an agglomeration > ■ at ; ' two- 


sloicv'cd miners’ cottages clustered about an 
ancient village. The principal street ran west 
and east, and was lined by roofless shops and 
cafes The parish chinch, though reduced to 
nuns, still sen eel to remind the spectators 
of the antiquity of the place Conspicuous 
tor forty miles round ro->e out of Loos the 
traceiy of the “Tower Bridge,” BOO feet high 
rt was the name given by our soldiers to two 
square towers of steel girders, joined two-thirds 
of the wav up by others. It was used as a plat- 
form for German artillery observers, snipers and 
mitrailleuses. The possession of the “Tower 
Bridge ” midway between La Basseo and the 
Vimy heights gave the Germans for observa- 
tion purposes a considerable advantage over 
their foes 

Behind, and south-east of Loos on the 
dueet road to Lens, was the shaft of Pit 12. 
Due east the ground sloped gently up to the 
Lens-St. Elie-La Bassee highway and an 
eminence dignified by tho title of Hill 70. 
On the north-east side of Hill 70 was a strong 
redoubt. A little to the north of the redoubt 
was the coal-mine “ 14 bis,” powerfully fortified, 
as also w r as a chalk pit to the north of it. 
East of Hill 70 the ground dipped, and on the 
next rise was the village of Cite St. Auguste. 

Three thousand yards north of Loos were 
the houses of Hullueh strung out along a small 
stream North-west oi Hullueh were the stone 
quarries converted into a fortress, similar to 
that which west of Careney had up to May II 
blocked the French advance on that village. 
Behind the Quarries was the mining village 
of Cite Rt. Ehe on the Lens-La Bassee road. 
Half a mile or so north-west of the Quarries 
and five hundred yards m front of the German 
trenches was the Hohenzollern Redoubt. It 
w r as connected with their front line by three 
communication trenches attached to the de- 
fences of “ Pit 8,” a coal mine with a high and 
strongly defended slag-heap a thousand yards 
south of Auehy, a village nearly a mile distant 
from the banks of the Bethune-La Bassee -Lille 
Canal. The villages of Haisnes and of Douv- 
rin east of the railway, Cumchy - Pont & 
Vendin-Lens, which passes between them, 
afforded rallying pornta for the enemy should 
he be driven from Pit 8, the Hohenzollern Re- 
doubt and the Hullueh Quarries. 

From west 1 to east the German position was 
crossed by the , . Bethime^Beuviy-Annequm- 
Auehy-La Bassee road, . off which branched a ' 
road through’ Haisnes i\n<L Dpuyfui' cutting. the 
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flan diagonal I \ f>v tin ft. tillin' Li n lii^ii 
load ttit'l la-t l\ b\ tin r>ithmi< i.n n,n Lin- 

I .» il v\ c» V Jiihuni 1 1 * British t >i in i,< w, id 

-onth of \ii( fi\ tin | , t n,i--i V . t iii< Hr-, 

< -h na\ mail ,m<] in tlii b.r km i luml. u.i-, put 
of tin' IVUmn>> \u ik !■- Mm. , \i- \. miK it* - 

Simt lie/, Sine t, mu w ,i \ \ (hilt ,i 

nu!t‘ west oi ( . j . jih% .viiui.m tf fl lit* lii'tfitiiH- 
Lerts line iidli La .last t.. it - u.st ,i 

smudge oi red .uni white jinn-- amid lli.‘ int'it) 
holds mul bl, u k si. m In ups nwlit nlrd \ ei im Ik 

the seen* oi hiirJi bloodv lighting m tin \imtn' 
months 

'Iht'ili tanee lx tween (in Iduisl) mid I 1. j man 
1 1 ('iii'Ik * s uiiiiiI hum loo in lOd \« mU Thov 
ian | )>u nil. I -oiitli ot tin* (’anal up fin almost 
jmpci'('t'|)lil)li' i'isi tol!if> aiiith vi t'st [’x-Hvmh 
til.' i*n it*IK* s- f htllui li-Hont a \ oiidm and 
Bothnia -Lons i Held s tin' mound mh linumK 
the (Imiians South o! tin- But hum '-la ns 
road, when* tin* tiemhes < ru~sud a spin ji, wa- 
t in ri'U'M' Long t>t,i>s silt-iriown imps, 
and t.ibbages m put Mas mew on the ehulkv 
soil Dull grey sandbag parapets nun kid tin* 
prost ik'i ot flu' Herman iictulits. boloio whuh 
were three separate barbed w uv enhmgteiiM nts. 

The lust lmt ot trenche- was will wist oi 
Lons, t ho second running m a slight deptessiou 
covered part oi the town and thin turned 
abruptly east mid lan through tin middle ot 
Loos Tielund Luos then 1 na- a, third line 
A power-station iurmsht d tn no lies anil dng- 


“'U .in i . !■ . i < a iiiJd mil 'm ■ ! .Imi ,n n !. ~ 

plioln O til . I 111 tit. d | it < M 1 I, Kill t Itllfll! Itllf. 1 s 

to -upfu'tt tn\ puin' wuii ml.dile aed gun 
tut <)l»-ei i alioti pod-, . i ni-tim ( . . I ot nm- 
It '!'! «'(1 i on. j i t r , ( tj | 1,1(1 II , sj C. I i 'I J'I lia |i|,M lit! '! 
gun < ‘ epl.u . uu id - ( in ,<si d tit i om " n a'til 

non i, ui- and diu mils lion Is |e. ( to 
;n i. (>t <!( ei>. ,d>< tmded \t\pn.d dug out 
1 1 i.i v in d<~!iil>ed To a depth nl .hJ lmt a 
b-d'. b".ud<il in hot j (»>'. I. -si ink. Ilv )M< ill’- 

0 1 a pull, v a mat him "iin . m dd h. luted and 
low i red up or down tnis sludt as nefnsinn 
nuuind, and b\ a l.iddet the net ttpanf . do- 
s< i tided to a i out u f> ti H of so high, also hold dei t. 
It was t iitihsIm d with a table and eb.urs and 
lolil 'll I pine bunk Oil! lit u a ste. p si, mease 
led into mint her tieiuh Nome ot flu so sub- 
terrimetm bodtootus had vv hitcuudied walls 
and weie lit I *\ lumps and delimited with 
pi. lilies The nailer who loves eotupat ts.jns 
I-, re. oiittiu nek d to tut u ot u turn to t F j< L i* 
mi tit rit a - ' oi oil ot tin last irn at entn tu lung 
gim't'ah, < .esar, and ~hul\ his .teiount oi the 
< neitmvallalion oi \lesia. He ivil! then aupie- 
ii.iti' I lie minu nsr progro-s whieh had laeii 
madi' m Hie euginei ring biamh oi Hie \ r t o! 
U at m tu *e the da\ s ot tin* man whose name hits 
been degraded into Kaiser. 

1 5 v Fudav, Kepteiuhir (lie preparat ions 
for tin* great, olteiisive in Artois as m.' that til 
the ( 'liHiivpagno Jmd been completed. r l'o win 
the rim oi the I'lmn oi the Sciuidt and to stir* 

1 a is! the (Jermntih in fhetr toriutdabie sluing* 



BY THE ROAUSID*? IN LOOS. 

A German trench captured by the British. 








ON THE NIGHT BEFORE THE ATTACK AT LOOS, SEPTEMBER 24, 1915. 

Scouting to ascertain what parts of the German trenches had suffered most from British shells : A party telephoning back to the artillery where 

to direct its fire. 
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BEFORE THE BRITISH ATTACK A l LOOS. 

The great iron structure— a part of the mining machinery— known to the British soldier as 

the “Tower Bridge,” 


holds from La, Bassee through Loot, and Lens 
to Yunv, it was necessary not merely to make 
leims at the enemy’s lm<‘ between ^ pres and 
La C assee but to station the French and British 
reserves m sui h places that their employment 
at the front would not he plainly e\ ideal 
Ctnerals Loch and d'Urbal concentrated ilietr 
reserves in the region of Arms 'Hie Indian 
0u\ airy Corps, under (ienerul Hmungton, was 
moved to Uoullons, half-way between Arras and 
Anueus, and 17 miles north-west of Albert, 
litre, it will be recollected, Foeh and 
French, on October 8, 1914, hail settled their 
plans for the British advance on La Bnss< e, 
Lille and Ypres The presence of these troops 
at Doullons would, if it came to the knowledge 
of the Crown Pi nice of Havana, be cult minted 
to make lum believe that the offensive would 
* be delivered south of Arras m tho neighbour- 
hood of Hehuteme and Albert. Twenty miles 
north- went of Arras, in tho districts of 8t. Pol 
and Biulloul-les- Pernes. was the British Cavalry 
Corps, now under (Jenoral Fanshawe. The 
3rd Cavalry Division, which before and during 
tho First Battle of Ypres had been attached 
to the IV. Corps, was (less one brigade), on 
September 21 -22, brought into tho area behind 
the latter body, which formed the right of the 
British in the coming battle. That a portion 
a i the 3rd Cavalry Division should be again 
under Sir Henry Rawlinaon.,; tho leader of tho 


IV. Corps, if known, would arouse no sus- 
picion .it the Commit Headquarters. Nor, 
generally speaking, was* tlw> fact that the bulk 
of tin British Cavalry was south of tin* line 
•Betlmne-Li Bnssoe any sure mdieation of 
the Allied ( i one nil s’ intention. Yet it had to 
be near ut hand so that if the 4 lorn tan line 
were broken masses of Bnti-.b with French 
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lioi'iHi h could 1 m* » ii- Ik (I thiMiiirh tin imp 
lulu llit* plum In snrnl t Ik 1 lulliu h-Lon-’ 

\ nits Ik itiltN in rumplil* tin* dm mnlituu* 

<i| t Ik ( IK II1V 

riir „YI Coi*|i, mimed tin main mfanliy 
i* It < < >mpi wd 1 jit t'U.ii(i"i I >iv iMnti uni lei 

bold Cas.in i c>u 1 1 m »->» ■< l <>t tin Gieiiadiep, Cold- 
fl <■,11(1, S< O' llldl. <111(1 till* JU‘U i V -Kill < tll< < I 
Welsh < in, ml-, tin 214, .md 241 li Dn e-ious iii 
the New \irnv Tl,r*28lli Division w<i-.also lem- 
pomnlv w it hdi.tu n tmni 8u Htrbert FI inner- 
Second \imv .it \ pres The Guards bivmi- 
a< ked in flu region Lilleis, ten miles north- 
west i.t Hot limit 'Hu 1 21s< and 24 th Divisions 
sseie between Beuvty and Nioux-les-Mmes 
'I’lie 2Mli Division was brought back lrom tin* 
\pns snhenf to Bmlleul. north-west of Armen- 
tu-ies ou tin- by- From a central position 
like JJailleui it conltl be directed to any point 
north or south of the La Basset* Canal. Assum- 
ing Hint these dispositions wore by design or 
at cidi nt In ought to tho notice of the Crown 
I’nnee ot Bavaria, ho would bo little the 

W Is’U 

TJiu British troops which Sir Douglas Haig 
was a I unit to launch to the assault were the 
3. nnd 11. Corps Tho I. Corps, with the excep- 
tion of the details detached for feints at Giv- 
enchy and Pest 1 1 hurt, was concealed m tho 
trenches horn, the Bethune-La Basseo Canal 
to the Vermellcs-l lullueh road It was under 
the orders ot Lt -Gen Hubert Gough Its lett 
wing working eastwards along the Canal was 
t,o storm Auehy where the German heavy guns 
were posted, to seize Haisnes and to take m 
reverse Pit 8 and tho Hohonzollern Redoubt 
The Dili Division m the centre \vu> to capture 
the iLohon/.ollern Redoubt and then push 


nil In Pit 8 To il s light Lt -Gen Gough 
dm ‘i ImI tin' gloi iou-1 ith Div lsion on the 
Hulliuh (hiarru's md village ot St File 
South ol the \ ei nu Ik"--! lullueh road was Bn 
Homy llawliiison with tho IV Corps The 
1st Division (lie nth Highland Division — 
pint ol the Xew Armies - -and tho 47tli Lniidun 
Territorial Division were to reach the heiglits 
between Hulhieli and Lons, 1 a king on mute 
tin* redoubt on tho Vomiellos-Loos track, the 
town ot Loos, the Double Grassier slag-heaps 
and oast ot tho La Bassco-Lons highway, the 
Chalk Fit, Fit “ 14 bis, ’ the redoubt on the 
north-east corner of Hill 70, the summit, ot 
Hint hill and the village ot Cite St Auguste 

If Gough succeeded, the La Bassee salient 
would be turned trom the south, it Ravvhnson 
were successful, the city ot Lens, the German 
troops and guns m Liovin and Angres and tho 
northern end of the Yuriy heights might 
be taken. The Allies, vv hot her the French 
did or did not secure those heights, would 
have at last obtained access to the Flam of 
the Scheldt, and a manoeuvring battle, m which 
the superiority ol the Allied forces m moral 
would assert iGelf, would promptly ensue. 

Such was tho plan of tho Allied leaders 
To eairy it through they had at their disposal, 
besides a gigantic artillery, two new weapons — 
ictorts lor discharging a gas which stu pitied , 
hut did not, poison and devices for creating 
volumes of smoko H the wind blew from the 
west, and was strong enough to carry tho gas 
and smoke and was not so strong as to dissipate 
the clouds ol vapour, the tables would be turned 
on the Germans Seeing that the enemy 
relied on his entrenchments to counter -balance 
the superior fighting qualities of the British 





ON THE WESTERN FRONT.,:' ’ ■■ 
JBkijtsh troops making a road, in Northern France! 
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ON IMF. WESTERN EKON Y 
British troops in tiie first-line trenches. 


«md French, it had been u bad mistake tor him 
to employ poisonous gas Tin* Allies, In mg 
enih/td, could imt | ay tin* Kawr out, m his 
own com. tliou repl\ was equally olt«c(i\o 
but lacked the element ot diabolical cruelty 
which commended itself to the enemy . No 
Men unn .suffered the pangs of sidtnoatmu or 
expand m lingering agony after days ol hideous 
suftcnrig as ii result ot breathing the gas used 
by the hellish 

Muring the eiulv days of the Meek pre< eduig 
the battle the weutliei was fine but the wind 
was m the east arid the gas and smoke would, 
therefore, be blown aeioss and behind oiu 
mrn On Friday, Septemhtr 1 1, a westerly 
breeze sprang up Goimng from the British 
< ’hannel and the season being the latt autumn, 
it hroughi with it (me ram and mist. The 
landscape was hluried and the roads, fields and 
trenches, as each hour passed, became *opp\, 
shppeiy and muddy It the wind held, the 
conditions tor the use of gas and smoke the next 
day would he propitious, hut the going would 
be had both tor the < ‘barging infantry and lor 
the reserves who had long distances to march. 

All Friday the British and Fieneh artillery 
pounded away at the enemy’s wire entangle* 
merits, the sand-bagged parapets of the trenches, 
the quarries, slag-heaps, chalk-pits, red-brick 
cottages, steel cupolas, patches of wood, and the 
factories, mining works, villages and towns 
which formed the position of the enemy. The 
German batteries replied, but their lire was 
legs effective. As evening fell British and 


French uoruphm* «. asrendid and, amidst [aids 
of (misting shrapnel, parsed ovi*’ the Gentian 
hue. At one point a couple of Ax uitiks moulded 
to meet them, hut, declining the combat, were 
-.ecu to disappear beyond the dim, misty 
horizon. 

To pi event the enemy repairing the breaches 
in his oi if angle incuts and parapets under cover 
ot darkness, sluapnel and machine guns played 
ceaselessly on the German first lino. Behind 
our front the roads and the < oiuiiuimoatum 
tn nehes - great numbers ot which had been 
recently made to facilitate the arrival of rein* 
tom inents- - weie Idled with rnon, guns, ami 
stores Here were the lorries bringing up 
ammunition. Bed Gross vehicles, earn canymg 
stult ofheors, motor cyclists, all pursuing their 
eastward way. ‘"I wa» back at the waggon 
luu:,” writes an o dicer ot artillery, “looking 
alter the storing of our Ammunition for the 
next day. With what quiet and holy satis- 
faction we brought up load after load of lyddite 
shell to the gnu-juts > ” At 8 p.m. Lieut. 
M, W. M. Windlo, of the 8th Mo von Regiment, 
began a letter which he was destined never to 
finish : 

We moved up Ihso last night, and till day lung have 
been Internin' to the biggest eumiomide I’ve yet heard, 
I wish J could give you some idea of it. The sound that 
pteponderntes is like the regular thump ot a .steamwiup’s 
engines. But aeioss tins inuu tune to tune comas the 
thunder-clap of a gun being tired, or a shall exploding, 
while the .shells as they puss moan hku the wind in the 
trees. 

It’s slackened » bit now, but to-morrow it will bo twieo 
»w loud, excepting during the last few mirages before we 
go over the parapet. Then, 1 suppose, machine guns 
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anrl lifies anti lioinbs mil '-w el* llio rliniu-. We have 
about 200 yards to go holme w~e ien<h then fust sy-tim 
ot trenches on tiio using ground to our trout I hope (lint 
won’t present, much dillu ally, atitl if the nuns hau au\ 
luck we should top the lull all light Aftti that tlioio 
are at least, two more systems ot defeme, mill about 
1.000 yards apart wlueh it will be lip to us to t.u kle 
1 wonder wliethr i we shall do it v Thue\ didos i- 1 t 
gentleman whose tiuth 1 never npptci wt<*«l so tlinioughL 
hefoio In his desciiption ot the last pie.it c (tort ot the 
Athenians to hieak into Syuieuso lie tills how the 
ollteers lectin ed and ear mir.igi d then men tight up to the 
Just moment, always lomembeimg anothir last wold 
ot counsel, and wishing to say moio yet teelm_ all tin 
tune, that htnvevei iniuh Ihry -aid it would still he 
inador|nnte. Just the same with its now U'e’ve nil 
lect lin'd our platoons, but something still keips tmnina 
up, and attei nil wo ran only piny an infinitesimal pail 
in Armageddon 1 

Well, we’re paid Imp m a minute (Ion l-uiglit and 
beeps of lo\o 

To be continued tn-mniiou ' 



Strange x* the contrast hi 'tween, on the one 
hand, tins letter, with its reference to the battle 
winch decided that the Athenians ot the Age ot 
Pericles, Socrates, and Pheidias should not 
mould the Greeks into an imperial raee, and, on 
the other, a note found among the effects ot a 
dead Gorman near Loos . ' Mow nice,” wrote 
“ Mitzi ” in Munster to Adolph, “it Russia 
makes pence ns we expect Then we can give 
those damned Tommies a good lmmiuonng. 
They deserve it, the sw mo ! *’ 

About midnight tlio artillery oflieer from 
whose letter wc lm\e quoted turned m torthiee 
hours’ sleep. At 4 a in. on Saturday, Sept, ember 
2a, the watches of the ofliceis taking part in the 
preliminary cimronadmg aad the advance were 
synchronised so that complete unison in the 
movements and gun-liio might ho ensured 
r riiei wind had slutted to a south-wostcily 
direction and so was not coming irom exactly 
the right quarter for the purposes oi our gas- 
and-smokc engineers. \s on Friday afternoon, 
lain tell and mist enveloped the surface oi the 
slopes ui> which the British and the French 
to t lit'ir right were to push their way 

At 4.2a a m. ihe intense bombardment 
opened. The roar product'll by the immense 
assemblage ot guns was s,> terrific that sleepers 
thirty or forty miles away were awakened 
Farther off. damped by the south-westerly 
wind, the deafening noise diminished to a low. 
pitched rumble, punctuated by the louder 
reports of the heavier weapons This bombard- 
ment. unique in British history, had scarce been 
equalled hut not surpassed by those of the 
Bcnuans in the Eastern theatre in the advance 
, through Claheia and Poland. Equally severe 
was the Overwhelming hr© rained that day on the 
heights of Vhny and the German positions in 

e i 1 , L > 'i , 1 > 

1 ■ "'i, i ' . 1 , , d , 1 

• ^ \ J' ’ ,, , i " < 1 < o p \i ^ 


( 'lamina, gne British and French science h 

combined to place at t In* disposal oi the' Alii 
armies weapons supciior In (hoso fmged 
German aisfn.ils The following extract lie 
the same aitdlerv ohieci's letter, pro vioi e 
((noted, gives the impression made on those w 
took pait m the Battle ot Loos 

Tho an was siitlfl' nly tom into a 1 Jjenisanrl pn c 
scifHi'horl in icl -,< i earned. , and llion gionnecl and -lit\ o 
n- li was la-lio.l again and a^.ini teid again Along < 
ser lion, sn\ . five miles, there miisl Inn c been 1,000 si,, 
lin'd in two niumlcs It the tit turn was n wide one, 
bombardment was lire hipest tiling ! 's yot in tins wn 

i wlsIi [ could gi\ e vou some idea ot the nwtul ninjr 
ot those feu moments, when, ns .in nvr tiding Vngel w 
n flaming swmcl the fmoos of the Allies gave to tho II 
the lust lash ot the scourge pi opined tor him 1 
mm ii it sot mod, was dull (as a mallei oi tact, L lot 
out nttei'wnids thiough disouvoimg inyselt wot, tlu mi, 
it, w n s mining heavily) , but tho flashes ot the guns w 
so continuous as to gue a light which w’tts almost t 
hioken It flic keieil, but it nev or tailed Theouithit 1 
cjim eied and shook w’ltli the lepcated shoeks ot tho gu 
The an was a tatteied hunted thing, tom wisps oi 
blown hifhci and thither by tho monstrous oxplosio 
"VVe had guns c\ crywhoie, and nil were fumg tli 
liardest at carefully legrsboied points ot the Clour 
flenches On every yard ot tieneli nt least foul six 
mint have fallen within five minutes, and earh si 
would have a ludius ot destruction of at least 20 ynnl 
Vos, I wish I could givo m w'Oids some impression 
1 ml, gunfire lint all I can say is thai it was a hand 
tunes greater than uny 3 had experienced before , t 
V>u know 1 have seen some bombardments You wo 
think that some metaphor ot terror: and sublimity wo 
l.a\e suggested itself. It didn’t Instead I had 
fantastic image m my mind ot all the peaecnrongeis 
Ibrgland assembled m a groat Temple of Calico and t 
tnn plo being split into a million ribands with a hot 
st leeelnng and tliundciing, while the poor denis wilt I 
pinna on (he ground, faces upturned to tho damn 
then not ks all awry. 


Jn the hunt light which precedes tho dawn 
at r> 30 a m — clouds of gas and smoko issii 
irom the British trenches Unfortunately, t 
wind appears to have carried gas and emu 
past Pit 8, the Hohenaollem Redoubt, t 
Quarries and Hulluch Nevertheless, t 
py solid ogical effect of the gas and smoko 
tlu 1 Germans must have been cousiderab 
They could not be sure that the gas was i 
poisonous and the smoke, through which t( 
the shells and the sleet of bullets from machi 
guns and rifles, would, they knew, be so 
alive with enemies eager to close with tli 
own special weapon, the bayonet, which t 
Germans had previously experienced and feari 

While the visible and invisible vapot 
drifted in the direction of Loos and Litvin, c 
men, full of suppressed energy, yet bearing 
outward calm, waited impatiently in th 
trenches, ready with their gas helmets. 

At last the wished r for moment , came, 
was 6:30 a,m. In an instant the -roar of i 
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KEEPING OFF A NIGHT ATTACK. 

A ruse in the British trenches: Firing stnr pistols and rifles at once. During a retirement a few men 
were left behind to personate a company white the British were withdrawing. 1 he men in the trenches 
fired rifles and star pistols, which successfully bluffed the enemy into imagining that the British were 

there in force. 


gnus behind them mined, but ihat of the 
French artillery at ill went on m rolling! In aider es 
dTJrbaFs infantry would not be ready to attack 
till some minutes after noon. From our treneht s 
sprang lines of soldiers who, with their heads 
covered in smoko helmets, resembled in appear- 
ance divers. , They moved forward silently but 
deterrpmedly through the ,xnisfc and smoke, 
and swept hke an angry wave against tlio 


trencher of the enemy. A German observer. 

writing in. the Berlin v Ttv/eblntt . describes irmn 

the enemy's standpoint those charges ami 

what precede 1 and loll owed them : 

< 

Waves ut gas and woISh of HimVkn tolled up hke n 
(tuck mist. Th« Pennant worn wnituig. They fired 
madly into the wall of tog. 

An officer appeared, award, m hand, out of if, and fid! 
iwimediately. Then the Gmoitu* fttwatml, for thwi 
tranches could not he held at nil. A bursting aheti 
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limli 'I .1 n,<« him 1 _ n n luu U into <1 In n< ti Some fit tint 
hui\t ti Mciv ' - 1 * 1/1 il H nt id l» _!.m ti- tin l’n Jell on < !'«• 
n_r|iM \\ hi fi' ‘‘ 11k van ttuiimn' \t> I'V 1 f * i*-r i ’ 

t In \ , s i . - IliiJi-liini n ijuin nt.li uni H‘ii nfl 

Ixttiio tlit it iiiiituirn ' *aii Ik it i o^niM'd m tin* ilaik 
h.i/t' 

Si it K It nlv an Kn_li~.il ■‘liimimv n pp* it- mu \|«'i Uilh 
A h a 1 1 nit gnu * vvt'i [i . 1 1»‘ -I it < 1 Sinn Mil \n till ic*«*t 
l,l|l|i , | Ill'll!, ai|(| Hliuuld tilt V t HIM .ivt 1 I)l>(ll0'~ illlll 
i ill Kiel i \nd il.t mill hint _i i n i . -ill nt 

(llllli || wn~ h lid to ~tt\ win) vui~> o)i|Ki~it(‘, vvlio iv.iv 
on tin 11, ink in m t la 1 1 1 at Iminlm toe Vml ^Iii.ipm 1 
Inn 1 v\li"ttMi onti tuna tl mn‘'~ sU |)~> * 

A wounded Dritish office r doe I a red later that 
4,1 licll iwlt < ou It 3 not hi* wors 1 Nothing,’ 
1 it u ml mut'd, “iouIcI In 1 «ui exaggeration of 

*• Ti tut stub'll hi/ Thr Minn hi sti i llutuiliuii 



the* horror-. of that battlefield . if was, it, rs, 
,i, veritable -.hciiuble-, «i, li\ mg death of uiiMpoak- 
«j l)li* horror e\en to tluse who, like myself, wore* 
fits! mod to come through if unscathed, bodily 
at, all events Most, of lire survivors wnl 
through it, a-> through a ghastly nightmare 
without, tl ic relief and joy of awakening ” 
One soldier relates how as he neared the enemy’s 
tionrh. the butt of his rifle was blown clean 
away, leaving barrel and bayonet m hts hands, 
how' on reaching the trench a Prussian officer 
tovered lmn with his revoher, and how he 
chicked and l my emoted the man with ins 
broken w enpon' 

At 0.35 the, British artillery reopened at 
longer ranges, searching for the enemy's re- 
serves and rear trenches This second bombard- 
ment lasted fully 30 minutes, and was “ fierce 
enough to shako the earth and the heaven ” 

From the wider we turn to particular fea- 
tures of the Battles of Loos and Vimy. The left 
wing of Lt -Gen. H. Gough’s Corps (the I ) 
operating m between the banks of the Bethune- 
La Bassee Canal and Pit 8 made no progress, 
though the dead between the Canal and Pit 8 
were to be counted in thousands. At this 
point the British, w T ho were deluged with shells 
from t-lio La Bassee salient, met with a bloody 
repulse. Of the deeds of gallantry m that 
comer of the battlefield we may mention tw o. 
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t THE .HEROINE OF LQ0& . 

KmiKenne Moreau, who, when the British retook the town, carefully dressed the Wounds' of the British 
troops She killed five Germans by throwing grenades and using a revolver, in the above picture she 
vy, decorated by General de Sadly with the Military Cross, as shown, in the circle p^rtraitl 
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\FTER THE BOMBARDMENT. 

A Scottish Regiment entered the village of Loos. In spite of the intense bombardment whieh played 
around the village, some of the inhabitants were still living in their shattered homes. Those who were 
rescued were carried to a place of comparative safety. 

At. fiumohy, on tin* border of the canal, ('apt. and A achy was proceeding, Lt -Hen. Clough 

F. R. Kerr, 3M.B, R.A.M.C., after an unsue- throw Major-t tenoral f ». H. Thesiger, vuth the 

oessful attack, crawled over the British parapet 26th and 28th Brigades of the Dth Division , 

and under the fire of the enemy at close range against the Hohcmollem Redoubt and Pit 8. 

brought in two wounded men. Near Fambrm, For the gas and hinoke to envelop the Redoubt 

a village south-west of Fuinchy, Major H. (\ and Pit 8 the vind would have had to be in 

Stuart, of the* Reservo of Officers, Highland a due vest or north-easterly direction, mid, 

Light Infantry, gallantly led forward his as we have seen, that was not tin? case. Th« 

company, and, though gassed, reorganized what Hohen&oliern Redoubt was a second Lahy- 

remained of his battalion. Roth officers were rinth, and Pit 8, with which, as mentioned, , 

awarded tho DJS.O. it was connected by three trenches, had been 

, While the combat round Cuinchy, Cambrin converted into a miniature fortress. 
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AIMING A RIFLE BY THE PERISCOPE. 
‘In the British first-line trenches. 


The 28tli Brigade marched oosl el the 
Venuelles-La Ba->sec“ railway on the Holien- 
yoflim Redoubt, the 2(»th Brigade penet rated 
between the Redoubt mid (lie Hulltiih Quarries 
imd captured I'd 8 The figliling at these 
beggars deseriptinn Here is the picture 
ot a Gorman oitiier as lie appeared to one ot 
his count tv nun coming from the redoubt -- 
“[Bis legs Mere comm eel with cla \ , his bod\ 
with tilth and that His shoulders were half 
wrenched oil , his lion was grey , arid diep 
Inn nw s stood in Jus brow lie was hoarse 
Mini could not speak coherently . The 
slaughter was terrible, especially the work ot 
the howitzers and machine guns all horrible 
to wee ” 

On that day near Venue Hi*, Seiond Lieut 
W. L. Ihbden, of the 2nd Battalion Royal 
Warn iek Regiment, though so exhausted that 
he eould hardly stand, led a party ot bombers 
down a (ionium communication trench * 
Wounded three tunes, Major David McLeod, 
of the’ Reserve of Officers, (Jordon. High landers, 
commanded a company in the attack of the 
Redoubt till be collapsed on the ground. 
Baptism lb Burrard, of the G2nd Brigade of the 
ILF. A., under continuous shed and rifle fire, 

* tfi' i'iuiiMl ljuv Military 1 Ortiss, 


guided his guns to the i lose support ot tho 
mlimtiv Major G \V \V McClean, of tlie 
,'i2nd Brigade, B F A , who was wounded, 
(nought up a battery in suppoit and observed 
the tiro Jroiu a v'ery exposed position Lieut. 
,L B Hollwey, an ai f lllerymnn of the same 
bngade, laid a telephone wire under very heavy 
tire Ho had scarcely gone 10 yards when ho 
was wounded m the leg He went on, laid 
,'}00 yards more wire, was again wounded, this 
tune Ins leg being Jracturod JHo lay m the 
open unable lo move lor lb hours, ret using 
all aid to avoid taking nun uua\ hum then 
duties * 

As the result of out efforts part ot the Holicn- 
zollern Redoubt was stormed, yet without 
completely dislodging flic Cieimans from it. 

The fighting iound the slug heap, the 
manager’s house and Ihe buildings ot Pit 8, 
to the north-west, ot the Hohenzollern Redoubt, 
w as eipiallv violent, but at first moro successful. 
The 2<ith Infantry Brigade secured the Pit, 
Lieut D. C. Alexandci , BAMC, and Lieat. 
G ff W Green, of the 7th Battalion Sea forth 
Righ landers, here particularly distinguishing 
themselves But, owing to the failure ot 
Gough’s left, the capture ot Pit 8 did not entail 
flip capture ot the Hohenzollern Redoubt 
/Meanwhile, on the right of the 9lli Division 
tile 7th Division, under Major-General Sir 
Thompson Capper, was living and dying up to 
its traditions Swiftly they reached and cap- 
tured the Hulluch Quarries arid then the let! ot 
the division pressed forward on Baisnca, the 
centre to the heights north of St. Elio, while 
the right attacked that mining village Capt. 
A \V. Sutcliffe, ot the 3rd, but attached to the 
2nd Battalion of the Border Regiment, was 
commanding tho left company of tho first line 
in. the attack On finding that its advance 
was checked by maclnnc-gun fire from an 
emplacement called “ Pope’s Nose.” he coolly 
headed a charge which ended m the capture of 
the German mitrailleuse. He then reorganised 
Ins company and marched it past the Quarries 
up to the left of the line He and his men had 
taken lot) prisoners 

Another remarkable feat was that ot Capt 
J. E. Adamson, of the 8th Battalion of tho 
Gordon Highlanders. At tho head of hw 
company, which was m advance of other de- 
tachments, ho mado across the open for Haisnes. 
Shells hurst around them, rifle fire thinned 

* Hollwey fauped the Military Cross, McLean, Burrard 
and McLeod tbc T>J3,0. ( y 
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the lit ( I- baud , 1 hi 1 1 ' hit' - ui "ii' mu <u- 
mimnii'd ,nul, v\luiet|i<\ nil ... h.nkiel tin if 
wav tlnough tin in, imt ratllciisi - im,|,- toll i,i 
tho compam Nevertheless at s ,i m tin 
suivu in-, vw re m JLusn s and them' nit ,~> p m 
they mu. tint d, causing mid -utb ring hc.uv 
Josse- Finally, when Ii n< i-*t intuek sin- 
nmntli'd, attacked In the uamv’x urtilliiv 
bombers, and riflemen horn tlm e m<1i -,(', 11.(11111 
Adamson lnusieied his linndtu! el heroes mid 
brought them hack in good uidei.* 

'Pints Ft -(Jen Hubert (lough with tin* I Corps 
had in the* forenoon driven In- tight - the 7th 
.Division and tiie 2(ilh Brigade well into the 
Berman {insttioii 1’it 8 and the Quatrte-. were 
gained and his troops wire met heteri llui-me- 
and St Klip. But, as the henr- relied In. the 
hold on the points gained heeam< mere and 
more prreaiious. ILusnes \vi have -.< < u was 
abandoned, and tho enemy appears lo have 
recovered the Quarries 'I J tut the* British Jell 
wing was m immediate nml el ie*mlorc< meut- 
w as only toe apparent 

\t !) 30 a in , an hour alter Adamson icuc hed 
Uaisros. Sn .fnhn Freneh plueed tin' 21st and 
21th Divisions oi the Sew Army at Sjr Douglas 
llaigs disposal, and Haig oidertd the 1 coin 
mander of the XI Corps to send them tip 
Between 11 am and noon, the • i ntial brigades 
ul these division tiled past Sir John Crenel 1 
at Beuvry and Noiux-les Aimes respectively.. 
At 11 30 a m the heads of both divisions were 
within three miles of our original first hue 

* Admn-tm lecm e*il On* 1) S O « Suti lilte tin Militui v 
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1 1 . • ‘f In - '•‘■it i '1 f J( [j d-*> iiiinlel ii). 

ClI.IKl, Oil \e 1! ii - Bin* ■> will* h I hi \ did 
HOl . ho,U \ * r If ,11 Ii I .11 0 p 111 , .Hid ill III might 

'(lilt Ii e) (hi In - (he JS { 1 1 Di\ e 100 fjotn Bui 1 1* ul 
ii wu~ untoi ( uii, if i iti.ii lie i. • rv 1 - wii* 
not < In-ei lo (In lt,U ( letield a, h\ mem (wo 
o( ."III Ihti’V K.IW Illl-Oli - do l-leil- ot the l\ 

Coip- h\ u - ( nt- ..j muniiUiitnl etiuigi-. 1 hi 
pei 1 *>( w ! iieli -pm ns 10 h.<v *' d. lunge d I In plan . 
• ■J mu -luh, hud <dme-i tom lh«irw,n through 
tin' whole .a tin ( tei ut.in lm<‘ .uni tuki a f.eii- 
Su liinr'v' B.iw lnnon. who was ew-ted to » 
gieati i extent than tlu 1 Cm ps |>v the gas ami 
smoke, hud at 1 . *}0 am advanced against tin 
Ceiman po-ilnun trom ffulliah through Loo. 
to th* Double 1 < lu-sier. Two brigades e.t the 
1st Division wit Ii a (hud brigade m reserve 
mttri'lied on Hulhn h and the height- south of it 
'Die- 1st Brigade on the led t , eaptunug gun 
positions on the way, penetiateel into the out - 
-kilts of the village, hut the brigade* on the 
nght. smith oi Lone Tree*, win hung up b\ 
soon barbed wire entangle motifs winch had 
e soaped tin. at tent mn oi eun artillery. Tlnuigh 
the delay oe < a-icmcd by this misiortiine e nabled 
loeal reserves ot the eni m\ to < euiee nti ate 
behind the second lme trenches, a detachment 
ot the 1st Brigade siicccm ded between 2 and 3 
p m m getting behind the entanglements and 
1 apt tiling some five hundred Bermans 'Pin* 
lighting between Yerme lies, Lo Hutoire and 
HuUtidi, and in Hulhreh itseli. was ot the* most, 
ch'speuato nature. Near Lo Butoiiv Sergeant 
Harry Wells, of the* 2 'Roy a I Sussex Regimen r, 
when hts platoon oftieer had be'on killed took 



AFTER THE RRITISH ATTACK, 
A wrecked chare h in Lids, , 
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command tmd t< d the mux to widen fitUvn 
\ ard-j of tin* t It mum w m* XeriiK halt ot thorn 
uor* lolled <>i w Di aided ami the n m.imdei 
ua'eieil Well-, milled Hum iiud they again 
.uivoiuid. Imt ueie eon ip< lied tu take < n\ ei 
\g,nn Welh went iorw.ud ami wa-, -.houtnig to 
them to romi ori when he loll d< a 1 The \ (' 
w,i> nw aided to him JIa|or I 1 ’ >S Kv.ins, 
ot the l -,(/(» Battalion Lneipool Regiment, 
lending his men with great gallantry to the 
attack hut open ground, tell wounded ■ 

The 2 Roy.tl Warwicks were stopped hy 
win helme the Gorman first hn- 1 tun olios m 
inmt of Hullueh It was broad daylight, Imt 
Piivati Viclceis standing u|> under a very 
Ik a vs (ne hum guns, rifles and maelune guns, 
out the wires and gamed the V.C. Captain 
Joseph Pringle, of the 1/Bat tahon Cameron 
Highlander?., hy force of example, induced 
his mm to take and consolidate a position. 
Captain Douglas Tosetti, of tho 8/Battalion 
Royal Berks, badly wounded in. the leg, led his 
nun to the outskirts of Hullueh. Second 
Lieut T. B. Lawrence, of the same battalion, 
when the machine gun officer had fallen, 
rallied the gun crews, brought two maxima 
into action, and captured a couple ot German 
field guns Captain IS R Hears ley. of the 
l /Battalion Royal Welsh Fusiliers, kept 
cheering on lun men to the capture ot trenches 
near the \ dingo, and ho did not desist until he 
received las seventh wound During tho night 
ot the 2,1th, Nergeant-Major Thomas Bluck, 
of the same regiment, i allied the men retiring 
bet ore counter-attacks, and was wounded. 
Private George Peacliment, ot the 2/ King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps, one of the youngest men m 
his battalion, trying to save the life ot an 
oftiar, lost his own, but gained the VC 
Second Lieut. T. K. Reid and Captain P. J. R. 
Currie, both of the same battalion as Peach - 
merit, were gassed. Reid, wuth a machine 
gun, entered a gap in the enemy's wire and 
rendered invaluable aid to his comrades ; 
Currie, his senior officers having bem gassed 
and wounded, assumed command of the 
battalion, and led it forward to the farthest 
point reached. Under heavy fire, Second 
Lieut. R. W. Carrigan, R.F.A,, took forward 
two trench, mortars to destroy some buildings 
near Hullueh in which enemy machine guns 
were working. Captain A. M, Bead, of the 
l/Xaritiaiapton Regiment, partially gassed, 
during the morning, moved freely about, 

-i-jir^rri-njTyni.i^Mi M 
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rallying Ins men He gamed the V C , but 
died ot hi-, wounds He was a < elebrated 
{Sen id 1 boxer, and had previously' exhibited 
( onspit nous gallantry He was only 31 when 
he lt*ll These all too brtel refolds of heioic 
deeds will enable the reader taint ly to realize 
the hard fighting round and in Hullueh 
on f lie 25th “ 1 shall never t ergot,” writes 
«n officer who rejoined las regiment that 
evening, “what those one-and-a-quarter miles 
which wo had gamed looked like as J jiassed 
through them m the dimness and nnst that 
shrouded that battlefield The place was an 
absolute shambles . . . ultimately I found the 
iegirnent — all that was left of it It was 
hurriedly scratching itself in oil either side of 
the Hullueh road, in front of everything ” 

The right brigade of the 1st Division had 
been early held by the barbed-wire entangle- 
ments ; this did not check the 1 5th Division 
(recruited in the Highlands), to the south of 
the 1st Division Though their left wing was 
exposed, yet with extraordinary impetuosity 
and courage two of the three brigades com- 
posing it which had left their trenches at 
(> 110 a m , followed a few minutes later by the 
Reserve Brigade, stormed m the midst ol clouds 
of gas and smoke the redoubt on the Vermelles- 
Loos track Before 8 a m. the right brigade 
was assaulting Loos from the north, whilo the 
left pushed on and seized the Chalk Pit, Pit 14 
bis, and Hill 70 with its redoubt, and even 
reached the village of St Auguste. The Cam- 
erons, meanwhile, had detached a body of 
grenadiers to help the right brigade of the 1st 
Division, still struggling with tho barbed-wire 
entanglements south of Hullueh. 

Two episodes at the beginning of this amaz- 
ing charge ot the Highlanders may be narrated. 
Piper Daniel Laidlaw, of the 7th King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers, perceiving that his company 
was shaken irom the effects of the gas, coolly 
mounted the parapet, marched up and down it. 
and played the men out of the trench to tho 
assault. He continued playing his pipes till 
he was wounded. For this splendid action 
he was awarded tho V.C. Captain M. F. B. 
Dennis, of the same regiment, was wounded 
immediately before the attack. After being 
bandaged, he dashed forward, cheering on his 
men. Wounded a second time, he was carried 
to the dressing station. From it he staggered 
after his company, and cheered them on till 
ho received a third w’Oundi * '- < f , ’ 

The Clialk Pit,' Fit ii bis, Hill ’io an& the 
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THE BRITISH REACH THE GERMAN TRENCHES. 

Between bomb and bayonet : German troop* who took refuge in their dug-outs -some of which held 
many as twenty men— compelled to surrender to the British. 


redoubt on its north-east edges bad been 
occupied by the Highlanders of the New Army, 
From the bouses, cellars and “ dug-outs ” 
in Loos, from Citd St. Auguste, and the environs 
of Ijens, the German machine -guns played 
on the front and rear of our brave troops. In 
the course of the fighting, SeeopdrLiout. 17. H. 


Johnson, of the 73rd Field Company of the 
Royal Engineers, wounded in the leg, had 
headed several charges and won the VX\ 
Every German gun in the vicinity was being 
trained cm our men, the enemy was being 
rapidly reinforced from the north, east and 
south, , Hut by 9,30 some British artillery had 






STORMING OF THE TRENCHES ROUND LOOS, SEPTEMBER 25-27. 
British Infantry storming an enemy trench near Loos during the Allied advance in Artois. 
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been sent up tnUiinls Loos ,ij) 1 1 ii bi igu do <4 
the 21st Division of ( lie \cu Aiun o ppear* 
to have boon dispatched Intel to tin .i-i-a-Unm e 
ot tlio Iliglilanders These wt ro, lu»vie\ei, on!% 
able immediately to pi or ur*> < lit otivo help from 
the 47th London Territoinl Divi-aon on the 
extreme light ot tin* British 1 -A Auuy. 

Two brigades ot the London Teiritoii.il- 
Jiml left their trenches near Brenny at (LUO am 
Bus and smoke Jiad pi needed them. They 
IihcI .speedily driven the enemy from the greater 
part ot the dag-heaps Known as the Double 
Brassier, and crossing tin* Bet hone -Lens loiul, 
advanced on the cemetery and t he town ot 
Loos For long the ('ionium mat hmo-gunnen 
m the cemetery maintained their position 
among the tombs. Finally, the cemetery was 
stormed, mid the main attack on Loo*, from 
the south and west \\ ith the Highlanders toroing 
tin n* wav in from north and east began From 
house to house, irom collar to tellur the Ber 
mans were bombed or buy allotted Numbers 
surrendered, hut many died bravely at their 
posts tmder the chinch lower I he enemy 
had laid mines, ot which, in the midst ot burst- 
ing shells, Mm |or E ii Biogg, oi the 1th London 
Field Co, R E. (T f ), out the fuze, thereby 
saving the heavy casualties which their ex- 
plosion would have caused * Lieut. F. L 
Busch, of the 10th Battalion ot tlio London 
Regiment (St, Pane ms), led a party' of bombers, 
and, going alone into a house, captured seven 
Bermans, one of whom wounded lum badly 
in the face 

After a bloody struggle, Loos was at last m 
■our hands. Among the rescued French inhabi- 
tants was Mile. Enulienne Moreau, a girl of 18, 
who hail lived through the (lornum omipntion 
and now assisted to bandage the British 
wounded She Killed with her ow n hand several 
Bermans who attacked wounded I lighlandem 
and Territorials. On November 27 this young 
heroine was publicly' decorated at Versailles 
with the Croix de Ouerre. In pinning the 
cross on her breast, Beneral de Sadly observed : 
“I congratulate and admire you, young lady'/ 
You do honour to the women of France. You 
are a fine and inspiring example,” 

From OO a.m. to noon the British had 
been assaulting the enemy's position from 
the Both une /La Bassee Canal to the environs 
of liens, but, all this time, for reasons which 
have not been, explained, the French I Oth Army 
between Urenay and the L abyrint h had not 
' ( • * Ha subsequently jcsnssived. the D.fcMJL 
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advmnid \ tiinlu h<>mhm<im< m wlu«h 
li.ul been pjoitedmir for fnr duv had piepon J 
th*’ wav tor tin' Fretu Ii mUintiv, hut Beni mis 
Fo<h and d 1 rb.tl po.Tporesl tluir utf.u K till 
.iftti noun of tie 2ifh, .tod then instead 
ot throwing troop- towards Leu- < onlmed 
tium-flve. to assaulting Sot n he/, atul the 

\ im\ Ibights lb.it thev had e\i elletil 

icn-oiis tor the i miN 1 pmsu'tl m.n be t.ikui 

toi m, mted. but cm i * -nil via- fimt the tTth 

London 'Pi u itorial Divt-ion, w inch it had Lien 
tound iiei'es-iiuy to deploy fioin Btenay to 
south ot Loo- as a defensive flank was not 
able to give nun h nssj-tame to the High- 
landers on Kill 7o, 

The movements ot the French troops must 
now he described. At 12 25 pan BeiiemlH 
Foch and d’Crb.tl, sent, forward their m- 
fsmtiy on Souehe/ Berman deserters who 
hud been finding their way to the idem h lines 
had neknow lodged that, the defenders were tit 
their In-t gasp. On the left our gallant Allies 
descended the eastern slopes of the Notre Dame 
de Lore! te plateau and made tor the Haeiie 
Wood, the fringe of which was leached m 
twenty inmates. With asphyxiating shells and 
shrapnel and turn lime-gun tire, the Beimans 
sought to stop the advance, while their bat- 
teries from Angres, Lievm and Bivenehy'-en 
Bohelles kept up a ceaseless min ot project lies. 
The French attack slackened its pace, hut the 
Souehe/ stream was reached. In the meantime, 
down the valley's of tin* Nazaire and Citrency 
ax«l along the Bi'thmie- Arras highway from 
La Targette, other bodies ot French troops 
advanced on the Chateau of Carleul, the 
“ Cabaret Rouge,” anil the cemoteiy of fiouchoz 
.Simultaneously masses of infantry forced their 
way to the lower slopes of Bill I Ilk The 
cemetery' was taken hut soon alter lost, and the 
right vvmg was held up by machine-gun file. 
The desperate nature of the opposition belied 
the statements ot the deserters and the strength 
of the subterranean and other, .defences on the 
Vimy heights forced Foch and dT'rhal to put 
oft' to the next day their final attack on fSouehex, 

The unexpected rapidity of the advance of 
the Highland Division of the New Army, the 
small measure ot sue cess gained by the 1st 
Division on its left, the precarious positron of 
the 7th Division in the triangle St Lite- 
Haisnes - the Hullueh Quarries, and of the 
2fith Brigade of the Uth Division engaged round 
Fit 8, the little headway made hy the 28tli 
Brigade m its assault on the Hohetizollerti 
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THE BRITISH ADVANCE. 


A street in Loos, showing the effect of the bombardment. 


Ibdoubt, tlw* failure of Gough’s left wing m 
its endeavour to adv anno between the redoubt 
and the Bel hune-JLa Basset) Canal, coupled with 
1 lie unexpected strength of flic German strong- 
holds in and round Souche/, and on the Vimy 
heights, deranged I he plans of the Allied 
leader- and gate the Crown IVmee ol Havana, 
an opportunity of dr h\tnng, about l pm, a 
violent and suiio-sdnl counter-attack against 
the Highlanders who. with some support from 
I he London Territorials, had captured Hill 70, 
the redoubt on its north-east corner. Pit, 1 1 his, 
and some houses on the western edge of tlie 
ullage of Cite St Auguste. Being new I roups 
who, up to then, like their comrades at Km la 
Bay, had had hut little training and still less 
experience of fighting in the open, our troops 
were at some disadvantage The hordes of 
fanatical (Sermon*, too, who were driven by 
their officers out of Iasus and its environs to 
attack them were far superior to them in num- 
berw. Nor did the ground afford our men any 
protection against heavy artillery. Unless t here 
hntt been time to create deep trenches, dug-outs 
which" cannot lie reached by high explosive 
shells, and bread barriers of wire entanglements 
t»> deny awes* ta them*, t hebrayest infantryinay 


be s\\ iftly dislodged from the Hougoumonts and 
Phinecnoits of to-day It is true that the British 
could hike leiugo in the elaborate subterranean 
roiid ructions of the Hermans, but the very 
effectiveness ot the crushing bombardment 
winch had preceded the offensive had destroyed 
most ot these and had ripped up the barriers ot 
barbed wire 

Under the pitiless rain of bursting shells, the 
Highlanders and Territorials were slowly driven 
hack. The houses in Cite St. Auguste had to be 
abandoned, and the redoubt and most of the 
summit of Hill 70 were by nightfall again in the 
possession ot the enemv. The portion of tlio 
2 1st Division of the Now Army which had 
mounted the heights to support the Highlanders 
does not appear to have rendered much effective 
assistance to them. When night fell, the line 
of the British First Army was roughly as 
follows. From the Double Grassier slag-heaps 
it ran round the south of Loos to the western 
part, of Hill 70, thence close to the western 
exit of Hulluch, round the west of Hullueh 
Quarries to Cite St. Ehe and Fit 8, where it 
t urnod back east of the Hohenzollem Redoubt to 
our original line— in the region , of Vermelles. 
The line was, however, not continuous, and there 
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wire numeimis fnililud points m it -nil Ik Id 
bv ( lif Bermans Tlu> leal gains * >i thi da\ 
had }»i on tl»«* expulsion inpttin.oi dt si nation 
ot tin Brnnans in Lous and t h* taking ol the 
‘Timer Bridge trom uhu.Ii tin -mp, i- 
mar* hint- gunnms and ai hllery ohserv ns i>t (he 
i ru'im lind been shot down m tin t ari\ hours 
of 1 he mommy; Kor wiim* un.n t oiuitahI< 
iv.ihim the (icitiuiUi do not appeal to 
mined tlie Tow ei Bridge they had mined the 
fiiiiw ol the Church ol Loos To destroy this 
valuable post tor theu* artillery obseivers maj 
have seemed to them to he n step winch ought 
not to lie taken so long as they retained any 
loothold on the ridges at the edge* ot the I Mam 
ot the Scheldt. 

During the night, ’which was lit up h\ the 
moon and the Berman star shells mid rockets, 
the fighting continued Cite St. Auguste was 
on fire* and the flames gave sArne light to liill 
70 The scenes in Loos were gli.ist Iv Amidst 
bursting shells, operations were being per- 
formed on the wounded in et liars and 
dug-out-, by the dim illumination of si anty 
eiludles Officers ot the Signal Service were 
crawling about laying wires Beyond, on Hill 
70 and to the south round the Loos chalk pit, 
Highlanders and Territorials were resisting the 
Irani ui attaeks of 1 ho enemy The 28th Division, 


uhuli had hi «ii plat , d a! lot* dt->p< - *1 ol Sn 
Douglas H.uw id 1 1 ,,* , ai I v Ik 1 1 ii - i a *s u at la * tin 
2t>, • mu o\ i i th* !>• ni k - Mill, Bit hum La 
Ba- to l anal into J J it* hoi, h< - »>i i \ eui'L Inn d 
I >\ t he 1 mop i il r li, i < at p- u hi, hail lx t u ii ed 
uj* m I h«* hat 111 ot |h, j ** « *\ k<u duv md uiie 
now mati lung a !> u hum- n -l m tin imiddv, 
ehalkv holts and iitni|.*>s In i,\un j‘i! h and 
Huliiieh 

M in* ram had «««istd and He mutuum hioke 
line hut laid, tie *im dumt buliifinlly, and 
then* was n < Imidli blue sky Pile High- 
landers on 1 1 ill 70, w ho had been vigorously hut 
misiii < ebslidlv utt, ulced iiall an Jiour alter 
midnight and again at 1 .‘JO a m , n inforeed by 
the ii tiding Uoop- ol tin 21st, and 2tth Drvr- 
sums of 1 he New Army .it 0 a.m , again advaneed 
'Pin* at I nek uim pieeeried by tt heavy bombaid- 
ment lasting an hour. In tan ot the Birman 
maihiiit -gun (he, no progless w as made. 'Pin 
Berma.ua were now (irmly established m the 
redoubt to the north-east ot Hill 70, and at 
noon Huy' finally di dodged us trom Pit 14 bis. 
Duung tin* uif ei noon I lie 0th Cavalry Brigade 
was ordered up to Loos as a, garrison, and lnh r 
tho .Med Cavalry Division was thrown into the 
town On the-* lilt ot the Highlanders the 1st 
Division renewed its attacks on Hnllueh, hut, 
tin* net result ot tin* charts ot the IV. Corps 



AFTER THE BRITISH BOMBARDMENT. 

■ ~ i i A street In Loos, showing the “Tower Bridge " in the background, 
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THE BATTLE OF LOOS. 


Wounded British troops on the way to 

on iJ 10 20th was, except ior a small gum of 
ground south of Loos, insignificant horn the 
British standpoint. By nightfall the line 
bent sharply buck from Hill 70 to the north-west 
us tar as the Loos-La Bassf-e road, which it. 
followed for 1,000 yauls, bearing thence north- 
eastward to near the west end of ITulluch 
Northward of that it was the same as it had 
been on the previous night. As for the L 
Corps j its sole success on the 20th had consisted 
in the recapture of the Hulluch Quarries by 
the 7th Division. But this gain had been 
counterbalanced by the fall of its leader, Major- 
< Jeneral Sir Thompson Capper, who was 
severely wounded and died the next morning. 
Tito Allied victory at the hirst Buttle of Ypres 
had been largely due to the courage, energy, 

/ and ixsonri^efolimsH of this most distinguished 
' ' and ea.pabte loader. • ; v , ' , u " , ; 



the dressing station after the attack 

Tho number of German prisoners by now 
amounted to 2,000 ; nine guns had been taken 
and numerous machine guns Our aeroplanes 
had bombed and derailed a tram near Loffres, 
east of Douai, and another which w T as full of 
troops near St. Amand. Valenciennes Station, 
through which German troops were passing to 
the battlefield, had also been bombed. Among' 
the officers and men who won distinction that 
day m the combats round Hill 70 were Captain 
A. 1\ Sayer of the 91st Field Company, Royal 
Engineers, who by his devoted gallantry had 
restored the action at a critical moment; Private 
Robert Dun-sire of the 13th Royal Scots 
(Lothian Regiment), who rescued wounded 
men under peculiarly dangerous circumstances ; 
and Captain W. W, Macgregor, of the .Gordon 
Highlanders, who had the. sense to doubttlie 
authenticity, of* an order'’ sent; to him to, retire, -•> 
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THE BATTLE OF LOOS 
After the British attack : A line of wounded. 


and by Ins prompt action in loading Ins men 
torward pre\ anted the Germans irorn turning 
our flank Dtmsirc received t he V.C 

Other officers whose names may be mentioned 
in connection with the same fighting were 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. F. Dougin s-Homdt on, 
who also gamed tho V.C. but was killed at this 
head of his men — tho 6th Cameron High- 
landers — after he had led them four times back 
into the fighting line, when the bati alums on his 
right and left had retired. So desperate had 
been the struggle that at the moment* when he 
was killed he was at tho head of no more than 
fifty men. 

In the meantime, south of the British Army 
Pooh and d’Urbal, though they had been 
unable to lend a hand to the London Terri- 
torials and Highlanders, had seized the Haeho 
Wood andthe Remaps hadeiheuated Souchei!, 


whose garrison regained by their communication 
trenches their second lino on the slopes of 
Hill 119. On Saturday and Sunday, 1,378 
prisoners, including a considerable number of 
officers and a boj aged fourteen years hud been 
taken. Like Careney and Ablaut St. Nature, 
Souehez, according to the Tvatsir’s orders, w ns 
to have been held at all costa. When the 
Germans left it, it was almost level with (he 
ground and resembled the excavations of a 
buried city of the distant past. The Vimy 
heights, however, remained to be taken, and 
how formidable these were the render will have 
riot forgotten. On the 27th the French con- 
fined themselves to making preparations for 
their attack on Hills 119 and 140. . 

Monday, September 21, was another wot 
day, rain falling in torrents during the after- 
noon. Two divisions of tho Prussian Guard 

A * ' 1 1 ,«* > > '■ 1 * ' , > * \ <, ' 
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FRENCH TROOPS FIGHTING IN SOUCHEZ CEMETERY. * 
When the Germans left Souchez it resembled a buried city of the past. 


winch had been brought hack irom the Eastern 
then! tv of uni hurl been directed by the Crown 
Prince of Havana to the entrenchments on the 
\ miy heigh is. The British Guards division 
had been moved by Sir John French ancl Sir 
Douglas Haig In Hie neighbourhood of Loos 
They were to retake the mum mb of Hill 70, with 
the redoubt on tin* north-east corner of the 
lull, Pit 14 bis and the adjacent woods and 
chalk pit. while the London Territorials, the 
47th Division, on their right, attacked the enemy 
towards bens. 

For their part tho Cernnms made desperate 
eft i ills to dislodge the troops of the 9th Division 
from the buildings ot Pit 8 behind tho lichen- 
Zullem Redoubt, and lound tins point and the 
redoubt, itself furious lighting raged thxoughout 
the day. In spite of the most heroic efforts 
the British holding the Pit were unable to 
maintain their position As tin* day wore on 
they were slowly forced back to the eastern 
portion of tho Hohenzollern Redoubt. The 
commander of tho 9tli Division, Major-General 
i'l, If. Thesiger, who bad himself proceded to 
. the scene of action, was killed in tho course of 
the fighting, At noon, when tho enemy’s 
. bombers wero 1 successfully working up the 
/'Little. Willie * fmwh tow aids tho redoubt. 



Corporal J. D. Pollock of the 5th Cameron 
Highlanders got our. ot the trench, walked along 
the top edge and, under heavy machine gun 
fire, flung many grenades at the enemy’s 
bombers, and stopped the German progress for 
nearly an hour till he was wounded and com- 
pelled to demist. He was awarded tho V C 

Second Lieut. John Bes&ell of the 3/Bat- 
t alien, Dorset Regiment, who was attached 
to the Royal Fusiliers, made daring recon- 
naissances to ascertain the position of the 
bombers In the redoubt Second Lieut. 
B. A Bates of the 3 /Battalion York and 
Lancaster Regiment also did good service 
recovering a trench His company had used 
up then* bombs, but taking six men with him 
he drove out tho Germans by rifle and revolvor 
fire. Second Lieut. J. E. French of the 
3 Battalion Royal Fusiliers (City of London 
Regiment), near Vemielles also distinguished 
himself by his coolness and courage. 

In tho afternoon, the Guards and the London 
Territorials, supported by what remained of tho 
Highlanders and by some of the dismounted 
cavalry from Loos, made on the right of the 
British line a desperate attempt to counter- 
balance The epemy’s success, in the neighhour- 
, hood bf the ltohenzollem Redoubt. * If this 
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gallant attempt of (till hei‘Ol< troops li.ld in ell 
* fc.U0CL-.stul, tho (icrm.m lire het iu. n lliilimh 
anti Liiis. would h.ivo boon [m m d Tin -e 
< hargo-. w ill bo long jeineiubi iod hy I ho I5i u i-li 
Army “Can you imagine, uuus a jioihoih 
missioned ofheei, in tin machine-gun sot lion nt 
u London Regiment, ‘ tlie ordinary buttlo pie- 
tuie- of troops advancing under }n 11 mui 
shill lire > [ thought such . 1 . tinny was imjKh- 

sibli 1 , now L not only know its Hue, but ww 
it, all ” 

On the morning ot Septem!)’' 1 ' 27 the 1st 
and 2nd Brigades of the < hands held tho 
recently-captured lirst, Ime Kerman trenches 
from a point 500 yards south of llulluch (o 
the not them houses ot Loos The .‘Ird Brigade 
was m reservo bolund t he town. Lord Oman s 
plan was to throw the 2nd Brigade against 
the chalk pit and tho spinney at its north- 
eastern end. and the mining works oi Pit 1 1 bi&, 
while tho llrcl Brigade, so soon as the 2nd 
Brigade had seemed these points, was to 


d'.r, 

iii-mli 1 1 ii oi ml i boo- and ditmk Hi!! To Tho 
ntimk oi 1 he 2nd Biu/.ult 1 \< . i h< r.dd< d Fv 
a t<niti< boiiibanhi < n« In tin 1 Buti-.h guu- 
<11 id how if /e i - From (la iicnclai onnpnil 
In Hu Hurtid- it w as j.o >-ibl* (u -o tie nb|t 1 
liws aim,- Hu* -hallow \ulhy Then beloie 
ihotow.i. tin 1 ( li.dk jut with t uo f diijt‘4 i brick 
(< at age- and the -pmne\ 1011ml t lu -1 , 1 In ugly 
mining woik- ot Pit 14 hi- with a- lofty clumiii \ , 
ni'.u it a mail ivd hoic-c and a 1 ol lection ot en 
tr< ni-hiiK nts and -and bug parapets known us 
the "‘Keep’ Aw in to tin 1 light was Kill 70, 
and the redoubt on its farther side hidden 
by tin 1 Test ot t ho lull. 

At t pm the Irish t.'umds advanced down 
the \ alley ami at an inconsiderable loss reached 
the edge ot the spinney. Two companies filed 
oft south of it to help the {soot- flumds, who, 
lindei a \erv heavy fire ol slnuptn 1, rushed 
down tin* slopes, cinssed the llullucli-Loos 
road, nioimted tho rise and made for Pit 14 
and the Keep ’ Their Colonel was wounded 
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VICTORIA CROSS HERO AT LOOS: PIPER DANIEL LAIDLAW, OF THE KING’S OWN SCOTTISH BORDERERS, 

Heartens his comrades by playing outside the British trenches under enemy fire. 
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PIPER DANIEL LA1DLAW . 

During the worst of the bombardment of the 
German trenches near Loos and Hill 70, when 
the attack was about to begin, seeing his company 
was suffering from the eftect of gas, Piper Laidlaw, 
with absolute coolness and disregard of danger, 
mounted the parapet and played Ins company out 
of the trench. 

and H oil tor nfliei r- killed ot summit d. Not* 
withstanding »» tremendous m.u hmc-gun fire, 
the men pressed on and reached the buddings, 
white 1 he Irish Guards, at. lust driven hack, 
mil ml and occupied the .spinney On their 
left, 1 1 io < 'nlilst mini Guards advanced and 
secured the muth-east outskirts of the < Ualk 
pit Two companies ot the Gr< nmhers rmed 
down the hill to support tin- Scots Guards, 
struggling round Pit 14 his, w In re Captain 
Cufhberl, J)K() , at tin Lead ol u party, had 
obtained an enin into Hie ' Ke< p," lb' ami 
Lieutenant Aj res- Kit elm and the party vvitli 
them hung on to the Keep" until the\ were 
almost the only survivors At nightfall, 
though the Germans had recovered Pit 14 bis 
and the “ Keep," the ( ’ohlstmuu Guards held 
the chalk pit, the Irish Guards the spinney, 
while the Scots and Grenadier Guards dug them- 
selves in from the spinney towards Lons. The 
retirement of two companies of the Scots 
and one of the Grenadier Guards was a remark- 
able sight. They marched back up the hill 
which they had descended as if they were on 
parade, and suffered comparatively speaking 
but little loss. 

Meanwhile, the 3rd Guards Brigade, leaving 
a battalion of the Grenadier Guards in the 
trenches, crossed in open formation the shell- 
torn ridge which divided them from Loos. 
A battalion of the Grenadier Guards entered 


Luo*, oil I la Mol I i 1 \\ i **1 with .I lt,»! l,ii‘on Ol flu 
Uil-ii f.u.iid* who m |t umb i hn toi flu 
ln-1 t im« * *ii t i it n nebt Sane of Hi** Si o) 
GuauK billowed tin ( . lit t ■* The 
o! <l.ii iii f I« - mt n ill- ijtpiMU d min die niiie 
of t ht rnuii .md i nit red (Is i ommmin .0 *,ni 
In min'- a hn h bil inuimb iht .iimimi of 
Hill 70 \- t In v lift 1 1 if < OIMIHUIIK .0 loll 

tn neh's i lies uiii no f hv t i di Inui ol o,m 
‘-I n IG Tin ( ‘obuiol ol tli* Gioriudicis Imdls 
gassed n hiupiisln <i h is eou'iuaiid to M.ijo 
the Mon Miles Poiisoiiln 'I'he mm were 
lidltf d and oiderc il t*i dun tin ir smoke helmets, 
then (lit iiihtinee was resinned, some coin 
| ami* s ol the t in n.uheis being sent to establish 
e intact with tin* Scots Guards who JkuI not 
succeeded m taking (’it 14 bjs 

Tin remainder ol tin Grenadiers and Hie 
WeMi GuariK delivered the at t ink So long 
ns the advance was aejo-s tjt ad gmund tin 
losses wire tew but when the men reached 
the irest of I hi! 70, anti then hum - vvcie out- 
hned agumst the sk,\ . tliiv vveie greeted with 
a murderous hn ill .short lauge, As the 
evening drew in the* Scots Guards fiom the r« - 
.serve joined the combat, hut it was impossible 
to cany f hr* redoubt, and the men were with- 
drawn behind the nests ot Hill 70, where 
they entienelied. having on their right the 
dismounted lawdryinen There they all re- 
mained till tin* evening ot t he- 20th. when 
the position was taken over by the London 



f I aftiurt'*, 

LIEUT. G. H. WYNDHAM-GREEN, 


Seaforth Highlanders. Awarded the Military 
Cross, He set a splendid example of coolness 
and bravery under fire when in command. Ex* 
posed himself most fearlessly while organising and 
leading attacks near “Pit 8,” 
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LIEUT.-COL. ANGUS DOUGLAS- 
HAMILTON. 

Commanded 6th Batt. Cameron Highlanders, 
killed on Hill 70. When the battalions on his 
right and left had retired, he rallied his own 
battalion and led his men forward four times. 


PRIVATE A. VICKERS, 

2nd Batt. Royal Warwickshire Regt. Went in 
front of his Company at Hulluch under heavy 
fire, and cut the wires holding up the 
battalion. 


Tornlorials. The Highlanders were already 
being withdrawn from < lie Loos trenches. During 
the advance of the Guards the London Terri- 
torial on their right had captured a wood and 
repulsed a so\ ere counter-attack. 

On Tuesday, September 28, the Coldstream 


Guards, at 3 45 p m., attacked ‘Pit 14 bis from 
the south face of the chalk pit. The British 
machine -guns concentrated on the wood east 
of it, and the Irish Guards poured in a heavy 
rifle fire. Pit 14 bis was reached by the Cold- 
streams, but was found to be untenable. 



SEC.-HEUT, A, BULLER TURNER, 

3rd Batt. Royal Berkshire Regt. At “Pit 8" 
volunteered to lead bombing attack. Practically 
alone, he threw , bombs Incessantly and drove 
, ' hack the Germans. He has since died of 
■ . . 1 ' wounds» i > 


ACTING.SERGT. J. C. RAYNES, 

A Batt. 71st Brig., R.F.A, At Fosse 7 de Bethune 
went out under intense fire from gas-shells, carried 
Sergeant Ayres to safety, gave him hts own gas* 
helmet* and retarded, though badly gassed, tp his 
, , gUn. * ,» . 1 
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FOR MOST CONSPICUOUS BRAVERY AND DEVOTION TO DUTY: 
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SEC.-LIEOT. A J. PLBMING-S ANDES, 

2nd Batt. East Surrey Regt. Seeing his men 
retiring at Hohenztliern Redoubt, he jumped on 
to the parapet in full view of the enemy, who were 
only twenty yards away, threw bombs, and saved 
the situation. 

Aw ay on the lolt of the battle-hold, in dwindling 
mm, tin* lighting went on round Pit 8 In 
“ Slag Alloy " Second Lieut « limit A. H Turner, 
of th(‘ 3rd Berkshire Regiment, gained the V.l'. 
Practically alone In* pressed down the corn- 
nmiueation fcrcru h and threw hoinhs with Hitch 


SPG -LIEUT. F. H. JOHNSON, 

73rd Field Company, R.E. In the attack on 
Hill 70, although wounded, led several charges on 
the German Redoubt. He remained at his post 
until relies ed in the evening. 

aeniracy that lie drove hack the dormant 
1 30 vnrdts Untoi Innately, thin gallant olheer 
dud of fin* wound* he received. Second- 
Lieut, W. T. Wilburns, oi Hie Mnwt Kent 
Regiment, took charge of a small party of 
hum hem, and during 17} hoim* he and they 



CAPT. A. MONTRAY READ, 

1st Batt. Northamptonshire Regt. During first 
attack near Hulluoh he went out to rally units 
which were disorganised and retiring. Captain 
Read was mortally wounded while carrying out 
this gallant work. 

VICTORIA CROSS HEROES IN THE BRITISH ADVANCE, 


SEG-LIRUT. R. PRICE HALLOWES, 

4th Batt. Middlesex Regt. At Hooge set a mag** 
nificent example, threw bombs, and made daring 
reconnaissances of the German positions, When 
mortally wounded, continued to cheer his 
men. 
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tluiu i |mm* 'iil 2,000 bomb-. The damp 
I Use-- hud (u be lit Vltll I ter. LlCUt, 

Williams, though v oiuiib (1, mlused to k‘d\ (• 
bis post and it u <is mainly duo to Ins hi .ivory 
th.it 1 1 10 Bench III \\ lilt 1 1 1)0 u , 1 s posted did not 
p.i .s into tin h.inds ol tin mi my 

Wo haw "i on t li.it (.eiieial d LThal on the 
27th ud < oiisolid.it my Ins position at Sum he/. 
On l ho 2Sth tin Fnneh < loops at tm keel the 
lhus-um (htards mi the Vimy heights. Few 
Fr< in h (U tails am available, but, alter days oi 
despi rati eniountois the western slopes oi 
the In ipdits and a huge part nt the Wood oi’ 
< !i \ oik li\ passed mto the hands ot our Allies 
Tin lossi s wlm Ii had been sustained by the 
Ihitish at llie Ha 1 1 loot boos and by (Ik* French 
m l lie taking of Kouehe/, the enormous ex- 
penditme ot shells, grenades mid cat t mlgcs 
used in tlie attacks, neve among the causes 
which induced Sir John French to break off 
for the present Jus offensive Oil the morning 
of .September 28 he discussed the situation 
with (tenoral Foe h, who, cm September 150, 
sent llie fltli French Corps to take over the 
ground occupied bv the British, extending 


bom the French left tip to and including the 
village of boos and a portion ot Hill 70, which 
was still being hold by the* British This move- 
ment was not completed until October 2 

September 28 may be considered to mark the 
end ot the Battle ot Loos, as originally designed 
hy the Allied eommandeis No great results 
wore obtained by the fighting, which had cost 
the British Army very heavy casualties. The 
reasons for the comparative unsuccess were 
many In the first place, there were not suffi- 
cient reserves immediately available to back up 
the early successes ol the British and consolidate 
tlie positions won. This gave time to the 
Bermans to rally and count or-nttaek. Perhaps 
the unexpectedly rapid advance of tlie British 
had something to clo with this. Secondly, the 
French advance took place six hours after the 
F3ntish This left the right of the latter exposed 
to a flank attack. These unfortunate events 
may have been, and probably w'ere, unavoid- 
able, but the result w'as that a battle, winch if 
fought under more lav ourablo conditions, might 
have changed the aspect of the war, was to all 
intents ancl purposes a failure. 
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THE FIGHTING ROUND LOOS, 
SEPTEMBER 28-OCTOBER 13,1915. 

POSITION AFTER THE BATTUE OT LoOS- GERMAN COUNTER \TT\( Ks ON SEPTEMBER 2S- H 1’ V\ Y 
German Losses — F ui nch Attu*k on Vimy HKiuHTs--BiooRUuuEsojHb.Mmvi>’ WiNo.Tinsfiirn 
ash Cytm’FR — New British Offensive — The Hi.htini! on Outoueh |.‘{ \nd 15 -Storm imi of 
THE HoiIEN~£OM<li.KN IvKDOUBT— III* VIEW OF THE (litRYT AlTl MS Qp I'HS-IV E 


A S we iitivo seen, the Allied offensive at 
the Battles ot Loos and Vimy h »d not 
produced the tesult- which the Mins 
had expected The very moderate 
nieasiu-o oi huccoss achieved hy the British and 
French was, perhaps, symptomatic oi the 
changed conditions oi modern warfare* In the 
history of the Art of War there have been 
periods when, owing to the weapons, instru- 
ments or methods employed by their opponent-, 
military geniuses oi the first ordor have tailed 
to achieve tiioir objects. Hannibal, a century 
after Alexander the Great had moved from the 
Danube to the Indus, led an army from Spam 
across the Alps, routed the Romans at the 
Trebia, Trasimene and Cannae, but, in taee of 
the trench tactics ot Fabius and the perma- 
nent fortifications of the Roman and Latin 
Colonies, was unable to conquer Italy. In the 
first yoars of the eighteenth century the great 
Duke of Marlborough, whose march in 1704 
from the Netherlands to the Danube and whose 
conduct of the Battle of Blenheim showed him 
to be an original and audacious strategist and 
tactician, was foiled for a tune by the Fabian 
tactics of Marshal Villars. In both cases the 
explanation was simple. Neither Hannibal nor 
- Marlborough possessed machinery powerful 
, enough, to destroy the entrenchments of their 
' enemies pr a preponderance of numbers so great 
't Volf VL—Part 76, ‘ 


•hat the arl lfiei.U nb-hu U> s placed m tii< it path’ 
icmld be igiioicd oi, < 11 . ,1 tiigliliul stiruliee "f 
hie, overt omr The disappoint meid Jolt m the 
Allud and some neiitr.il count no- because 
Oastelnau, Fork and Fieuch had not pierced 
the < Ionium lines w as 1 o a large ex I cut u rations i 
The hostile* critics of the Allied < loner, its -erilu *> 
hypnotised l>y the memories of Auhorl it x, Jen u 
Sudowu and Sudan — liad foigottcn t li.ir the 
Jap mose had won no crushing victory over tl e 
Russians in Manchuria and that the ciuly 
.successes ot the Germans m the West had been 
duo to their immense superiority m point «>t 
numbers and armament, and that the sueenis 
ot Mackensen in 1915 was mainly caused by* the 
Russian shortage m ammunition. At the 
Battle of the Marne when, thanks to .Tuffres 
strategy, the Germans between Paris and 
Verdun appear to have had no numerical ad- 
vantage, the Kaiser’s soldiers hud been worsted. 
The Battle of the Marne had not, however, been, 
nor had it led to, a crowning mercy,” while in 
the First Battle of Ypres it had been demon- 
strated that masses, theoretically overwhelming, 
and directed by officers callously indifferent to 
losses of life or to human suffering were, even 
when supported by a gigantic artillery, in- 
capable of carrying entrenchments manned by 
a comparatively small force of trained and 
brave troops. “ Th6 ' development ' of arum- 
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IN THE LINE OF FIRE. 

French Women running to she ter during a violent bombardment. 


monts,” Lord Kitchener observed on Novem- 
ber 9, 1914, “has modified the application of 
the old prmciph s of strategy and tactics and 
if *du(<*d tho present warfare to some! long 
approximating to siege operations.” So tar as 
the Western Theatre of War was concerned, 
that statement had not been gainsaid by 
subsequent events. At tho Battles of Neuvo 
Chape lie and Artois tho British and French had 
— on the map-made only trifling advances. 
The Germans with poisonous gas had m April, 
1015, struck a felon blow at the defenders of the 
Ypres salient, but the ruins of Ypres still re- 
mained in the possession of the Allies. In the 
last, week ot tho following September, assisted 
by soporific* gas and clouds of smoke, tho British 
and French had tried to blast, bomb and 
bayonet, their way through the German lines in 
Artois and Champagne, but tho results described 
in Chapters CIV. and CV. were regarded by 
many as inemnmonsurato with tho expenditure 
of life and munitions. 

Nevertheless in both areas tho Allies had 
secured substantial gains. General de Caste lruiu 
hud drawn nearer to the Bazancourt-Grand Pro 
railway and, if the Gormans could be deprived 
of that important lateral line of communication, 
the position of the enemy south of the Aisno 
and in the northern glades of the Ardennes 
. would become precarious. Generals Foch and 
d’Urbal, too, had forced the Germans! out of 
Souchtv., as in May and .Tune they had dislodged 



them from Carency, La Target te, Neuville St. 
Vaast and the Labyrinth. The French 10th 
Army was, moreover, slowly worming its way 
up the Vimy heights. Lastly, Sir Douglas Haig 
lmd taken the Double Crasher slag-heaps, the 
rums of the town of Loos, the western slopes of 
Hill 70, the chalk pit to its north, and part of the 
Hulluch Quarries and the Hohenzollern Redoubt, 
albeit the losses of the British m tho Battle of 
Loos had been so great that on September 28 
the French 9tli Corps at the urgent request of 
tho British generalissimo had been detached by 
Foch to take over the Double Grassier, Loos, 
and the trenches lending out of Loos towards 
Hill 70. 

The progress of d’Urbal and Haig might ap- 
pear to be small, but it brought them close to 
the rim of tho Plain of the Scheldt. The im- 
portance which the German Higher Command 
attached to holding that rim was evidenced by 
the honeycomb of subterranean defences which * 
the Germans had constructed in the chalky 
ridges from La Bass-ee southwards to the banks 
of the Scarpe, and by the desperate efforts 
which during the days following the Battle of 
Loos they made to retain their grip on the rim 
and to recover the approaches to it lost by 
them in the fighting from September 25 to 28. 

Apart from the tactical disadvantages they 
would be under if they were driven into the 
Plain of the Scheldt, and if the southern face 
of the ; La : Bass6e salient were enfiladed, there. 
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Artois, and t honor |» rim ate la the ini ot the 
huge horde defending t lie tour Uutidiatl miles ot 
tn. riches un the Western tiont. Ah a panic m 
one lausidimble sector would entail the collapse 
ot bis whole Inn , and the beat .speiihe- against 
I times uuo eoimlei -attm l.s, the Crown Prince 
ot line ana made nuinemus attempts to drive 
hack the Alln> to then* original positions 
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WRECKAGE IN NORTHERN FRANCE, 

British Transport Column passing through a shell-shattered village. 
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oppu-itu Amo'< h <uid Ti.ul t.ikun 1 lit* lJfii*' 'ii 
H,ii lit* and iSoikIk/ I ml mi Si nl>t j JS. 
Hart lilt lit ili-li < It noi.ili^nno wa- M-questing 

lli.u tla ( Mh Finn U (Imp- -hmild lit -<*ut to 
mi iiji\ {lit* ■'i nit hum Lift ot thu Cum<*h>- 
I Inline li-( !i en«i\ —til u lit , General d tubal’s 
a 1 1 « 1 n i j 1 1 - to it r/c (hveiiclty en < ioh< llu, t lio 
in tiihboiti uu* woods mid the Vmi\ heights, 
lint with <i. stout- l o*»ist »iT)C‘o fiom the two 
di\ Mon- of 11 k Piuynan Guaidh dot ailed bv (lie 
Ciown Pmiici* ot Bavaria to piuxent d’l'rbnl 
tunmiu trom the south tho German po-alums 
between ( iicnu} and Angies 

On Wednesday, September 21) — a day of 
billin' winds and torrent ml ram — the Germans 
made several attacks on the llntish posit ion 
north-wist of HulJueh. r J’]i( fighting was \ ery 
se\oie and continued throughout the day, but 
i \rept on tho extreme lei t, w lieio tho enemy 
gained about 130 yards ot tiencli, tho assaults 
ac ere beaten off. In Ihe course ot them Second 
Lieutenant Alfred Flemmg-Naiicles ot the 2nd 
Hut tahnu East- Surrey Regiment, gamed tho 
Y.C for conspicuous gallantry at tho JJohen- 
zollom Redoubt. He had been sent to command 
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u eompaiH shaken by eontmu.il bombing and 
ma< lunc -gun hie The mm had only a tew 
bombs lull, the troops to their right weie 
letiring, and isolated soldiers cverc beginning to 
file oil to tho rear Fleming -Sandes grasped the 
situation at a glance Ho collected a lew 
bombs, jumped on to the parapet, and threw 
them at the advancing Germans, who were not 
20 yards away. Almost immediately he was 
very severely wounded by tlio explosion ot a 
grenade. Struggling to his feet, instead ot 
seeking medical assistance, he rushed forward 
and threw his remaining bombs, being soon 


afterwards again badly wounded. But for 
the action ot Fleming-Sandes it is probable that 
his company would not have rallied, and that 
thu position at this most important point of 
tin* battlefield might have become very critical. 

Close by, m the “ Big Willie ” trench which 
ran eastward from the Holienzollern Redoubt, 
Pm ate Samuel Harvey, of the 1st York and 
J -ancaster Regiment, w T as also that day winning 
the V.C. A heavy bombing attack had been 
made by the enemy, and, as in the previous 
case, our men’s bombs had dwindled to a small 
number. Harvey volunteered to fetch some, 
but, owing to the communication trench being 
blocked with wounded and with reinforcements, 
ho w'as obliged to cross the open ground under 
intense fire He was eventually wounded in the 
head, but ere he fell he had brought up no less 
than thirty boxes of bombs. Had he failed to 
do so, the enemy might, perhaps, have taken 
the whole of the trench. 

Among the other heroic deeds on Septem- 
ber 20 performed by Britons, two others may 
be mentioned. Near Vermelles Captain C. H. 
Sykes, of the 6th Battalion Royal Fusiliers, 
City of London Regiment, when some troops 
on his left were bombed out of their trench,, 
charged at the head of a dozen men and re- 
covered it. Not content with that, he con- 
tinued to advance, and only fell back because 
he was not supported. Later in the day, under 
heavy shell fire, he supported a company which 
■was retreating before superior numbers. The 
next morning this brave offieer w r as wounded. 
Not far 6ff Second Lieutenant R. J. H. Gatrell 
led a squad of bombers against a Gorman 
bombing party which had succeeded in cap- 
turing a trench 350 yards long.' Gatrell and his 
men retook it. \ 

Meanwhile, d’Urbal’sHOth Army in the small 
. hours of ^he night of' the 2^-29ih, ond during 1 
% 2§th, had' suceeededmi reaching lRll MO* 
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A GERMAN REDOUBT BLOWN UP BY A BRITISH MINE. 


which wan the culminating point on the Vnny 
heights and the orchards south of it. They had 
taken 300 prisoners, mostly belonging to the 
Prussian Guard, The German communique of 
September 30, after truthfully stating that a 
port ion of the ground evacuated north of Loos 
had been, recovered by the Gormans, admitted 
that the French had been partly successful ** in 
the district of Souehez and Neiivilie.’’ 


The 20fch was noteworthy, too, for an actum 
near Yprcs, in the Hooge rtgion. The enemy 
Bred a mine do.se to our trenches south qf the 
Ypres-Menin road, ami gamed a temporary 
footing in the British thst-hne trenches. 
Nearly the whole of the lost position, was re* 
gained on the 30th by counter- attacks* 

During Thursday, September 30, when the 

troops of the 0th French Corps began to, fife 

, 1 » 1 ' 1 . ^ 
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AIRMEN AS INFANTRY. 

Men of the Royal Naval Air Service in the trenches. 


into the t ronchos and dug-outs on the Double 
Crassier, the combats along the northern face of 
the Cmnchy-Hulluch-Grenay salient continued. 
The struggle between the contending forces 
was especially severe in the vicinity of tho 
Uoliensnllom Redoubt Second-Lieutenant 
ft. ,T. H . ( hdroll again distinguished himself. He 
led a i ounter-attaek of bombers to recover the 
trenches of a battalion to his left, and obliged 
the dermaiH to retire behind their barricades. 
For his semces on this and the preceding day 
Jie Wiis awarded tho Military Cross, as was 
Second-hicutciumt S. C. Godfrey, of the 2nd 
Battalion Royal Scots Fusiliers, who from 
0.30 pm till 0 a.m. on October 1, by his initia- 
tive and personal bravery, stopped the advance 
of the oiuujiy who laid entered “ Gun Trench ” 
At this point wo insert a graphic description 
by Mr. John Buchan, who visited the battle- 
field ou September 30, 

I lime in day hud the privilege of visiting the tattle- 
field lit Loo-i Let me describe ftq elements A low ridge 
runs northward fuun tho Bethano-Lcn® ladw.iy to tho 
hiah ground "outh of La Hn-srie It. sends oft' a spur to 
the north uist, which is tho Tltll 70 of the communiques 
JLu the angle between tho two lies tho \ dingo ot Loos 
The Herman first position was along tho crest of the 
western lidgo , their second was m tho hollow just west 
of Loo* , their third runs to-day through Odd St. 
Auguste ami along the slopes to (lie north. 

To reach their old front trenches one loaves the 
lV;thnni>Lf"tm high road noai the houses called Philo- 
sophy, In front is a long easy slope 130 scarred with 
trench lines that I can only compare it to tho Karroo, 
where tu-sck'ks of grass are sparsely scattered over tho 
miked earth. Only in this case tho earth is 'white 
The course herbage springs from a light chflllt, and the 
sandbagged parapets are further patches of dull grey. 
Looking from the high road, the sky-line is about a 
' thousand yards distant, and beyond it- rise the strange 
twin towers of, Loos., like the rigging -of A skip seen for 



off at sea The place is not very “ healthy ” — no 
hmtcrland is — but, though the shelling w r as continuous, 
the lieni lies were fairly sate 

Beyond the old Butish front trench you pass through 
the (WniH of our wue defences and cio«s the hundred 
yards of No Man’s Land, over which, for so many month®, 
our men looked ot, the enemy, Then you reach the 
German entanglements, wonderfully cut to pieces by 
am shell fire Theie our own dead nre lying very thick. 
Pieseutlv you aie 111 the German front trenches Here, 
m Rome parLs, there are masses of German dead, and 
Home ot our own This is the famous Loos -toad redoubt, 
a work about five hundred yards in diameter, built 
around a tract, from Loos to Vermel les which follows the 
dost of tho down' It is an amazing netwoik, ramified 
beyond belief, but now a monument to the power of our 
aitillety. It is all ploughed up and mangled like a 
sand castle which a child has demolished in' a fit ot 
tempei Fragments of shell, old machine-gun belts, 
idle cartiulges, biscuit tins, dirty pads ot cotton wool 
are everywhere, and a horrible number ot mibuned 
bodies 

But the chief interest ot the Redoubt is the view. 
The whole battlefield of our recent advance is plain to 
tho eye Below, m the hollow, lie the mins of Loos 
aiouncl tho gaunt tower Beyond is the slope of Hill 70, 
with the house® of Lous showing to the south-east of it 
North, one can see Hullueh and the German quarries, 
and farther on St Ehe and Haisnes, hidden in a cloud 
of high explosives, and west of them the site of the 
Hohenzollom Redoubt and the ill-omened slag-heap, 
Fosse 8. It is that sight rare in this present war, at 
least m the northern section— an old-fashioned battle- 
field. It is all quite open and baro and baked The 
tactical elements can be grasped m a minute or two. 

And, to complete the picture, the dead are everywhere 
around one, high explosive® and shrapnel boom over- 
head, tho thresh of un airplane’s propeller comes faint 
fuun the high heavens, and up towards Fosse 8 there is 
a never-ending mutter of machine-guns. Only living 
.soldiers seem to be absent, for, though battle is joined 
two miles off, scarcely a human being is visible m the 
landscape. 

1 came home late this evening through ft wonderful 
scene, A clear blowing autumn sky was ending in a 
stormy twilight. Far off in the sky a squadron of air- 
planes glimmered like white moths against fhe sullen 
blue. > Battalions were marching down froth the trenches, 
, khwld and tartan alike ^hite^with clialk^mud' frpm the 
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Though the French did not. m the words of 
the general quoted by Mr. Buchan, “ carry the 
battlement of heaven,” they math* (on Friday, 



BUILDING, A TRAVERSE IN A 
FRONT-LINE TRENCH, 



BRITISH DISPATCH RIDERS. 

Motor cyclists break their journey at a French 
shanty in order to replenish their stock of petrol. 


October 1) further progress tip the heights of 
Vnny, pushing mrwurd in the \\ nod of Gm.nchy 
and capturing (>l prisoners belonging to the 
Prussian Guard. Thu German counter-attacks, 
one on a small fort taken the da t \ before m the 
Givenchy Wood, the other on the trenches south 
of Hill 110, were completely repulsed fn 
addition there were numerous combats —in 
which the grenade played the chief part - to tht* 
east mid south-east of Neuvdle - St Vaast. 
Nothing of importance appears to lia\e occurred 
on the British front. 

The next day, Saturday, October 2, was 
memorable for the death, wlueh occurred in the 
afternoon, of Major-General F.D. V, Wing,f ML, 
commanding the 12th Division. Born m 1800, 
he was the only son of the late Major Vincent 
Wing. He was gazetted lieutenant m the Royal 
Artillery m 1880 and held a variety of Staff 
appointments, including that of A.D.C, to Lord 
Roberts m 1908, and the command of the Royal 
Artillery 3rd i)t\ iswn Southern Command m 
1913 14. Like so many other of our officers, 
he had seen active service in South Africa, 
having been present at the actions of Talana, 
Lombard's Kop, and Living's Nek, In the 
Great War he had been wounded and mentioned 
in dispatches, 

Wing was the thud General of Division who 
Juvd boon jkilied smee the opening of the Rattio 
of Loos, The deaths of the other |wo. Major- 




BRITISH INFANTRY CAPTURE THE WOOD COVERING THE CHALK PIT NEAR HILL 70. 
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ot Oiiidunn.m and was mentioned 
*s During the South Alriean War lie 
.jotnhard's Kop and helped m the 
Ludj smith, where he win- .severely 
Subsequently , while on the stall, 
irt in several of the operaf tons — 
he action at Belfast—' a liieh led up 
•lion of the Transvaal, 
ru'd had been the services, of Sir 
Cupper. The third son ot the late 
poland Capper, of the Indian Civil 

0 was one ot the besieged is sj dents 
, Capper joined the Army in 1882, 
he East Lancashire Regiment. He 

1 eornpany m 1881, and went through 
tuigns with distinction m India and 
img the modal with clasp for the 
of Force m 189a, a brevet majority 
awards for services in the Sudan m 
lie D.H.O , the Queen’s Medal (with 
the King’s Medal (with two clasps), 
revet rank of Lieutenant -Colonel 
South Afriean War His military 
ver, was not confined to the field, 

for some tune a professor at thu 
e, and later the first commandant 
Staff College created m India In 
amo Brigadier-General m command 
h Infantry Brigade. Capper, as 
• of the 7 th Division, hail before, at 
ho first Battle of Ypros, made for 
amp which will never be forgotten. 
io summer of 1915 an unfortunate 
the course of some experiments with 
rites caused him serious injury, and 
jed to relinquish his command for a 
*n sufficiently recovered to return 
it* he was wuppointed to liis old 

ict from a, letter written on October 


2 -ln>v -> t In , 1 1 1 ■)( t'j lit»hl -hearted -qui a in '=■ hn ii 
lh- lien •<! I he A * u \iiijii- .ipprfiii* Jr d IImii 
tint n - — - 

i Ji,» i i.i.* d Mil' liiiiMi min i fiidfifi iniU'iii > 

(>t in ni , mSi. m 1 ij I ,iK'j be C ii,i F i 1 1 j. e iii d 

The <!i iiii hi , Hi i-i * ■ nun' If » . ! who h\ •• quit t 1 1>> < 
[II M 111) I i I tl hlit'ili" III /! 1 i V |i 1 1 1 tie its! i > it w*md 
! i liinii a ,ill i Itt Mi(i> nine M>i ‘iiiii i*i mi Fn l I Tin >n 
id i !n iii ■ K • ijf M i rijijiiriJi nullum. *>/ (Fi>‘ t>w»F 

uirilli ,< ImiII tl riliiit* ,i 'hi i! Nmi I it 'ni sin t,e 

up (•i.t|i|i(il m m\ .rent < Hit - i put e m flu mi 
iiiim. 'ii\ home >< i. ,uid t nil men nnd mill .uni 



HIGHLANDERS IN THE TRENCHES. 

An Officer inspecting a respirator. 

listen to the weird noises La Buss<%? way, hko the nun 
blings of I he belly of Silonos. 

1 have nothing to otter for your bn Unlay — not oven 
a nod cap has lately como rnv way — so my benediction 
must siiftieo and the wish that yon may one day add 
your graceful presnnoo to tin* happy faimtv eirt In -shall 
we say in thn spring: for it would bo ail ill wish indeed 
to hasten any friend’s footsteps out horn in mid winter 
— and it is us cold as the devil, and a wind that hid melt 
the marrow on yer and make you shake with the ague, 
Glorv bo to God 1 


Wo had rather a tragedy the other nuht. On the 

right of the X Regitucnt’B line and included m it u> 

u pine** called thn “Tambour” Thu Tambour might 
bo de* cribed as a long bow, m which thole is a distance 
of about 311 yards between thn bow itself and the string, 
and about (50 yards between tho bow and the Gormans. 
The Tambour is still heavily mint'd from end to end by 
tho Germans Well, J. TL, commanding D company, 
granted one of his subalterns (an awfully nice fellow — 
kl 'j' — ■ second lieutenant) leave to go out with a 
patrol to inspect the Gi mum barbed wins m front of the 
Tambour. T.~ -- went with a corporal, and, picking 
their way gingerly round tho unnn craters, they went 
nut to the w ire. Half ari hour later the corporal returned 
alone, and said that he had got separated from T— - — * 
and had looked for him but couldn’t find him. Ho had 
heard a shot , soon the flash near to, and thought T’—— *~ 
vun hit. Ho was sent out again to find hint, failed, and 

eamo buck. Thn, of course, was at night. B- tele* 

phoned for thu rider T — who came up at once. 
Corny T~— is » great hefty fellow, strong a» an ox, and 
he went out to look for bus brother, Ha wont out throe 
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ASSAULT BY BRITISH BOMBERS. 

Hurling the deadly missiles Into the German trenches. The Infantry were behind, each with two bombs; 
and after handing these to the throwers, rushed in themselves with the bayonet. 


separate times, tuul at length found him dead by the 
■ German barbed wirt». He carried him back slung on 
his shoulders. He is getting the D.U.M. or Y.C. for that. 
I don’t suppose he particularly wants it.* 

, On the day when, that letter was written such 
scenes as the' following were being enacted, 
(i ' Ijolmhly Within gun-shot of tlje writer, Captain 

» V' ' * ihiblS^ed by thvr Manokester Gtifirdian, 

7 ‘ ' ' ; , > ' i ' ' ' ‘ J 1 * v. " . i . 


W. H. Tapp, of the 2nd Dragoon Guards, who 
had taken a plane table into the front line of 
trenches near Loos, under continuous fire was 
fixing observation points and correcting con- 
tours oix a map of Hill 70, Captain, B. J„ 
Hackettt, ofthe Royal Army Medical ' Corps, 
wbtbaa battalion, had'-run :but''pf/dressings for 



'i in: riMi:s ms way ui* tul wail 
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tin woundid, \\ i- walking e thousand yank in 
th. opt u i tl fo sht H-. ami built is to obtain 

it ircsli Captain \ i'li' mini, ol t in 1 

thid Battalion Chosluit Roiinuent, holding; tlx* 
l i£?Ul ot a rivm It in «p \ i «. attei 

■'UiN'i during tin* mein ui t in 2nd -3rd 
e\< hanging bombs with the i unuj Hi- did 
not le.n* his p<*st until h** was almost mii- 
roundt d 1 lint -ami night Li* ith hunt B H. 
Hi rnviie, ot 1 1 u » II \ M C , was aKo near 
Veiue-ile- - ■'(Miahinj; Ini and carrying hat k 
wounded l)iiu> between our own and the 
oncmy ^ Sum. Tin* enemy k**pt tiling at nun 
and tin* ground was lit up hv flares 

.Sunday, Oetnbi r li. was no flav of rest lor 
ouhci the British or their Allies The Kiem h 
%h Corps jiad by now relieved entuely tile 
British troops defending thr. *01 it lu m t.u«> ol 
the Ciunchy-lJullurh-Cri nuv salient. In the 
afternoon the (Simians opt in d a \ mien! h<>tn- 
bardiaent on t lie nm t hem far e. it w os iollowed 
by several nttai ks our the open against the 
British tn when between the Hullmh Quimries 
and tin V( rmelles* Hill Inch road. These at tucks 
were repulsed with severe loss to llie r runny, 
but nnrth-wpat of I he Quarries the Bermans 
Hiieeei ded m recapturing the greater portion ol 


the H< ihen/oll< i n lb doubt \il fin* i* In!-* tlie 
stimuli ior ilu \ im\ Ik mills went on, and 
the (If! lutin' ilunii to lnve n pub* d F>en<h 
at larks vmth ot Hdl 1 I 't and to hav < men pi ured 
a puitiui ol a tnneh noilhaast ot N* millc-Sl. 
\ oast VS lot lit r th* < human claims wen* 
piitihedoi not i,. imutiiim What i->, (lowevei , 
esfahlisln d is that tin n< vf dav . Oifolnr 1, 
(Jt'neiai d Cibal ~ troops w* n *1* * p« ratf ly 
fmlitiny in Ihe Bn i ui h\ W ood and • >n 11 ill 1 1 f* 
‘Liny coined the Cinq Chi nuns truss mad but 
sill isi i j ii< ntly lost it. 

Thi re wm now a short lull in the *t niggle 
raging between the IFtlnme-Lu Hu-, see ( 'anal 
ami the Suupe The British and Fiem-h were 
consolidating their positions, the < leririanH 
preparing tor the (ountir attack by which they 
hoped to mover tin* whole of the ground 
relinquished by them at the Buttle ot Loos. 
The i rmnti r-altuek was not long tn coming 
The advance ot the British between Bill 70 
and Hullueh, where thev had gamed ground 
varying from over fiUO to 1,0(M) yards in breadth, 
had alantud the Crown I’rmec ot Bavaria, and 
he was determined, it possible, to dislodge the 
Allies from the salient. 

At 10 .*10 nan on the morning of Friday, 
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ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

The Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry in the first-line trenches 


Octubci 8, lug! i explosive and other shells 
began 1o nun on tlio British front lino and 
support trenches An enemy aeroplane for a 
time circled above them registering tho tire 
It was driven off ; but the intensity of the 
bombardment continued to increase At 
3 20 p.m rifle and maehme-gun tire from all 
points of the ci escent-like German position 
opened. Bombardment and fusillade ceased 
halt an hour later. Meanwhile eight or ten 
German battalions prepared to attack the 
French between Grenay and Hill 70 Twelve 
more battalions mustered m or near tho woods 
opposite the Chalk Pit., north ot Hill 70 Mix 
to eight battalions wore deployed in the trenches 
and slag- heaps near the Hohenzollern Redoubt, 
to which sector ot tho battle-field tho bulk of 
the British Guards Division had been recently 
moved from the direction of Loos The 1st 
Division, with apparently some details of the 
Coldstream Guards, was disposed from Hulluch 
to tho Chalk Pit. it was against the 1st 
Division and the Guards that the mam German 
attack was to be made. 

About 4 p.m four lines of Germans shoulder 
to shoulder appeared, line succeeding line, above 
the parapets of tho trendies, which m the 
neighbourhood of the Chalk Pit were m places 
only 120 yards from our own. Behind them 
columns of the enemy issued out of the 
woods, buildings and villages to support the 
attack. Instantly the British, Artillery and 
the French Soixante Quince guns showered 
shrapnel on the advancing foe. Our machine- 
guns were turned on and the men emptied their 
magazine rifled at the surging waves of Germans 
and the masses ui p?ar of the latter. , 

( , It was the story of Mens and Yproa over again, 


An officer present who obser\cd the carnage 
declared that the affair lescmbied “ bowling 
o\cr nme-pms ” In a few seconds the ranks 
of ambling Germans had been reduced to a 
number of little groups, divided from each other 
by dead or wounded men The less severely 
wounded were crawling on their hands and 
knees towards their own trenches. Some of 
the enemy lay down and tried to return the 
fire Such of them as were not lut by bullets 
were killed or wounded by the shrapnel. 

Only at a very tow points did the enemy reach 
our positions. For example, near Loos a 
st rong party of Germans captured two hundred 
yards of trench, but Lance Sei'geant Oliver 
Brooks, of the 3rd Battalion Coldstream Guards, 
on lus own initiative led a party of bombers to 
drive them out He succeeded m regaining 
possession of the lost ground, and lor his fear- 
lessness, presence of mind and promptitude was 
awarded the V C. As a rule, however, the 
enemy gained nothing by his leckless attacks 
and heavy boinhardment. The shells had 
destroyed the sapheads and a large section 
of the front trench occupied by a company 
of the 2nd Battalion Coldstream Guards com- 
manded by Captain H. C. Loyd ; nevertheless 
ho and his men repulsed two determined bomb 
attacks. The assaults in the centre near the 
Chalk Pit failed entirely, not a German getting 
to within forty yards of our men. Between 
Hulluch and the Quarries the enemy was 
similarly beaten off, and the British, pursuing 
the 'flying foe, secured a German trench west 
of the h&mlet of St. Elie, Only at one point 
in tho “ Big Willie ” trench of the Hohenzollern 
Kedoubt did the ' Germans effect an entry. 
Hero Lieutenant G^G. Gunnis, of the 3rd;; Bat- 



'i in. ' mu ,v [iifrmHY or wl itj/l 
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tidion Grrnndier Guard-, 1< adim* hn unit vufh 
threat (Irish, attacked tim Grrmana m flank ami 
re.u drove tip mi hnlh' 1 i‘"k( lit i into the open, 
and, kiiiirie or wont alms' l.iiqe numb' r < i itei fed 
the ri oijinar of ‘Pis' Willi.* ’ Tin- Pivnoh 
hth Cups io-t a, -an dl pottion of the Double 
</Ui"-nv blare-heaps. but }»v iniflineht the 
Gm man count m alluek ii.id * nded m «<»mp'it>. 

I alii ii e. \ 1 1 1 >r the ili.ir^O'. a tn uerndon-, 
itili 111 ry duel had followed, which liad n uked 
jn the Pird mil tr u x f- th» s ( ~< i ml hu \ 

ahout. .) p m Violent and repeated attacks -ui 
live Pivnch positions southeast of Nhmilio- 
St Vans t, had also Hm n ut ft t ly repid-nl. Tin 
Allies lost very tow men m I he haltle nt 
October S, utid the mnnbu* ut dt .id d> nn.im 
m front of their lines m the t’umehy-llullia h* 
Grcnay salient alone was t dimmed at from 
7 , »dd to H,(M Ml, 

'flu bloody repuhe mllieted hy Sir .John 
French and General d ’Urlm! on the Germans 
who had sd looked the positions m the Gtumhy- 
liullueh-Gronay salient .mil on tiie Vxmy 
heights w.m tollowed hy a number ot minor 
eneragements. Du the ( ,)fh the eu< my delivered 
some (utile at < in ks against t he r< doubt captured 
lroiu him in the wood ot Givenchy •• ndioln He 


On tin- m i; in of i in n< ' f d.u , D< tob. i 10 tin 
1th lie^nuont, of t in Puts nan ( hui »dier ( luwd- 
charted 1 In Kuneh tn nehc*- m t ho ihu f n» 
Uai .he, but win b ah it op with heavy he - 
100 [iiisoni r.s Itfino tidoo , 171 mom piisomi- 
v,t r* sm urefl a 0w Jtmii- later by mu Vihes 
Aiming t fiem wtu is: > -flu ris, ~ojiu ot them 
h* ku^iiu u, tie ht Gnnaditr Hetument, The 

I V U(‘h 1 1 nn i)i th) Kfin' of Ot t nbr r II dales '* (hat 
V‘ u Milked pioyie-s had Inin made m the 
V.dlos oi .suite hi /. west ol ihe Souche/.-A 1 1 i/I < , 
load, and to the ead, ol tlu redoubt, m the 
Ghcnihy wood and that <>mund had beeii 
ymni d on the Vnny heights tuivards the wood 
ot La Poise ” I hinny! ho evcrumi; ot Ool fiber 12 
f he i knnui~ n~ -united tho French hnim norlh- 
cud ol fSmiehe/., but wen eveiywliere com- 
plite.il foiled 

From 0< tobu* 0 to Pi n> tther side wav 
unit five Ju the Loo-, suhcxit. Numeiom aerial 
duels took pla< e, m inoHtfc of which our 
amm n wots fc.iuuessfuL thom/h one of our 
mai bine- appear-, tiom flic German report, to 
have been lumi<_dit down end. ol Poperinyhe 
T’Jih w.b pnh.ip-. tin aeroplane which Sir 
Tulin French stated at the time to have been 
lod. Aer ordiny to the (Jet man votunmuhiue 



BARBED WIRE IN FRONT OF A GERMAN TRENCH WRECKED BY 

SHRAPNEL FIRE, . . .. 
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LH'iifpiin'it rmniclin.um. mi Octobm 10, com- 
p iii tl, too, a Huti'-h biittle-bipl.uu to dt ->rri,<l 
tmi t li-wc'-t of Lillr Ot tf h iiieidenl- w Inch ot - 
< ui r> (l in t lx* t’( mu' d,i\ T lighting, one do->i rve.s to 
fi< it corded liei'.'iHo it show - undtT what nrrve- 
turUing (oiuhtions the Diitish aminei- had to 
work Oil Otlolm 11. id Fow 7 de Bethuru-. 
A 1 » r | tf f *1 \ of til*' 7 l-d Ih'ig.nk* lloj.d Field 
Ar(jllei\. ua> helm; In u\il> bombarded h\ 
<u'uiour-|)iei’t me and g<v- diells Sergeant A^ies 
u a s uoundi d, and the h.dteiy uve oiderod to 
reuse lire AtnuRI burst mu; s'ioIIs and chokmu 
tioin £>us fumes, Seigeanl -1. <' Ruvne& insherl 
across to av-c-d his comrade He bandaged 
him and leturned (o the battery, which ngam 



A CORNER OF A CAPTURED 
GERMAN TRENCH. 
German notice-boards in background. 


opened fire. A few minutes later “Cease 
Fire ” was a second time ordered, and Sergeant 
Haynes, calling on two gunners to help him — 
both ot whom wero shortly afterwards killed 
— wont out and carried Sergeant Ayres into a 
dug-out, at the mouth of which ft gas shell 
promptly burst. With splendid courage 
Haynes dashed out, fetched his own smoke 
helmet, put it on Ayres, arid, himself badly 
gassed, staggered back to serve his gun. Not 
many hours elapsed before Haynes also was 
wounded. He and, seven other soldiers were 
fn ft house called after Mr. J. M. Barrie’s play, 
" Quality Street.” A “Jack Johnson ’• blew, 



m Hip building Four ot the men wete buried 
by the falling bricks and timbers Thu re- 
maining four found themselves imprisoned in 
t he cellar Tho lirst to be cl ug out was Haynes 
He was wounded in the head and leg, but 
insisted on remaining under heavy shell file m 
order that he might help m the rescue ot the 
others Then, the moment his wounds were 
che-sod, Ixo rejoined Ins battery, winch was 
again being violently shelled Tho V C. was an 
almost inadequate recompense for such mag- 
nificent conduct. 

On October 13 the Geimans made a fierce 
attack on the French round Souchez and on 
tho Vuny heights, while Sir Douglas Haig 
once more assaulted the Hohenzollern Redoubt 
and the German position from that point to 
half a mile or so south-west of Hullucli. 

The Crown Prince of Bavaria’s attack on 
d’Urbal was preceded by a terrific bombard- 
ment, followed by repeated charges into the 
Bois-cn-Haehe and against the French trenches 
east of the Souchez- An gres road. In addition, 
attacks were made against tho redoubt in the 
Givenchy wood and the adjacent trenches, and 
at several other points on the Vuny ridges. 
Despite the enormous losses incurred by them, 
the Germans succeeded only m capturing a 
tew sections of trench m tho Givenchy wood 
Everywhere elso they were flung back just as 
they had been on October 8 

The Germans near Vxiny had attacked down 
hill, but Sir Douglas Haig, in the literal sense 
ot the word, hacl an up-hill task Tho battle 
of Wednesday, October 13, and the succeeding 
days was another attempt by the British to 
extend upwards the northern face of the 
C i unehy - Hullueh -Grenay salient. It was ac- 
companied by a holding attack made by the 
Indian Corps to the north of the La Bassce 
Canal, m which Second Lieutenant R. J. J. 
Bahadur, of the Indian Native Land Forces, 
who was attached to tho 39th Gartvwal Rifles, 
gamed the Military Cross. He had shown 
great gallantry in one of tho holding attacks 
on September 25, tho first day of the Battle of 
Loos. In the evening of October 12 he had 
been wounded in tho arm by a rifle bullet, but 
during the fighting on October 13 he refused to 
leave the firing line, and commanded a double 
company with great ability, being severely 
wounded in the neck. The holding attack by 
the Indian Corps was magnified Toy tho German 
Higher Command into ah imaginary! general 
attackhy the British from Ypresto La Basie, 
, ; /-], V ‘YT \ ,’j E A,’ b' Y\, M); 
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AFTER THE BRITISH ATTACK. 
A crossroads in Loos. 


which, according to the enemy, was repulsed bv 
the Germans. As a matter of fact, the onl\ 
other fighting by the British on October 13 was 
that about to bo described. 

On the morning of October 13 the wind blow 
steadily from the west. The air was raw and 
chilly. A thick Scotch mist covered the 
ground, and the drizzling rain seemed the 
harbinger of another of those torrential down- 
pours which had interfered with fcho move- 
ments of the British, French and German 
troops at tho Battle of Loos and afterwards 
As the 1 lours, however, passed, the nun ceased 
the mist cleared off, and the battlefield was 
bathed m a warm, autumnal sunlight The 
wind was more propitious for a British gas and 
smoko attack than on September 25. Since 
the Battle of Loos our stores of shells had been 
replenished, and the night before the North 
Midland Division of Territorials had replaced 
the Guards in the trenches from Vermel les to 
tho region of the Hutluch Quarries. 

Far off to the right a column of bright and 
smokeless flames leapt out of Lievm. For two 
days a fire had been raging in that village. 
To the north-west on the horizon were dimly 
visible the outlines of the battered town of 
La BassAj. Along the British front blotches 
of red marked the presence of what remained 
of tho villages of Vcrmoiles and Lo Routoire, 
Between them and, La Bassee rose the lofty 
chimneys of the factories and tho black, ugly 


slag-heaps of Pit 8 and Haisiies The open 
spaces — stubble-field, cabbage patches and the 
like — were strewn with unburied corpses and 
broken weapons. Huge holes recorded the 
activities of l he gunners who toi a year had 
been ploughing up with their shells tlus area, 
once the home and playground of so many 
miners and their families. Behind the hostile 
line-, groups of miners and peasants were even 
now phlegmatically toiling at their daily tasks 

Suddenly, at noon, a bombardment com- 
parable with that which had preluded the 
Battle of Loos began. Tongues of fire leaping 
from the gvoiuid flashed as it were a warning 
to the Germans of the storm of shells descend- 
ing on thorn. In the rear British observa- 
tion balloons hung motionless. Aeroplanes 
buzzed backwards and forwards. 

From hundreds of spots in the German lmo 
pillars of black smoke ascended. Fleecy 
white puffs marked where the shrapnel was 
bursting, a green or pinkish blob — which swiftly 
vanished — that an asphyxiating shell from the 
answering German guns had exploded. In 
the distance buildmgb crumbled away and 
clouds of chalky smoke told that trenches and 
dug-outs which a few minutes before had been 
tho refuges of soldiers chatting to each other 
had been upturned. 

An horn* passed by. Then from the British 
lines near Vermelies a dense cloud of white 
smoke, fringed below with red and green, . 
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* < li 1 1 1{ f i towards 1 ! h Holi.>n/'.l!.ni Iheloiibt 

H\ tho t mo* it had If *t L our Itendo- .i u.i-, 
hnif a, mile broad Slu \l\ it -,• 1 1 1» 1 1 on tin 
It* doubt (Ik lag leap !*■ hind it ami tin' 
bmldmus ot Iht S 

Ah .ultimo o,u mon m iht to m in- waif 
goUnig i’t ,nl\ Must of tin m laid di-eaut d 
1 1 ii M n\ o) « o.it'> , all had a, Ini bombs oi 
diftoiont vaiietu- ’fh.it i !m fi\ u-< d .an 
imgei than a, dm k s » gg, ahull 
it lesomblod in shape. A -mall iatmn oj mm 
had bee » seivod out to \uinn tho blood and 
-toady the norves Eva jd in a tow <a-»-. 
this was a snpoillmm- precaution, toi tow of 
tho floldiois showed. at all i vent • outwmdlv , 
any sum- of tineu-m* s-, ‘ hittoin minutes 

bdure tho ehutge, lelntee one ot thorn. * a, 
nulla, nt lad was tolling im anouiob s of his 
-ohool da v s in i ho most matter-oldad ta-hion. 
Tow nds 2 oh look an oid**r was pa-sod along 
the* Inn - that (hi smoko holmots should bo 
put on rho\ win* not, hiiwuct, to be 
diawn o\ < r tho mm' and month Fiw inmutos 
later , mot In r on lor readied the watt mu iricri-- 
fc» pull the h(*hm ts rmupletoh (ive r thoir i.iee >, 
Tho dim urs won* timoel lor 2 p in. 

Sir Douglas Haig laid dooidtd that tho 
Midland Division ot Tomtormls was to storm 
tho Ilohen/ullem Hrdotibl, while* tho troops 
on tlion right wore* to .ittaok tho Hiilliith 
ijiumes arid the trendies hotwoen thorn and 


tin \ dlagi ot that n.um South ot 1 1 < til 1 1< ii 
/in * iloi I. it to ho made in tin* dm • l mu ot 
I ’out, ,« \ < utliii 

Soon lioin our Im*— oppn-itu if Ho Union 
/olJim I’odmibf. -ha pod 1 1 k* a lx an, hid 
< \ ' i v t lung tiom \ ii w t x< ( p! the top ot a 
sfaj In up and tin root oj ih* homo tormiilv 
oi oopiod b*. tho uutnagi r ot Jht 8 Tlo* 
Hi don ht had a front, igo oj -omu atlt) v<ud~ 
f >n t hi * jf< lit It iiso Ii ading to I’d H, it stood wt 11 
out tmiii Iho main lino liomh ot tin Dtrmaii-, 
m Iroiif oi tljf pit T’ho sido 1 Arthur lioin the* 
Ihitish was < imiio tod wtlh that lino by two 
i tom In 1 -— tho rmrthoib, mie had h('«*ii ehiis- 
tnioi bv tho British ‘ lattlo Millie,” tin* 
other was known to tlum us ** Big Willie. h 
llHttmt Litllo Willie ami liig Willm two 

other tu’iu fu*s mu hack to tin* Dorman 

onlreiidniioiits, hi haul wlneh, west ot lht S, 
was tin slag-heap ohuvo rofoirod to, railed 
‘ Tho Dump'’ 'In t ho loft ot the Dump woro 
loin rows oi orn* stoioyod minora' cottage? 
At tin bade of tiiemnin tin* lht, railway, which 
eormootoel the* eoed mint, with the rathoud 
iron i La Iht .set to < bonny. Beyond the* 
railway vvetc othor row- ot e ottagos, known as 
tin* Donuts de* Pekin. East of tho Dump and 
the* Iht railway stood three buildings — LesTroi- 
Cabnrds. Well m tho background woro tho 
considerable villages of Auehy and Haisnes. 

Though our artillery had pulped most, of the 







ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

Ditches as trenches * The Highland Light Infantry in action. 
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) n ulf l and had blown m hupo |>iii ! ~ ol the 
Deni In s and tnun\ ot tin* <lug oul->, tin |no- 
blcui sof the Midland T< mlnnali- vuis {ii>i!m|v 
ii". oi <*\ t*u 1 1 Kim Ininuduhie (bun that ((.Inch 
the London Tri nt 01 mb, us T he I J igblondei s of 
tin* Now Arniv had biin nskt d to soivi mi th> 
morning; ni Sepfi min i J.l In tin* jus*' t'din,r 
da^s the intciiiy, midland hy i unt|ionie-, or 
tin* Prussian fiuiuds, had hi t n iriuduaiL 
rvtovcunu thoir hold ori the Redoubt Ottlv 
a portion ot tho Big \\ ilho iicndi \nh now in 
our possession. A sap had, however Uni itm 
out by u* townrdw the Little \\ tlhe tiuuh 
Beneath or through the Dump the enemy’s 
engineer* bad constructed timbered galleries 
leading <o casemates, from the loopholes of 
winch machine guns pointed m all directions 
Prom the cellars ot the ruined cottages and 
mine buddings other machine guns protruded. 
In dug-outs .40 teet or so deep Imbed bombers 
ready, the moment the British m lack was 
launehed, to emerge into the open Their 
wooden *hand led grenade* on oxplonon. hy 
t lie mere concussion c timed blindness. Doubt - 
less tho nerves of the defenders had he< n shaken 
by our terrible boinbaidinent, doubtless they 
wane contused, if not overcome, by the fumes 

01 tin* British gas, and mvmg lo the smoke 
cloud they could only w o dimly then assailants 
But the gas and smoke affected the Bidish no 
less than themselves and, when the cloud had 
passed or been dissipated, the chance ot the 
Bermans would come. 

A tmv minutes before 2 p.m. tho British gums 
lifted from the Redoubt, and began In search 
the trenched and budding 1 * behind it, and at 

2 pm. the charge was delivered hy the Terri - 
tonal* It has been described with n wealth 
of detail by one of them : 

I have a very mdwlmet recollect tun uf anv thing until 
t liml covered tho 200 yards which stipulated I ho Bole ii 
lines from the fast, tionch of the Hi doubt Timlin uf the 
tiring and tho excitement of thn moment onto 1 mu 
over the ptvrapet lot t me m such a whirl that it was some 
tunc before I knew icnllv what I was doing and gn>w 
Hullicimtiy tool to experience tho thull and joy of 
liattl* 

Alicady the battalions were hooumitig rinsed, and l 
found myself with Leu esters mid fllh J.mcolns. 1 rather 
think the 4th Lincolns, in their t ageriuMs to got at tho 
tmamy find started a little before thmi tunc, a, t caught 
Up with some fd the Loiemhiis before they laid passed 
the German first line 1 ho Indict , dropped i caselcs dy by, 
and the Gorman artillery had got the range haunt it ally. 
The shells, high exp’omva arid shmpnul, were coming 
over in xhovvois, 'flic si. 'lit of the shrapnel exploding in 
pot partieuhuly encouraging. Tho projootilo bursts 
fairly low in the air with a terrific bang. A huge Uuml 
of blade smoke is given off which curls and whirls mo 
violently that- it remind.* one of the agrhvn of a, whirl, 
pool. , it xh strangely 1 diffordnt fryrn tho British did! 


.vh.lli ini) » illth '1 nt! pup’* 'toil _|,I (i|l ,t. Ill’ 
sin. 'I,i 

I )< end do 1 ‘iul. d uo<> in tu.ia .it the tr oh h. d 
I... 1 I fili.an I., lot l>v uni ..tin nl. hi' mu..' 

lu tin)! at tin til lo h i in id 1 1 in. a jiloLt 1 . mid » tit 

toivifd I jui-ip* d into ttii Giim m . >.r.d til ie Ii. \t 

i,oo pil'd .1 I., in .... .1-4 ml, hoi I !.> mt^it I h“ lu.n.irli, 

ui is liig .U to |}.t llo a ot the ll.'lo It, NiuiO (>f a l,to»\s 
hew to dtil! vv t s 1 i i men solliidut .is it* wa- >n I i MC 
.a tdl ii ,ii ed I li.‘ cifh lu Inf. . up in I in did 1 

li.il!,.* [ iti. u,.'hl, luit j mdv i unit i. a i (In M> ( a* an 

1*1*1 i i ''Mm 1 1 nuu u tal lo tin* wddi r a i’rih Lima i< dgu 

ni is 1 a nd UiiuM In on il < IikI.I 

* It Minin ii[Ui|ai. nt, f »,i_ ni buribs, iimi d< ltd hfido s 

'.iv halt liuncd c veiv.it hem „ thur UMo mr small 

culoiii , mu tmriidv devi loped, a baa of liuailt. I 
u-iciu tiled vs, is nil flic foJoui'- ui tin- itunhow Thrsc 
bombs vveie ut I he Ivpi mud (umi.ioiilv uml b} tin 
Huns, 'llicv in'll' pestle shajii . Tim 'head” is u 
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tin containing the explosive, vvttli a wooden iuuidlc 
attached. A loop ot t lun stung pioju ts horn the end ot 
Him handle. Tho thrower grasps the handle, pullt. out 
tho htring (by which act be tight , the fuso), and throw*, 
The tnso u a 7 \ nets, one, f believe. 

Urgent messages were pu-Merf from rmm to man, 
and presently a rilalford olhcer uuiip down the Hue 
and told us to ‘ ‘ stand last" tor a uuu.. lfw wus a 
jolly little chap, bis fate was si reaming with pcmpira. 
non, but hd was nil smiles, and seemed iim happy as it 
he was at a ptenic* On {he right ut u* min « 1 rorieh- - 
whether a t oiutnum cation trench, or » part of the 
trench wo occupied curving sharply buck to the German 
third lino, T knew not, but it apparently mat cur trench 
almost at right angles, t'orpomf I hi view detail tad a 
party ol Gorman bombers working then 1 way toward* 
»its, \t fust only their bluish-grey hetmeta emtld be- 
aeon, and as uvir fellows wdre wearing .siiralavly yolourfed 
smukr lieimoD, Kumt* f doubt existed tve tn kiwther they’ 
Plight nuf. ,h« Brltidh- -m fact a wa*# *«nt diiwii 
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ENEMY AIRCRAFT IN SIGHT. 

that the man were 11 li famulus and Monmoulhs. AH 
ddUtit, mus lomovod when Hip pin tv went past a spot 
uhetn t ht* iu nr !i side Ii.nl t fund in. Ini then tin u bluish- 
/un uniforms mulrl he plninlv seen We opened Inn 
,unl they ii'turncd the compliment. 

3 got rm my loot with the purpose ol regaining tlio 
tieiivb, whim a voice mod, ‘ Can \im do tuiv thing lot 
itu, chum ’> Looking round I sail a poor follow lying 
about Id utuL hum the communication trench His 
taw was iidiv puli* Two oi in mu to him and found hi 
had hrmu hit high up m Hit* light thigh by a pure ot 
‘-hull Wo tried to cam bun to the trenail, but hot ore 
iv«> hml gut, u couple ot voids tin oltici fellow lot t me 
The poor chop win in su< h piun, and i on Id Imnlly bent 
ro Lm touched I duie not rlntg bun in hv my sett toi 
foai of gelling n lot ot dirt, into t hr wound 3 bandngerl 
him «i best, 1 could, and be win very guileful, pooi 
i hap , lus only loin seemed to be that, 1 should get hit 
while attending to him On getting baric t,o tin* tieiuli 
I sat down toi a momentaiv ie~,( iVc.u by w ns wnothci 
man sitting dowm llm himd was at his licud It win 
evident nil would soon ho ovoi. Just then I was con- 
scious yf tin, 1 sensation alan to receiving a tremondous 
“<leut,” on the baek ot Ihe head, and my interest, m 
the war suddenly een-ed 

Tim bullet did not ponotiat e my pate, but glameil 
oil, B\ or v thing seomoil very contused bn a feu 


set otuls and then l was auuio tluil something warm was 
Tunning dmvn iny neck A kindly Leiecstei bound up 
the wound with a ‘ fust field dressing,” and told me 
to get back to l ho dressing si at ion 1 dnnbed ovei the 

parapet and presently caught up with a 1th Line o hi 
who bad been shot through tlio buck and was crawling 
along as best he could J asked him if he could walk 
arioss if I put my aim round lum, but he said voiy 
-ensibly he piefened to erawl, i( was safer Tearing 
lie might siidrleidv lose lus sfiength or some mishap 
might ocoiu, 1 decided to stay with him instead of 
miming on, and we ciawlocl along together. Ho was 
vei v cheerful, in spile ol the paui ho was onduuug Ho 
hud a magnificent lit knot fa-toned to lus belt it was 
ot shinv blink leather, ornamented m brass, and had 
probably been worn by -nine stalwart Prussian Guard 
We soon bmnd ourselves m a proces-ian of halt and 
lame, all wending their way' to tlio same spot It was 
wonderful how some ot them managed 1o walk at all. 

I loft, the iStamtoid mail at the first diessmg station Tt 
was filled with patients, and the medical olhcei asked 
ino if I could walk to the village 1 said “ Yes,” and pio- 
roeded dowm the long rrencfi 

At Voimelles 1 hoaiderl an ambulance cat, which 
leached Bcthuue Hospital about 7 30 pm 

I waited seveial liours in the cotiidor, and dining all 
the time neveu heard a word of eomplarnt The wounded 
woio ton giateful that tlioir lues had been spared, and 
wcio tlnnkmg too much ot their pals in the Redoubt to 
complain of the ptun t hey weio enduring themselves 
The chaplain came in and took all hearts by storm by 
his first two cniestions — “Havo wo lost many boys * ” 
‘ Yes, su, a great lot ” “ Did you kill any Germans ? ” 

* Heaps, sir they went through the mill, I can tell you, 
far worse than us.” “That’s good,” lie said, fervently 
You see, ho was an Englishman betoio he was a chap- 
lain He bared his liead and o\ cry one stood up 
“Oli God, we thank Thee for having spared these 
men’s lives,” he piayed, mid a deep and earnest “ Amen ” 
came trom oveiy throat His slant pniyer concluded, 
tlio Lord’s Pro vor was repealed I never heard the 
tanulnir sentences so sincerely 7 and gratefully uttered as 
they weio that night by the tall chaplain and tlie weaiy, 
hlood stained men in tlio gloomy ccnndoi 

Eventually the ambulanco arrived, and I spent the 
mglifc at a clearing house neai Bethunc. 

At first the attack seemed as if it would be 
completely successful. The Leicestershire's and 
Lincolnslnres in the centre swept clean over 
the Redoubt itself, aud reached that portion of 
the German mam line called the Fosse trench. 
Enfiladed by machme-gun fire, only a small 
number, however, of our men were able to get 
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BRITISH SIGNAL SERVICE IN FRANCE. 

A linesman repairing a wire broken by shell-fire. 

* 

into the trench. A party of the Lincolnshire* of Lumber*, who were reinforced byt-utne of the 
managed to bring some machine guns up to LeieiMtershiros, had made their way into Little 

within sixty yards of it. Behind their {ire tho Willie trench, where for hours a desperate 

mass of the Leicestershire* and Lincolnshire*, struggle went on. Lieutenant 0. H. F. Wol*” 
supported shortly afterwards by tho Monmouth*, laston, of the l^Sth Leicester Regb, though , 

dug themselves in ; after the Monmouth* came wounded in the buck and ana, organised a ’ ' 

the Sherwood Foresters. Meamvhik a party bombing patty up Little Willie ttmi hold up , ; » 
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A COMMUNICATION TRENCH. 

Soene in German trench after a bombardment : the dead and wounded half buried under the 

falling roof and sides. 


the enemy for hours till his bombs were 
exhausted Captain J, C. Warren, of the 
I /7 th iitobin Hoodl Battalion Sherwood. 
Foresters, with a party of lour men, performed 
fl s-imilar feat, finally withdrawing across 
■ the open into the western. face of the Bedoubt, 
where h*, built a^harrfcr amt held it for fourteen 


' A TA 


shires led the advance, but they were tin- 
able, in face of the German, machine-gunners, 
grenadiers and riflemen, to reach at a bound 
the portion of the Big Willie trench retained 
by the enemy. Nevertheless, individuals and 
small parties, pressed on, and the North Stafford-, 
shires advanced to, their Assistance,, A bomb- 
f .. , L - ■ , ihgparty ol the Sbuth &ta$ordsliires from our 

' , ofhi^'Bfloubttha South Stafford 1 - , .* . poftiW $£> = &g ■ Wiling trenolv executed . a ’ 
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*1! uik attack They gaiiird ,5(1 t aids end 
f ■ instructed a now barneadi , but win o«m 
driM.tt back to the old one Hoot aid Tac >i(oit<int 
I fubort rTuuko-i, of tlio l/uth Smith rvMtmid 
•'lure fiegimr at, partieni.iily di* tiugiushcd hun- 
"i It in thiii fighting. Among otJirr deed- ot 
daring performed that dm in or near tin 
I indoubt two more may Ik* mentioned. Corporal 
.1 L. I).ivv.son, of the 187Hi Company, ltm„| 
Fngmeers, when the t mucins Mere er.nrmto l 
Mith men half stupefied by Corimm poisonous 
un-i, walked backwards and forwards along 1 la* 
parados fully exposed to a very heavy fim 
Finding throe leaking gM- cylinders, la* roll, d 
1 hem some sixteen yards mvuv from the tnneh, 
and then fired rifle bullets into them to let the 
go,- escape. Captain M. H. Barton, of the 
Hoyal Army Medical Corps, tended arid brought 
in wounded under (ire, and also rallied and sent 
forward men who had become scattered 

The assault on the HohetiyoUem liedonbfc 
had thus met with a certain amount of success. 
Po the east, we had captured a trench on the 
north-w astern lace of tht Hulluch t^ustr'rios, 
and, south- west of St. Khe, trenches helund the 
Vermellefi-Hulluch road and the south -western 
edge of the Quarries, South and west of Hul- 


lo* h in h id gonu d 1 ,o<Mi , aids ol Inn* It ini' 
i.;ul hern -nr Ik d oi|f o| jf , f( a,i^iii<ut t luilie h 
rliat o niiid gall m* .at ion }_.\ on** m n.n 
iimlli fuiioi ms |Milorm<d. f iipt<*m li. N 
F.nt bank, oi the 1 1 7 1 ft flail* iv It, FA <m ! 
hip* d up la i urn-, mid h**tn a spot whim 1 in 
( oufd not hide thf m kept up ait iiifeii,'* 1m 
a*, short range Hard b\ Set ond Luuienuut 
\ Martin, of tfie ‘iid Battalion Qm * nk Own 
Cameron Highland* is, -.bowed dnuntle-s 
courage. In a Herman communication tr* u< h, 
when one officer of his company' laid been 
killed, another wounded, and three parties ot 
bombers killed or diMiblnl. lie threw bombs 
himself until them war** juo more to hand, and 
th*n with hie revolver and atteiwuids with a, 
rifle held the barricade until he was relieved 
by -onie other bombers 

'I'lu* next dav, Oct nlier 14, in tin* morning, 
another effort was made to gum entirely the Big 
\\ illie trench. One b ittalion ot flic Siietwoorl 
Foiesfera attack* d it lrom t Jit* Kedoubl ; anot iiev 
battalion ot the sum* regiment adv anted along 
it lrom the portion Already m our huruK But. 
so strong were the ( irr man defences, it w as 
found impossible to bring the attack to a, 
successful is«ue. It wai on this day that Captain 
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ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN IN ACTION. 


Charles V ldvTn, of the Sherwood Foresters., 
louured tho V C. When nearly all his men had 
been lulled or wounded, and only two were 
left to hand him bombs, Captain Vickers, fired 
at and bombed by the Gormans from front and 
flank, bold a barrier ior several hours. His 
retreat, was out off, but instead of endeavouring 
1 o make his way back, he stayed where he was 
until lie was severely wounded. By his orders 
a barrier had been built behind him to ensure 
the safety of the trench. Tho fighting con- 
tinued m the Redoubt until the 15th, when 
the 2nd Guards Brigade relieved the North 
Midland Territorials. 


The Bit tie of Loos and the subsequent 


fighting had cost tho British over 50,000 men. 
Judged by the standards of the Great War. 
this was perhaps not an inadequate expenditure 
for the results obtained. As in the ease of the 
Battle of Artois, delivered by JToeh. and d’Urbal 
in May and June, the Germans had been driven < 
‘ from a number of positions which they hod 





tin topogiuphieal gam< in the following 
u ord-> 

‘The new front now leaves our old lino at 
a point about 1,200 yuids south-west of the 
soul horn edge of Au< hy-lez-La Ba-seo and 
mus thence, through the mam trench ot the 
Hohcnzollorn Redoubt, m an eastcily direc- 
tum, 400 yards south of the southern buildings 
of Fosse No, 8 to the soul h-w estern comer of 
the Quarries. 

“ We also hold the south-eastern comer of 
the Quarries, our trenches running thence 
south-east parallel to, and 400 yards from, 
the south-west cm edge of Cite St. Elie to a point 
500 yards west of the north edge of Hulluch 
The line then runs along the Lens-La 
Bashoe road to the chalk pit, 1,500 yards north 
of the highest point of Hill 70, and then, turns 
south-west to a point 1,000 yards east of 
Loos Church, where it bends south-east to the 
north-west slope of Hill 70 and runs along the 
western slopes of that lull, bendmg south-west 
to a point 1,200 yards south of Loos Church 
whence it. runs due west buck to our old line 

“ The chord of the salient wo have created 
m the enemy’s lino measured along our old 
front is 7,000 yards m length ; the depth of 
the salient at the chalk pit is 3,200 yards.” 

The men, or some of them, of the New 
Armies had shown courage worthy of the 
heroes of Moris, Le Gateau, the Marne, and 
Yprea. The Territorials engaged had more 
than pis tilled the expectations of the officers 
who had trained them The whole army was 
com meed of its superiority to the enemy on 
a fair field of battle. 

We may w r ell conclude our review of the 
great offensive delivered by the Allies m the 
autumn of 1015 with some extracts from an 
article in which the Military Correspondent of 
The Times (January 20, 1910) considered the 
lessons of the w r hole series of offensives m the 
West. Starting from the fundamental doctrine 
that, the centre of gravity of the German 
military power being m the West, “it is here 
that, we should amass a superior force in order 
to seek victory which will be decisive, the 
writer said : 

The main point is that it dors not matter so very 
much where we fight Gormans, so long as we fight 
Germans, and not their allies and dupes to whose fate 
Germany is indifferent, arid it is easier for ns to kill 
Germans in thBir present positions in the West than it 

anywhere else. Even jf those present positions ware 
approximately maintained By the enemy , we could make 
Aim suffer sticfulossfis in them that' we ooufd. maintain ithe, 
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A SKIRMISH WITH THE ENEMY. 

A party of French Infantrymen on the edge of a wood. 



A FRENCH PATROL. 
Scouting in the outskirts of A village. 
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into of wastage, vvhic.li most, in the end, bung him down 
In this respect we have done better in each successive 
fight in the West, and as the number of our heavy guns 
and luiwitms continues to grow, and the supplv ot shells 
mounts up, vvn can make each fresh attack upon him with 
greater piufit, and impose more sacrifices upon him 
when he attacks us 

Hut, it is urged, ive cannot break tho German lines, 
and wliat is the use of attacking them if, in such attacks, 
vie lose more men than lie does? Those visions ot 
In caking the German lines , these dreams of swallowing 
the whole Geimau Auny at a gulp , those half a dozen 
objectives given to our mtantiv in an attack and cany- 
mg them far beyond tho suppoit of then aitdlery, 
these massed Corps of Cavuliy ready to stream through 
the tamous G in Gap, have novor appealed to the ivnter 
very mur li, sinco they have appealed to him to bo basod 
upon a lallacy-— namely, the expected lesurioetion of 
the rmuiojuvro battle, which, like good Queen Anne and 
Roland’s niare, is unfortunately dead 

Him can we expect to blank the Gorman hues in one 
battle > There aio lines upon lines, and when we have 
taken the An hers Rulge and the Tuny Heights there will 
bo Iallc, tho Dernlro, the Scheldt, the Mouse, the Rhine, 
and many more lines, as thee will be foi us if the 
Germans attack us, so that this basic ldoa of bieaking 
the line, good for Trafalgar, is really quite out of place 
[t is even harmful, for whon we win a aeuous victoiy 
like that of September last, when wo dispose of 150,000 
Germans and capture 150 German guns, wo are not 
content bocauso we havo not attained tho unattainable 
and our cavalry have not streamed through the famous 
Gap. It is lucky that they have not, because tho 
country is unrideablo, covered with obstacles, and 
confines cavalry to roads whore a division cart be held 
up by a ftuv machine guns But if, leaving those really 
puerile plans aside, and abandoning the idea of breaking 
the line, we had said before September 25 that wo were 
going to cause the Germans 150,000 casualties and to 
bring home 150 of their guns, we*shoukl have considered 
the accomplishment of this purpose a great feat, and 
we should have been satisfied instead of dissatisfied 
with the result, 

' ’ Moreover, this misconception of the real problem 
tends to heavy and unnecessary losses. The writer 
i* showed, after Neuve ChapeUe, that there were two' ways 
\ t oi ittaskirt^ the enemy’s lines, one of. which w as to grip 



and hold, and the other to go on after c aptui mg tho 
enemy’s first lines with the idea of breaking thiough 
and winning a decisive battle We took Nouve Chapelle 
and its immediately surrounding defences with little more 
than 2,000 casualties, but, going on into the blue, we 
did no good , wo ran into the German leserves, and we 
came back to the linos first captured with nothing 
more gamed and with 10,000 more of our men on the 
floor The same undei lying idea of finishing off the 
Goimaus at a blow recurs in our May and September 
offensivos, which equally cost us heavy losses, because 
we were not content to occupy and consolidate our fiist 
gains, arid to postpone a further advance until our guns 
had moved foiward and were ready once more to support 
with their admirable fire ora mcompatable infantry 
We and the Trench have exhausted the possibilities 
of (he theories upon which our tactics wero based m the 
battle^ of 1015, and our next business is to set out to 
find better, with expeuenco as our searchlight 

After some detailed examination of the need 
for greater cooperation by the Allies, the 
Military Correspondent of The Times stated 
the following conclusions : 

What is true for tho whole great strategic theatre 
is also true for each front. If the operation which we 
propose is likely to extend beyond forty-eight hours, 
it ih quite obvious that, unless the whole German front 
ts attacked, or at all events menaced and harried our r 
enemy has a simple game to play, for using his railways 
again, as well as motor transport, he rushes up the 
reserves of all neighbouring sectors to the front which 
we are al tacking, and meets us at length in equal force. 
What Warder did on the Lisaine in 1871, and Foch chd 
at Ypres, German generals are doing now. Most, if 
not all, of our attacks have been condemned to sterility 
in advance because we have attacked on narrow fronts, 
have spun out our operations, sometimes over weeks, 
and by maintaining a passive attitude on other parts 
of the front have placed all the trumps in German 
hands. ■ The 100 German battalions which met the 
French in Champagne rapidly, grew' to 200 because the 
neighbouring sectors - remained quiescent, and so ,it 1 
has been with us, oft a smaller scale, \ , , 
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SPOILS OF WAR AFTER A BATTLE. 

French soldier collecting rifles end other articles left behind by th# Germans. 

Inset: A collection of shells, bombs, hand grenades, and boxes of ammunition , 
gathered in the German trenches in Champagne* ‘ •; 




THE EDITH CAVELL MEMORIAL SERVICE IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. OCTOBER 29, 1915. 
give Thee hearty thanks, for that it hath pleased Thee to deliver Thy servant, Edith, out of the miseries of this sinful world. 1 




CHAPTER CVII. 


THE EXECUTION OF MISS CAVELL. 


Mlss Cav ell’s Lite - wo uk — Her Lutm rs in Him . — .i i ni.wvu the W \j;- ~JIkr arkesi -Jhust 

EFFORTS OF THE AMERICAN LllO \TU*N- -I HE TRIM (Il'RMVN \M> Bill I’lbfl IDEAS OF ,11 sTll’i,- 
H()W TIIE GERM VN OmciVUS VLANS I’D THE 1 AITOTION — Mr. BrvM> \V IIITl OCR's VIWJ. A UVEAL 
— Ml.SS CAYRU.’h JUS VTH — ( rIOH.MA N RKI INK S — 1/AJtON VON I5fssl\(, - FhVU\U l\ ENGLAND AM# 
FltANCE — A mEKUMN mHNION OT> THE < HIM I . 


W HILE the great movements df « 
scribed m thi* last elva[)ter were 
developing ,ui event occurred in 
Biussicls which sent a wove of 
horror and resentment throughout the world, 
equalled only by the universal indignation 
aroused by the sinking of the Lusitania. Miss 
Edith C.ivell, an Englishwoman, head of a 
Nursing Tnsiitut.ion in Brussels, was secretly 
tried by a German court -martial on the charge 
of aiding English, French and Belgian soldiers 
to escape from Belgium, and on October 12 was 
hastily executed. There was much m the 
circumstances attending this event and in the 
surroundings of the trial and execution to stir 
the wrath and pity of the world — -wrath against 
the men who had by a military technicality 
done a brave woman to death, and pity for the 
nurse who had paid the penalty of her life foi 
her work of mercy. 

Miss Edith Gavell was a daughter of the Rev. 
Frederick Cave 11, for forty years vieur of 
Swardestnri, Norfolk. She received her training 
as a nurse at tho London Hospital, entering 
there m 1896 and later being appointed staff 
nurse. After some experience ui Poor Law 
nursing she wont to Belgium, in 1900, on the 
invitation of Dr. Depage, a distinguished 
medical man who had established a training 
institute for Belgian nurses in a suburb of 
Brussels. Dr. Depage was anxious to modernize 
the system of sick nursing in Belgium., lip Uf 


Has time I he nursim* had mnmlv been done by 
the nuns of religion-, r -.(nbhshmenbs or bv 
women diawn rnamh fiom tlifMiomestn M*rvimt 
dtNs Catholic families when nick were nursid 
by the in ire- ; the numerous nou-Calhohe 
sections ol the pubis had to rely upon tho other 
class. 

Mias Cavell threw heiself with enthusiasm 
into her new mission. Tho Institute, v\ hose- 
influence was felt throughout. Belgium, giew 
until it, became tlio centre ol a large nm -mg 
oi gunizat ion. When, at tho outbreak of the 
War, Dr. Depage wits called to military service 
and made the, head of a military hospital with 
the Belgian Army, Mem Cm ell continued the 
work in Brussels. Everyone who came in 
contact with her was agreed that, she was a 
capable lender and ft woman of fine character, 
worthy to take a place m the noble list of great 
nurses, the list with the name of Florence 
Nightingale at the head. 

After the advance of the German armies upon 
Brussels ui 1914 Miss Cave!} was allowed to 
remain there. When the tide of war brought 
many German wounded to the Belgian capital 
she and her assistants nursed them equally with 
the Belgian wounded. The fighting aroui d 
Namur and Moris, and the retirement of the 
French anti British armies in the late summer 
dm! autumn of 1911, left one legacy for Belgium. 
A number of English and French soldiers, 
cut off from their companies during tha retreat, 
429 - 
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